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PREFACE. 



THE number of travels which have 
been lately publilhed in England, 
France, and Germany, render an apology ne- 
cefl'ary for adding one more to the lift ; and 
this I flatter myfelf will be beft done, by" 
fetting forth the defign of my taking a jour*- 
iiey through the northern parts of Europe, 
of above feven thoufand miles ; and by ex- 
plaining the objefts to which t particularly at- 
tended. 

About eleven years ago, I went the ufiial 
tour of Europe, which is reckoned, though 
very falfely, a finifliing of education : I 
then vifited France, Italy, part of Spain, 
and fome territories in Germany, running 
very eagerly after every thing produced by 
the fine arts, and thinking that painting, fta- 
tuary, mufic, and the like, were the only 
objedls worthy of notice. The purfuit, how- 
ever, of a young traveller is ufually plea- 
fure, and the acquifition of that fort of know- 
ledge, which will beft enable him to fhine 
in cpmmon converlation : but a purfuit of this 
kind will never be of real value ; and I foon 
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found that I had fpent much time, mone}^^ 
and attention, in order to return home> ju- 
dicioufly fp^aking, as ignorant as I went out. 
Refledlion convinced me that there were nu- 
rnerous objefts highly deferving attention in 
every qountry which I had paflTed by without 
notice ; and I regretted a journpy performed 
In the rawnefs of youth, which afforded me 
jfo littje-inftrydion* 

A family lofs^ which fillpd ttie with a melan- 
choly I camxqf yet wear off, determined me 
^g^in to quit England 1 Snd feek for that 
a^iufement in travelling., which my own coun- 
try I found would nbt a^rd. But as I had 
been through the fouthern parts of Europe^ 
where, indeed, every thing has been often 
and well defcribed, and as fiich anticipated 
idea would be abfblutely deftru£live of that 
novelty I fought by way of diffipation ; I de-* 
(ermined to fpend fome years in journeying 
through the JsTorthern Parts, which would 
prohably prefent me with a new world; the 
accounts I had read of moft of them, being ei- 
ther very imperfe£l,or fo old, that every thing 
might be altered fince the authors wrote, fo 
that L ran no rifque of knowing too much be-» 
fore I let out. * , 

With this intention I embarked for Hoi* 
land, and :^ent fome time in examining 

• €fvcr/ 
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feVery thing worthy of attention in all the 
tht provinces of the Dutch republic, which 
I will venture to aflert, contain more that is 

I worthy of a traveller's attention, provided he 
is ibmething more than two and twenty, than 
any part of Italy. I had the good fortune to 
procure ibme very valuable intelligence there, 
by means of letters of recommendation I car* 
ried with me from England. I began my tra* 

V vels with viewing and enquiring into obje£ls 
of more ibUdity and ufe, than I had ever 
thought of when abroad before ; the ftate of 
the Dut^h trade and manufadures^ the va- 
lue and products of their lands, &g. demaiided, 
and had my attention. From my firft land- 
ing, I determined to keep a journal of every 
thing I faw or heard, a$ well for employing 

, many idle ho\jrs, which I knew I muft have, 
as for the fake of retaining the information 
which I hoped to procure. With the famp 
view, I infertf d a tranflation of a p^per or two» 
jfKiblifhed in Holland liitely, upon their trade, 
yet with w> deiign of publiOiing any thing 
myfelf. Afterwards, t^pon reviling my ma* 
nufcript, J let them keep their place, becaufe 
they are ihort, and have not been trauilated 
before. 

Flanders I viiited next, ajnd was much 

firuck witfei the great exertions of good huf» 

B a ^ bandrjf 
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bandry I met with ; all which I minuted as 
accurately as a perfon is able to do, who has 
not praftifed the art. 

I pafled through the northern part of Ger- 
many, and found feveral particulars, even in 
the dreary traft of Weftphalia, that werein- 
ftru6live. In Holftein, I made fome obfer- 
vations on the management of certain lands, 
which T thought deferved attention. 

In Denmark, I was very fortunate in 
meeting, accidentally, with a nobleman, 
whofe great works in improving the agri- 
culture of an extenfive eftate, eftablifliing 
manufaftures, bringing commerce to a port, 
and peopling a country, ought to render his 
name immortal ; by his means alfo, I gained 
recommendations to fome perfons of confe- 
quence at Copenhagen, and even in Sweden. 

I traverfed that very extenfive kingdom, and 
did not find the ratoft mountainous provinces 
barren of inftruftion : I have recorded many 
undertcvkings there of individuals, which do 
them no flight honour, and found feveral 
practices among the peafants, which may b« 
of fervice even to Englifli farmers. 

Ruflla afforded me much greater informa- 
tion, refpefting the prefent'ftate of the reve- 
ues, forces, power, &c. of that great em- 
pire, thani could have gained if I had not 

tra- 
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travelled throug;h it. I believe the reader 
will find feveral circumftances of the manner 
and d^vaftation of theTurkifti war, mo re parti- 
cularly treated here than in many other books. 
The Ukraine, I found a moft fertile field of 
excellent hulbandry ; and entirely different 
from the idea I had formed of a Tartar terri- 
tory from the books which mention that 
country. 

The diftrafted ftate of Poland, allowed me 
no other opportunity, than to defcribe and 
explain its wretched fituation. 

My journey through the dominions of his 
Pruflian Majefty and the Emprefs Queen, 
brought me much better acquainted with the 
ftate the laft war left them in, and their abiU- 
ties for engaging in another, or any other en- 
terprize, than I could have gained by readi]}g 
any books that have been publilhed concern- 
ing them, of which there are fome in Ger- 
many, and feveral in Holland. 

It is but.feldom that I have afforded any 
pages to paintings, and never unlefs the 
printed accounts are very erroneous. I have 
not given much attention to buildings, tho' 
I thought it proper not entirely to overlook 
the^Ti, as they are in fome countries proofs 
of the political ftate being in good order. 
But I have never omitted any opportunities of 
B 3 making 
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making obfervations on the ftate of the 
people, in every country I palled through i 
and difcovering to what caufes their happi^ 
nefs or their mifery were owing : as alfp on the 
experiments and improvements in agriculture ; 
on the ftate of manufafturea^^ and the progrelk 
of commerce ; thefe objeds I thought much 
fiiperior to others, and the more fo as they 
have in general been almoft entirely omitted 

..by other travellers. 

There is one circumftance which it is nc^ 
ceflary I - fhould explain : weights, coins, 
and meafures, gave me infinite trouble. In 
the rough minutes I took as I travelled, all 

% the foreign terms of this foit were retained, 
but I found my joui'ual abiblutely unintel-r 
Kgible to any body that was not extrenjiely 
well verfed in the proportions of this Ibrt, be- 
tween different kingdoms; this induced me 
to go very regularly through the whofe, and 
reduce all to Englifli weight and meafure,^ 
which I effedted throughout the whole jour-, 
ney, {o that now every thing will be Intel-* 
ligible ; whereas, had I informed the reader^ 
that in Poland wheat yields five crutks to the 
bufching^ it would he attended with no more 
life, than if I gave the meafiires of the moon. 
I have therefore ftruck out foreign terms of 
this foit, and given the proportiona as near 

as 
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as I co'uid poffibljr calculate them, iii Eng- 

liih. 

Making every where fuch numerous en- 
quiries into the ftate of agriculture, &c. was 
the occafion of my putting myfelf to the 
great trouble and expence of ah interpreter, 
(that I might be able to a(k any queftions I 
wanted, and underftand the anfvvers that were 
given me. I found this was a jirecautiou 
abfblutcly neceflary in ah undertaking fuch 
as I embarked in, and which no peribn will 
be able to difpenfe with, tl)at ever attempts 
to travel upon fuch a plan. 

I fhall now take my leave of the reader for 
Ithe prefent, with only obferving, that I have 
• riot been induced tq make public this journal, 
by the requeft of friends, or any fuch mo- 
tive, and therefore I think it would be dif- 
ingenuous to pretend to it. Upon examining 
a^d reflefting on the plan I had laid down to • 
myfelf> I thought a diligent execution of it 
-^ould* make me mafter of much ufeful know- 
ledge,, which I could not get from bqoks ; and 
after I had executed it, I thought (hqwever 
Tmay have failed in many points) that the 
papers might be of ufe to others as well as to 
myfelf, and therefore determined to make 
fhem public. 

^4 Jmuft 
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I muft requeft the reader to perufe them 
with candour, and remember that it is 'with 
much difficulty, and no flight labour, that I 
have collected them ; under which circum- 
ftances, I hope he will pardon thofe errors 
and omiflions, which I had it not in my 
power to prevent. 
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Pajage from Harwich to Hehoet-^From 
Helvoet to Rotterdam-^-^-^Obfervations on ih$ 
Country and Method of travelUng.-^Defcrip^ 
tion of Rotterdam. 

APRIL the 6th, 1768, I embarked on 
board the King George packet, at 
Harwich ; and, after a piaffage, neither good 
nor bad, as the feamen informed us^, landed 
the 8th, in the evening, at Helvoetfluya, 
I had been informe^d that the expences were 
under a regulation, and did not exceed a gui- 
nea each peribn; but mine rofe, I fuppofe, 
through impofition, to three pounds eighteen 
ihiUings for myfelf and fervant. When a 
man travels, he fhould always expe£t to find 
his expences run higher than the account he 
receives ; fuch an idea is a precaution that 
will prevent his falling into inconveniences; 
^ud what is of equal importance to the agree^ 
ablenefs of a journey, will keep liim froni 
in<;e(&nt quarrels and petty difputes with the 

lower 
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lower fort of the natives of the countries 
through which he travels ; from which, too 
many perfons have dealt in very large abufe 
of whole nations. 

I was very fortunate during my paflage to 
meet with an EngUfh gentleman, who had 
been feveral times in Holland ; he gave me 
many cautions for conducing myiblf during 
my flay in the Provinces, . which I appre- 
hend will prove ufeful to me ; he appeared, 
however, rather too. great an oeconomift ; 
for if he is not peculiarly faving, I am to ex- 
peft nothing lefs than being fleeced unmer- 
cifully; and if I make any refiftance, am ta 
look only for a brutal fuperiority, not only 
from the inferior magiftrates, but alio from 
every common fellow I have a difpute with : 
I never was full of an idea of Dutch polite- 
nefs, but thefe opinions, I think, cannot be 
very well founded. 

Helvoet has the appearance of a little dirty 
fifhing town : the cleanlinefs of the Dutch 
is very famous, but I have leen few marks of 
it there. The harbour is excellent, from its 
depth and lecurity ; the States generally have 
feveral men of war here ready tor {ervice : I 
obferved fix (hips, five of them large ; one 
Avas of 80 giuis, one of 70, three of 60, and 
one of 40. I made enquiries concerning their 

fleet 
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5eet in general, and was told that their High 
Mightinefles had powerful Iquadrons elie- 
where; The fortifications appear to be con- 
fiderable. 

It was in th^evening when I landed, {b I had 
my firftfpecimen at Helvoet of a Dutch Inn; 
they gave me fifh extremely well drefled ia 
the Engliih manner, were civil,* and though 
not cheap in the bill, by no means extrava- 
gant ; the bed was n6t a good one, but I did 
not lay my account with meeting them lb 
good in general in Holland as at home. I 
found no difficulty in being underftood in 
French*, but when I wanted to^ put queftions 
to any people I met, my man was fon?e- 
thing of an interpreter, having a fmattering 
of Dutch, which indeed was the beft part 
of his charader, and for which I hired him 
in London, 

Next morning, the 9th, I ordered a chaife 
to carry me to Briel, but was told there was 
only one in the town, and that gone another 
way towards Dordrecht. What other con,- 
veyance is there ? A poil: waggon. Sir. Very 
good ; I will fee this waggon : Where is it ? 
Gone, Sir, at eight o'clock. When does it 
go again ? To-morrow morning at the fame 
hour. This was very unpleafant news, for 
the weather was not fairly agreeable, and 

the 
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the matter ended in walking fe Briel. I lefl? 
my baggage W Came by the firft conveyance 
direftly to Rotterdam- 

From Helvoct to Briel is between five an<J 
fix miles JEnglifh, through a country not 
jjgreeable ; mu^h of the road bad and fandy* 
i .obferved two ploughs at work, each drawn 
by fix oxen ; the tillage they gave was very 
incomplete ; they dcfigned the land for bar- 
ley, for which grain it feemed by no means 
in order : They ufed wheel ploughs, which 
wer^ not fi) heavy as the draft would make 
one thinks 

Briel, as well as Hclvoet, ftands in an 
ifland, which the Dutch call Voorn, though 
the principal town in it. It is but a poor 
fifliing place. The fortifications render it in 
reputation very ftrong ; but the fineft objeQ: 
is the river Maefe at high water, which is a 
mile and half over ; trade feems to ftagnate 
through the neighbourhood of this flourish- 
ing town of Rotterdam. The air all round 
'Briel, and indeed -through the whole idaud^ 
is thick and foggy ; and yet, as if to add to 
the ftagnation. of it, they have planted the 
tow4i full of trees, which are in rows in the 
ftreets, inftead. of, pofts : This feems very 
prepofterous. I dined at the City of Am- 
fterdom, which is the principal inn ; had ex- 
treme 
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treme fine Ibals, chickens, and oyfter {auce# 
with (everal plates of greens ftewed, though 
not in greafe^ and a bottle of claret ; and the 
bill for myfelf and fervant came to nine flo- 
rins, or fifteen fhillings Englifh ; here let me 
obferve, that a florin, or guilder, is twenty 
pence Englifli, and a ftiver fbniething better 
than a penny ; twenty ftivers make one flo* 
rin. The inn, and the accommodation, ap- 
pears from a tranfitory view to Be tolerable, 
but not equal to what I expefted from the 
Englifh ones. My landlord was furprized 
I Ihould take Rotterdam in iny way to the 
Hague ; affured me, that travellers uflially 
croffed from Briel .to Maefhndiluys, and 
thence to Delft, and Leyden ; but as I pur* 
pofed taking another route fouthwards to 
Flanders, I filenced Minheer \^ith my reafbn* 
From Briel I took my pafl'age in a regular 
failing boat, the diftance twelve EngUfli 
nwles, which it performed in two hours and 
an half; i paid eight ftivers for myfelf, and as 
touch for the fervant. This is travelling in 
" a very cheap, and not a difagreeable manner, 
except the. circumftance of ufing a cabbin, in 
common, with whatsoever company may 
happen to take places; on many occafions 
this muft be odious. We paflied Maefland- 

fluys 
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fluys and Schiedam ; the banks of the Maefe 
do not gi\re one any great idea of the country* 
At Rotterdam I arrived late in the even- 
ing, and fixed my quarters at the EngHfli 
jnn on Gelders^quay ; here I met with good 
rooms, excellent provifions, and a civil En- 
glifh lancilord ; I informed him of my defign 
of flaying Ibme days in the city, requefting 
that 1 might be treated in a fair manner, pro- 
portioned to the monpy I fpent at his houfe, 
naming Mr. Godewynus Zaayman, a mer- 
chant, well known in Rotterdam, and- of 
confiderable. wealth, to whom I had letters 
of recommendation; intimating, that I fhould 
appeal to him, in cafe of receiving any im- 
proper treatment : he replied, I fhould find 
his houfe equal to any in England, that he , 
had for his cuflomers the befl gentry that 
took the tour of Holland. I took the firft 
opportunity of waiting on M. Zaayman, and 
found him extremely friendly and polite ; he. 
prefled me muph to take my quarters at his 
houfe, from which I excufed myfelf, on fe- 
veral accounts ; but I dined twice or thrice 
with him during my flay, and vifited him 
often at other hours ; he introduced me to 
feveral perfons, from whom I received civili- 
ties. M. Zaayman gave me much intel- 
ligence concerning the prefent flate of Hol- 

nd. 
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hnd^ in feveral points, relativne to trade and 
inanufa<flures, that I had made memoran- 
dums to enquire after, which he did in a 
manner that Ihcwed at once his readinels to 
oblige me, and his excellent and penetrating 
underftanding* 

Rotterdam is a large city, very populous, 
and elegantly fituated for trade ; it is^fecond 
to Amftcrdatn alone, coming nearer to that 
famous enjporium of trade than any poet in 
England does to London. The Maefe herQ 
is a very noble river; and canalsvare out froSa 
it through every part of the city,: which are 
ib deep aild broad^ that (hips of ftbove goa 
tons load and unload direftly into the quays, 
and into the warehotiles on the brinks. Tb^ 
fides of many of the canals are planted with 
tall trees, which united with the mails aiKl 
flags of the (hipping, and the houfes too, 
form a fpeftacle that ftrikes one with its od- 
dity : I had not feen any thing like it, 

I was informed that this city had in every 
inftance but one, the advandage of Amft^- 
dam, fliips of large burthen cannot go up to 
the latter, but are forced to uijioad. Both 
the Made and the Tcxd are frozen in win*^ 
ter ; but in hardfeafon*, the ibrnier hafe the 
ice broken much fooD^r,' which isa^^^t 
advant^-e in trade ; add to this^ ^t the 

Vol. L C ' country 
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country about Rotterdam, is, as they affert, 
far more pleafant, the air more healthy, and 
the water better than, at Amfterdam ; but the 
bank of Amfterdam, and its being the feat 
of commercial government, overcomes all 
thefe fuperiorities, and gives it nicomparably 
.the greateft trade. 

Nine tenths of the Britifli trade with the 
. United Provinces centers at this place ; which, 
is owing to the advantages of the fituation ; 
many (hip-loads of goods, coniigned for Am- 
fterdam, are fent hither, and go by canals to 
that city: two or three hundred fail of Bri- 
tifli veflels are fbmetimes in the harbour at 
once. There is alfb a confiderable fliare of 
the Eaft India trade here, with very great 

• magazines of thofe goods; and a glafs ma- 
Bufaftory, which only works for the Eaft 
India ftiips : I faw in it a vaft quantity of 
toys done in enamel, bowls, cups, laucers, 
plates, figures, &c. many of w^hich were in 

' a grotefque ftile, and well executed ; thefe, 

• they told me met with a ready fale in the 
ifland^ depending on the Dutch empire in 
that region. 

Several of the ftreets are very fpacious and 
ivell built. Heeren-ftreet is the fiheft. The 
hoi^fes are built of hewn ftone; but the 
Boompies is more agreeable, lying along the 

. ' Maefe, 
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Maefe, the length more than half a mile j It 
feems like a vaft quay, on one iide is the riv€r 
full of fliips, and on the other the ftreet 
bounded by trees, and then by very large and 
well built hopfes ; here the beft company in 
the city refbrt, to walk and converfe, Ibme- 
thing in the ftile of St. James's Park, though 
it may be fuppofed much inferior. I had 
heprd much of the churches in Rotterdam, 
but none of them are ftriking. The Ex- 
change is a very large, and mafly building, 
which gives one a good idea of the wealth 
^f the place. 

This city is very famous for having given 
birth to Erafmus ; J was fhewed with an auk- 
ward kind of oftentation, the houfe in which 
he was born : on the Great Bridge is a tole- 
rable brafs ftatue of him ; he is reprefented 
with a flowing^ gown, ar^d a cap on, and a 
book in his hand ; the pedeftal is of marble, 
incloled with iron rails : the expreffion is not 
great. 

All forts of provifions are very dear at this 
place ; even fifh, that is good, is far from 
pheap.: T^he Dutch are amazingly induftri- 
ous, and all the lower clafles very frugal, or 
it would be itnpoflible for them to live : if 
the poor at Rotterdam were to Iquander and 
drink away as much as they do in the towns 

C 2 of 
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of England, they would ftarve ; this may 
eafily be conceived, when I inform the rea- 
der, that, during my ftay herp, bread was 
never lefs than two pence half-penny a 
pound. Wine is cheaper than in England, 
but they have touch that is very bad ; I could 
not live decently with one fervant at the inn 
for lefs than twenty florins a day, which is 
il. 13s. 4d. this certainly is as dear vi>on the 
whole as England. 
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yourney from Rotterdam to the Hague-^De* 
fcription of that famous village — The neigh-* 
touring Country— Agriculture — The People 
^--^Haerlem-^To Amflerdam. 

FROM Rotterdam, I took the way on 
the 14th, by Dclfti to the Hague, in 
a treckfchuyt, t>r paflage boat : the diftance 
to the former of thefe places is only fix En- 
glifti miles, for which I paid for mylelf and 
lervant only twelve ftivers; thefe boats arc 
very peculiar conveyances, they go at the 
rate of three miles and a half an hour : the 
only ftops they make, are at certain little 
towns, from which they expeft to take in 
frefli paflengers. It is drawn by an horfe, 
and will hold about fifteen paflengers in the 
cabbin, or covered room, with convenience; 
but the mifchief is, that the mafter, or ikip- 
per, will crowd it with twenty, and even 
twenty-five, on account of the profit of the 
fares ; and indeed, I believe if he could pack 
them as glofe, he would ftuff it as full as a 
C 3 barrel 
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barrel of herrings. I have read in fome 
books, that pretend to give an exaft accounjt 
of Holland, that thefe. boats are the moft, 
agreeable travelling in the world ; but I beg 
to add, in relation- only to cheapnefs. I took 
this paflkge with two and twenty other paf^ 
fengers ; we are'told that the paflengers may 
talk, knit, few, read, and do whatever they 
like ; which is undoubtedly true : they may 
perform all thefe agreeable funftions, juft in 
the manner in which they are performed in 
an Englifli ftage coach, in which fix are 
crammed, all perhaps great, fat, or opulent 
wretches, that are made only to be aplague to 
the next on the feat. lean conceive, a ftage 
coach half full, and none but agreeable com- 
pany in it, may prove a very agreeable con- 
veyance ; but what are thefe boafted treck- 
fchuyts, when you have a dozen Dutch boors 
in them, who fetting at nought the clean- 
linefs of their country, will fpit clofe at your 
feet, whatever be your rank, and will fhew a^ 
little idea of civility, or even humanity, as the 
moft drunken hackiiey coachman at London. 
But what can be expected from a convey- 
ance that carries one at the rate of about a 
penny a mile; if travelling is very cheap, 
very low, and vulgar people will travel. At 
London, we have ftages that go five or fix 

miles 
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miles ' for a fhiUing, nothing fb deteftable ; 
the cheapnefs induces all the blackguards 
who were born to ufe their feet^ not coaches, 
to become paflengers ; and a gentleman, or 
any man that has two ideas, is ojSended at 
the lownefe of the company he n^ets in 
them, it appears very clearly to me, that every 
thing which is <:heap, ismade or managed 
with a peculiar view to thofe that are poor, 
and will in general fuit them only : It may be 
laid that menof education, genius, fcience,and 
fo forth, are often poor ; but what then ? Am 
I to be peftered with the cbmpany of half a 
fcore Dutch boors, becaufe it is probable that 
a man of genixis may now and then honour 
it with his prefence. But however, to do 
juftice to thefe boats, I fliall readily allow, 
that if the fare was fix-pence a mile, they 
would be a moft agreeable method of travel- 
ling : They are well built, the cabbin a good 
room, with windows fb dilpofed that you lee 
much of the country. The canals are not 
only deep, but from thirty to feventy feet 
wide ; they fet off at regular hours, and arrive 
at the fame. 

Delft is an agreeable place, I conceive it 

to be half as large as Norwich, in England ; 

the principal objedt in it is the manufactory 

of earthen ware. Mr. Geradus van Weflel- 

C 4 inck 
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hick is at prefent the principal manufadkurcr? 
I had a letter- to him, intimating that I fhould 
be glad of fbme intelligence concerning the 
prefent ftate of their fabrick ; he willingly 
obliged me in this, but as he did not ipeak 
French; I was obliged to get an interpreter. 
He told me that their porcelanc employed 
^ about four thoufand people, men, women ^ 
and children ; that the.manufadure was once 
lb flourifhing as to fupport more than feven 
thoufand, but the fetting up a fabric of white 
ftorte ware in England was very prejudicial 
to it, though not near fo much as die efta- 
bliihment of the StafFordfhire cream-coloured 
ware : in this refpeft things had been {o 
changed, that Englifh ware rivalled the 
Delft, not only in the Britifh confumption, 
but even in their own city, where the fale of 
it had alarmed the principal manufafturers fo 
much, as to induce them, to apply more than 
once to the States, for a prohibition of it ; 
this has riot yet been granted, but very high 
duties are already laid ; the ufe of it ftill con- 
tinuing, they are now attempting the fame 
manufadure here to rival the Englifh ; but 
from the fpecimens I iaw of it, I do not think 
there is any danger of their fucc:eeding. 

Making beer is alfo a trade in which the 
people of Delft much employ themfelves, 

and 
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and it flouriflxes tolerably well : there was 
formerly a confiderable cloth mauufadlure^ 
but the fetting up rivals to it in France, in 
Lewis XI Vth's time, brought it tq a very Iqw 
«bb/ 

From this place to the Hague, the diftaface 
16 but four miles ; and as the road was good, 
and chaifes commonly, paiGng, I preferred 
that conveyance to the paflage boat. The 
whole country is one continued rich mea- 
dow. J arrived there the i6th. 

The Hague is a confiderable city, though 
called a village, from the ridiculous reafon of 
its not being walled. It has more of the ras 
in urbe than any place I have feen ; the ftreets 
zxt broad and regular, but few of them with- 
out trees ; the iquares are groves ; and the 
numerous gardens, in union of the whole, 
M?ith the furrounding meadows, which \% 
hardly ever broken by thofe dirty receptacles 
of iilth, and innumerable brick-kilns^ and 
eow-yards that encompafs London, render it. 
quite country, and make it charming to 
thofe who love thcli rural doings in the xnidft 
of a city. 

I was recommended to the Parlianwnt of 
England, as the beft inn, and one to which 
all perfons of any confiderjition rcforted. I 
found it fully anfwerable to the charafter I 

had 
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had received : although I was moderate in 
ordering at meals, as well through oeconomy 
as a diflike at a table fully covered for a An- 
gle perfbn, yet I could not come off for 
lefs than two regular courfes, and feveral 
forts of excellent wine ; indeed I found it to 
little purpofe to be explicit in dire<9:ing;what 
I would have for meals, for I wasferved 
with a variety, whether I would have it or 
mot ; the expences ran at about two guineas 
a day on an average ; but I entertained ibme 
perfons of character, in confequence of letters 
1 had procured to them. There is nofatisfafbion 
in travellingexpenfively ,e{pecially in eatingand 
drinking, further than proportioned to a man's 
rank and fortune ; and I had ever entertained 
an idea, that money was better expended in 
j)urchafing the rarities, or other peculiar pro- 
dudlions, as faf as my purfe would allow, 
than Iquandering large fums at inns, and on 
the rpad^ It was not my defign to make any 
long ftay at the Hague^ or I fliould have en- 
quired out private lodgings, and a more oeco- 
nomical way of living. I mention thefe cir- 
cumft^nces as a hint toother travellers, that 
they may confider and lay their plan of refi- 
d'enee before hand ; for my ftay was longer,, 
and confequently more expen^ve, than I de- 
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In general, I had met ,with nothing but 
' Dutch beds in Holland, that is of four or 
five feet high ; a young couple, on their wed- 
ding night, unlefs^their blood is true Dutch, 
1 fhould think would run the hazard of 
breaking their neck^ ; in truth they are fit 
only for the moft fober fleepers; but on hint- 
hig a diflike^ J was (hewn to an apartment 
fitted up in the Englifh ftile. 

The ftreets at the Hague are extremely well 
paved with clinkers, that have an appearance 
of bricks, and the joints fb well made, that 
they admit of wafliing like an houfe, and the 
inhabitants feem to vie with each other in 
this public cleanlinefs ; thofe of each houfe- 
keep that bit clean which is before it ; this 
makes walking in them wonderfully agree- 
able. I obferved the fpirit of this* cleannefs 
at Rotterdam and Delft, but the pavements 
not being equally good, the efFefts are not fo 
vifible as here ; and here let me remark, that 
the extreme idea of keeping their houfes-cle^n, 
of which I have fo often read uncommon ac-- 
counts, feems rather to have declined among 
them. I think I have been in many houfes 
in England, that are kept to the full as clean 
a€ any that I have chanced to fee in Holland ; 
but this extends, however, only to the better 
ranks of the people, for among the lovvGr 

oiieti 



ones there is no comparifbn between tlie two 
nations : a Dutch cottage^ or the houfe of an 
inferior tradefman, with ever lb many chiU 
drea in its i^ ^ clean as poflible; but in 
Snglandy iuch ai^ too often the residence of 
$kh and jiaftinefs. We have a female cha- 
lader among us, that is vulgularly oalled a 
davfdk^ but fuch a charader is not to be met 
in Holland. 

One circumftancc which I have heard fomc 
of my countrymen find terrible fault with, 
is the fuel ; a fire of wood will dbft as much 
at the Hague, as feven fires at London, and 
I law no coal ; turf is the only firing. I have 
noobj^dion to it; the ablenceoffmoak, which 
from fea coal is beaftly, and from wood death 
to ones eyes, is a great advantage ; add to 
this, that the mofl afthmatic man will find no 
irjcorivenience to his breath from turf. But 
as to the floves, and rooms heated by ftoves, 
they appear to me extremely difagreeable ; 
cuftom I fuppofe would reconcile them ; but 
the chearful fociety of an Englifh fire far 
exceeds thefe contrivances. 

This place carries a very diflferent appear- 
anc^ from any other I had feen in Holland; bu- 
finefs, and making money, is one of the only 
employroents and plealiires you fee at Rot- 
terdapa ; but the Hague has very little trade 
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going forward} to make ftftiehda for Which, 
here is as much good company as at any other 
place in Europe; all foreign minifters refide ' 
here; it is the court of the Prince of Orangfe, 
and the meetings of the Sttttes-genefal are 
never held at Any other place : the number 
of elegant equipages is great, and the tx* 
penfive drefles you fee, the number of fer* 
vants, the general air of luxury and pleafore, 
all carried a very different appearance from 
atiy thing I had yet feen : but notwithftand- 
ing its being the refidence of fo many idle 
people, who ipend great incomes, ftill the 
Hague is miferably provided with pablic di- 
Verfions. 1 went to a pkce they tilled the 
•opera-houfe, ^d there met with a Frehch 
Comedy, wofully afted ; it gave me a diftafte 
of their theatre: and this h the principal 
houfe of amufement, which is partly fup- 
ported by the fobfcriptions 6f foreign mini- 
fters. I was informed that operas are nbw and 
then performed, when 'fingers are to be had : 
Concerts they have pretty bften, and tolerably 
good ; the beft however are at private houfcs. 
But what I loft in the public way, I gained 
in the more private ; on my delivering my 
letters to feveral perfons df fome diftinftion, 
and waiting on Sir Jofeph Yorke, I wis in-^ 
troduced to Ibme good company, that contri*. 

buted 
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buted greatly to make my relidence pcvfc&iy 
agreeable; the parties I attended, were, as I 
believe is the cafe in all the great cities in Eu- 
rope, much more to my inclinations thaa 
any entertainment I could receive in public^ 

The public buildings at the Hague make 
no figure ; the houfes that form the ftreets 
and iqyares being in general much iuperior, 
mapy of thefe are great. The palace, as they 
call.it, has feveral courts, Jbut is a poor build- 
ing : that of Prince Maurice, Governor of 
Brazil, is not at all ftriking. 

The Voohout is^he Dutch Mall, and h 
about as broad as that of St. James, but not 
near ;fo long : it was planted by the Emperor 
Charles V. there are three contiguous .ways 
for coaches, and the buildings that face it 
make a good figure ; but what is very amazing, 
inflead of gravel, they have made it of cockle 
ihells, which in treading has a vile effeft* 
This is ftrange, a$ gravel might be had at no 
.dear rate from our Thames. Sand is thege^ 
neral fubftityte in Holland, and this alone i? 
a great deduction from the beauty, or rather 
formality of their gardens. This Mall is, 
however, as mucli deferted as our Ring. 

The Prince Graftls a very noble ftreet, near 
half i mile long, of a; grand breadth, and a^ 
ftrait as an at'row ; a very fpacious canal^ ' 

planted 
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planted on both fides, runs along the middle 
of it, having feveral ftone bridges' with iron 
. balluftrades over it; the houfes, eipecially 
one fide, make a fine appearance, and the 
whole, in a word, is a very great ornament to 
the Hague. But it is a ftrong inftance that 
this planting of ftreets has not an efFeft equal 
to a fine range of buildings, unaccompanied 
with trees : a canal regularly cut through a 
very wide ftreet, faced with ftone, accords 
perfedly well with the regularity of houfes, 
and is a great improvement, but trees have 
nothing to do in the cafe. 

Having {pent eight days very agreeably at 

- the Hague, I, made an excurfion the 24th of 

- April to Scheveling, a village about two miles 
off, on the fea coaft ; the road to it through 
the fand banks is curious. Here the company 
from the Hague come to eat filh frefli caught, 

: and feme to bathe. The coaftisvery well worth 

. viewing, to fee the great attention and care 

^ that is given to keep the banks in order, to 

defend the country from the fea. On this 

^ beach, which is very flat and regular, was 

ufed the famous failing chariot of Stevinus, 

which carried eight and twenty perlbns the 

aftonifhing dillance of 42 miles in two hours; 

. aiid once, by an error in him that held the 

. rudder, if we may fo call it, was v-ery near 

j faililig 
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filing i;trith a full cargo into the fea, which 
was rather mote than thejr baipiined for. 
The great fuccefs of this famous machine hai, 
in different parts of Europe, produced iHany 
imitators ; and an hundred fcbemes^ for con- 
ducing not only coaches and chariots, biit 
alfo carts and waggons, and even ploughs, 
harrows, and rollers^ by wind : Ibmething 
ufeful might probably be done in it ; but 
found mathematicians wanting money for 
fuch experiments, they have never gone fur- ^ 

ther than the clofcts of viiionawes and dab- i 

biers. j 

On my return in the afternoon, I took a j 

walk to the Wood near the Hague, belong- 
ing to the Prince of Orange, which is fe- 
mous in Holland ; but nothing in it will in 
the leaft ftrike a perfon ufed to the gardens 
in England : in the houfe is a fine faloon or 
ball-room, with a cupola in the ceiling : it 
is richly ornamented with very fine pidures, 
many by Rubens, Vanderwerfe, Varelft, ^ 
Schuyf, &c. 

The 25th I employed in vifitingRyfwick, 
a palace belonging to the Prince of Orange, 
and famous for the peace concluded there. 
It is the only building of free ftone in the 
Seven t^rovinces : it is ftrongly enveloped in 
wood, which darkens every room; this paf^ 

fioa 
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iron of crouding all their houfes with wood 
is unaccountable in the Dutch. In a hilly 
bleak country, where wind and plenty of air- 
were evils, ojiie would naturally look for this 
tafte, but it is prepofterous in a dead flat, 
in which the air is as apt to ftagnate as the 
water, and cpnlequently the more open the 
better. Nothing in the palace, but a few 
good piftures, is worthy of obfervation. At 
'Homflaerdyck, another palace belonging to 
the fame Prince, is a gallery of many very 
fine paintings, by the beft mafters of the 
FJemifli fchool. Many of the lower rooms 
are richly paved with fine marble ; and there 
is a clofet of the Princefs's entirely wainfcotted 
with old japan. 

The 26th I left the Hague, and took the 
t;reckfchuyt for Leyden, being not more than 
nine miles, and paid for myfelf and lervant 
fourteen ftivers : I was very fortunate in com- * 
pany, ib the mode of travelling turned out ' 
for this time very agreeable ; we were near 
three hours on the way • I took up my quar- 
ters at the Golden-ball, and let me here re- 
mark, as I have mentioned the inn, that I 
found the accommodation good, but dear. 
Leyden is a very large, and in general an 
handfbme city, fortified, but not ftrongly. 
There are few canals in it, which gives it in 
.Vol. I. D this 
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this country a peculiar appearance ; but die 
water is much complained of as being bad 5 
the canals they have ftagnate, and the pu- 
trid exhalations are mifchievous. 

The ftreets are long, broad, and ftrair, 
and the houfes very well built ; the Ra- 
penburg ftreet is a very noble one, but not, 
as the inhabitants aflured me, the fineft in 
Europe. The great church is a very fine 
building. Nothing in the ftadthoufe is wor- 
thy of obfervation, but a piftute of the laft 
judgment, by Luke of Leyden. The univer- 
' fity here is the moft famous in Holland, and 
well known all over Europe for having pro- 
duced many very great men. 

I was particular in my enquiries into the 
ftate of the woollen manufadure here, which 
has long been very confiderable ; the work- 
men confift of feveral nations, and iinsong 
others, feveral French refugees : the fabrick 
employs feveral thoufand men and women, 
and fome children ; they make chidBy broad 
and narrow cloths, ferges, and camlets, but 
they are inferior to the fineft cloths of the fame 
kind made in England. I defiredto be informed 
if this inferiority was owing to a want of fine 
wool, or to a want of markets ; the former 
is the account that has been given ' by nu- 
merous authors, that haVe mentioned thel^ 

fabrics : 
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fabrics: a very ratelJigent, and feemingly 
candid mafter maiiufadlurer, aflured me, that 
they attended principally to making thole 
cloths that met with the readieft fale through 
Turkey and the Eaft Indies, Spain, and other 
countries ; that cloths equally fine with the 
Ertglifli woulil not fell, not from being 
difliked, but from their dearnefs : they have 
made cloths as fine as any in England, and 
ibid them as cheap astheEnglifh, buttheprice, 
throughout all their foreign markets, regulates 
their mahufadture. That as to wool, they got- 
much from Spain, w.hich aiifwered all the 
purpofes of fine, fome from Great Britaia and 
Ireland ; but, added he^ not fb much as the 
Englifh apprehend. The coarfe comes froiii 
Germany, and large quantities from Poland 
and Turkey; I aiked him how they came to 
buy fine cloths from England to exp6rt, as I 
well knew they did at Rotterdam, if their 
own v^ere in more reqiteft on account of 
cheapi:tefs ? he replied, that he meant only 
in general; that certain ihdividnals, regard* 
lefs of ptice in all the regions to which their 
fabrics were exported, would have the very 
beft, but it was nothing in cbhipariibii with 
the btilk of thfe dethand, whith was for cheap 
cloths ; amd that thty found it fo much mote 
advalitageous to put only coarfe one* in their 

D z looms, 
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loonis, that they readily fubmitted to pur- 
chafe the finer forts from England. 

I found they all agreed very well in com- 
plaining of the decline of trade ; they aflured 
me that the manufaftures of Leyden were^ 
fifty years ago, at leaft one third more con- 
fiderable than they are at prefent, and wh^t 
is worfe, they rather decline every day. I en- 
quired the reafon of this declenfion; they 
told me it could only be attributed to the 
great progrefs made in manufadures in France, 
England, and Germany; that the Englifh 
rivalled them more an^ more every day ; that 
the fabrics of France,^ in time of peace, did 
them much mifchief at prefent, but in the 
laft century were a mortal blow to the Ley- 
den ones ; that in Germany feveral Princes, 
who formerly cloathed their armies entirely 
with the Dutch cloth, had lately eftablifhed 
manufadlures for fupplying themfelves. 

l^efore I quit Leyden, I muft offer a few 
obfervations on the country through which 
I have paffed fince I left Rotterdam : all this 
part of Holland is in general a very rich mea- 
dow, fcarcely an arable field being any where 
{ten : thefe meadows are very rich ; they 
are quite flat, on a loamy marl foil; as near 
as I could compute, I reckon the rents 
of them to ri^ from forty Ihillings to fix 

pounds 
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. pounds an acre, Englifli meafure. They arc 
principally applied to feeding cows, of the 
large breed, which in. England is called the 
Dutch, and by fome the Holdernefle cattle, 

, The peafants are remarkably attentive in the 
management of their cows ; they keep them 
houfed through a very long winter, and as 
clean as an Englifh gentleman would his race- 
horfe : they do not efleft this by means of 

much litter; on the contrary, they ufe none 
at all ; but they make a trench of flone or 
brick in the floor of a cow-^room, fb exaftly 
placed, that the dung may fall direftly into it> 
which being taken regularly away, and the 
dirt of the reft of the houfe fwept into it, forms. 
^ good eompoft ; and the faving of ilraw, 
where there is no arable land,, is^ar^ objeft of 
capital iniportance. They further rub and 
curry their cows, fb> as to keep them as clean 
as any horles, which they think eflential. to^ 
their giving much milk; and they keep tlieir 
houfes as warm as poffible, flopping every 
crevice till the breath of the hearts makes the 
wholel houfe perfectly warm : this I think is 
a ftrange cuftom, and feems very contrary to 
nature ; but they carry this notion fo far as 
to cloath their cows in funimer, while they 
are in the meadows feeding; this, makes a 
ftrange fight. 
. D 3 Befides 
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Befides cows, thefe paftures are fed by Vaft* 
herds of black cattle, which are bought by 
Dutch drovers in Holftein and Denmark; they 
are purchafed for about^ forty or fifty (hillings 
a head, and when brought to Holland, more 
than an hundred miles, are fold to the Dutch 
farmers at three or four pounds a head ; and 
it is very obferveable that thefe meadows are 
ib rich that fome of the beafts will be fattened 
in fix weeks, but two months are a common 
time, and three months fufficient for the. 
Jargeft and worft thriving among them. The. 
butchers buy them fat, at five, fix, eighty 
and nine pounds a head ; and as an Enghflv 
acre will fatten three of them, the farmer 
ipakes from three to fix pounds an acre for 
only a part of the year ; but this profit is not; 
from hence to be calculated, his taxes an4 
his rent leave him no great matter for his owa 
life. It is afferted that the flefli of thefe oxea 
is not ib firm, nor their hides fo ftrong, nor 
fb capable of making good leather, as thole; 
of Englifh cattle ; this is owing to the 
hixuriance of the food, puffing them up it\ 
two or three months, rather than giving them, 
that fblid fat which fix or eight months efi-e£t 
in England : it is accordingly obferved, thai; 
although fome of thefe beafls are as large as 
the Englifh ones, yet their flefh is not fo 

heavjr 
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heavy, fb that they will iiot weigh equally 
with Englilh beafts of the fame appearance. 
As the Dutch eat very little beef freih, the 
greateft part of thefe herds are falted for the 
uie of the fhipping, the Eaft India company 
taking off great quantities; or dried and 
fmoaked in a peculiar manner for hung beef^ 
which they export as a rarity all over Eu* 
rope* 

As I am here ipeaking of the foil, and its 
produce, it Will be proper to obicrve, tha^ 
land fells dearer in the neighbourhood of Ley-^ 
den, than in any other place in Europe, whejar 
applied only to cultivation and not to build- 
ing: arable land fells for 200 1. an acre; thre^ 
acres have been fold for 650 1. meadows felts 
at 130I. an a:cre ; but the gardefis, which are 
very famous, bring comnrK>nly from 250I. ta 
3 1 oh pound an acre : the produ<5ls they yield 
are highly valued by the connoifleurs in eating,^ 
inforaueh that Amflerdam, though at nine- 
teen miles, diflance, is principally fupplied 
from hence* The gardeners, are very fkilful, 
.not only in cropping their lands incefiantly, 
xipon the plan how purfued by the befl around 
London, where this art is in as high perfec- 
tion as in any place in the world. 

The general fertility of the country, which 

far moft produ<fts is very great, bxit e%eciaUy 

D 4 for 
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for grafs, is owing to the foil, and to every 
tneadow being well watered : from the ge- 
neral flatnefs of the whole, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the {ea,\Vith the numerous rivers, 
it is evidently a drained marfli or bog : being 
all either a fat marly loam, mud, or a turf 
bog ; thefe are rich foils, and with the ad- 
Vantage of cattle having always water to re- 
courfe toj which the Dutch boors eftecm a 
matter of great confequence both to fattening 
and milking, they perform the wonders that 
here are leen : much is dwing therefore to fuch 

numbers of canals and rivers * that interfeft 

the 



* Among the rivers, it is very well known that the 
Rhine is Very inconfiderable. At Leyden they fhew an 
infignificant canal, which is the realRhine. The remark 
of a modern author,' on this river, is very juft : ** The 
glory of other rivers increafes proportionably to the length 
of their courfe, but this dwindles to nothing, and is ut- 
terly loft before it comes to the harbour. After it has been 
forced to divide itfelf at Fort Schencken, where one half 
of its waters take the name of Wahall, the Yflel robs it 
of another part a little above Arnheim ; ftill it goes on 
to that city, though much weakened ; and about twenty 
miles from thence, is obliged to feparate again at the city 
ofDuerftadt. Here its principal branch takes a new 
iiame,^and is called the Leek, arid the poor little ftripped 
rivulet turns to the right, retaining ftill the old name of 
Rhine, and pafles on to Utrecht, where it is divided a 

fourth 
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jtaeadows, and probably Ibmewhat to their 
overflowing large tra£ts in winter, and leav- 
ing,' it may be prefumed, fome parallel ad- 
vantages to thofe which are left by the Nile. 
Before I quit the neighbourhood of the 
Hague and Leyden, which are reckoned the 
politeft places in all the Provinces, and the 

mofl: 



fourth lime* The Vetcht breaks ofF that place, and takes 
its courfe to the north ; and the little thread of w^ter, whick 
is yet called the Rhine, paffes quietly to Worden. At 
length It comes to bid its laft farewell to Leyden, and 
faintly finiihes its courfe, by loHng the fmall remainder 
of its waters in two or three canals, without having the 
lionour to enter the fea^ We are not ignorant of the 
caufe of the Rhine's fate ; it was an earthquake, w^ich 
fliook the Downs in the ninth century, and filling th? 
mouth of this river, forced it to return and feek a new 
paflage. The Leek was then fcarce worth notice, but 
the watery of the Rhine, which were driven back and 
overflowed the country, and fwelled and deepened the 
Leek's channel, and the entrance of the fea has been ever 
iince fhut up againft the antient courfe of the Rhine. 
Thus this poor river, which runs fuch hazards in the Lake 
of Confiance, and throws itfelf down the precipice near 
ShaflFhaufen, lofes at length its reputation and waters at 
the village of Catwick. * Tis related by feveral good au-r 
thors, that the trail: of land called Zealand, was at that 
time divided into the feveral iflands we fee nowj and that 
thofe lands, woods, and meadows, which were between 
Amfterdam and the Tcxel, were overflowed and covered 
'with thofe waters now remaining, and known by the nam<: 
ijf the Zuyder Sea.". 
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moft learned, both from the one being a feat 
of government, and the refidence of the fo- 
reign mmifters, and the univerfity of the other 
being the leat of the fciences and literature, 
let me offer the few renurks i have made oa 
the characters of the peoplelhaveyet feen^that 
if there is any eflfential difference between thenx 
andthe inhabitants of Amfterdam,and the more 
diftant provinces, I may not confound them^ 
' There is a very great national refemblance a- 
mong the lower clafles of the people ; and in* 
deed, among all but the highefl:, who fupport 
themfelves without trade, and who have tra- 
velled ; the latter are all more or lefs French,, 
er imitators of them ; they ipeak that language 
cinly, dx'efs in the French tafte (w:hich by 
the way is not very natural among the marflies. 
©f Holland) eat in the fame, and give them- 
felves feme airs, as if they pretended to the 
French llvelinefs and vivacity : it is very evi- 
dent, that this clafs is compofed of fuch mon- 
grel animals, that we muft not take our ideas 
ef the national chara<3:€r from it^ becaufe 
they carry in their very face the marks of 
being but baftard Dutch. Let me remark, 
however, that the Hag'ue leems full of thele 
Frenchified Dutchmen ; that place not being 
lupported by trade, but, on the contrary, the 
refidence rather of idlenefs than induftry ; nu- 
merous 
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merous families refide in it that have left off 
bufinefs, or that live without its help, which, 
with the refidence of foreign Ambafladors, may 
eafily account for the motley appearance of cha- 
rafter which we find in that city. It is alfo 
worth obferving, that this character is found 
much at Leyden, though not near fo common 
as at the Hague, but at Rotterdam there is a 
vifible difference ; this fcale fhews plainly that 
the charafter and the manners of the people 
are much formed by their dole adhering to, 
or neglecting bufinefs. At Leyden, the uni- 
verfity draws a great number of perlbns who 
have no views of trade, and who, therefore, 
affeft the appearance and manners of the in-t 
habitants ; but at Rotterdam, every creature 
is deeply engaged ia commerce, and confe- 
quently exhibit the true I>utch charaftef 
much more to the life. 

A dole unbroken iilduftry feems to be the 
ftrong n^rkthat is met with in every one; no 
application wearies them, no accidents divert 
them ; they are attentive only to the railing 
wealth ; and it is aftoniihing to fee the nuixi-^ 
ber of them that attain very great fortunes, 
and yet continue alt their anxiety and eager-* 
nels to get more, witliout feeming to give 
the leaft attention to enjoying more than a 
very moderate competency. Their conStis- 

tutions 
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tut ions are cold and phlegmatic to an amar-* 
ing degree ; a fober, dry, regular, pArfimoni- 
ous way of life is habitual, and no paliion 
feems to lurk in their bofbms that can be- 
fufficient to ruffle them : This, however, can- 
not be attributed to the love of trade fo much 
as the climate. A Dutchman is as amphibi- 
ous as a frog ; half the comitry is water, and 
half their time is ipent upon ^he water : the 
vapours from fb much of it, and fropi a foil 
that is low, moift, and boggy, muft have a 
ftrong effect on the minds of the inhabitants. 
What an aftonifliing colitraft between love 
in Spain and Italy, and in Holland f Would 
it not be amazing to tell a Neapolitan ina- 
morato, that the height of his fine frenzy was 
mere climate ; that if he lived in Holland, 
he Would regard his miftrefs with the mo£t 
cool friendfhip ? 

But theie characfieriftics are not to be 
made general to the whole people, there are 
and muft be many exceptions ; but the more 
of thcfe are found, the more, I am clear, muft 
be taken from thofe who have travelled, or 
from thofe who are idle. From parlimony, I 
expefted a more univerfal appearance than I 
met with at Rotterdam, Delft, &c. I met 
with feveral merchants and manufa^fturers 
who lived genteelly, and though not all in 
> - the 
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^e French ftile, yet in much eafe, plentj, 
;and evident affluence, while they ftuck as 
■^lofely to trade as if no fuch marks of wealth 
were found around them. They feem to 
indulge in expence at the table, and in their 
wines; the furniture, and fitting up of their 
houfes are other articles, and equipage alfb. 
Drefs, amuiement, and fervants, do, not 
claim their atteiition fo much. 

But the true national charafter, unmixed, 
muft be fought for among the lower clafles ! 
here are to be found the fame coldnefs of 
conftitution, with no other invigoratibn than 
-comes from much flrong beer, gin, and t©- 
hacco, all of which they take in large <juan- 
-ties : you fee an uncommon, and even unre- 
mitted induftry, which is AhColutdy necef- 
fary to keep them, where all the neceflaries 
-ofhfeare at leaii one third dearer than in 
England: you alfo find a rough boorilhnefs 
in them, much beyond what is met with 
^Ifewhere ; /he very lowefl of the pfeopfe 
will not pay the leaft mark of perfonal rcC-- 
pea to the greateft merchant in a town : this 
is the efFea of that equality which flows 
through a republic, and not mere, liberty • 
for they are governed here with three tiwZ 
the leverity that the lower people in England . 
are, who have therefore more. liberty, but 

yet 
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yet we do hot find this degree of boorifhncfs. 
The low people in Holland ha\'e been re* 
proached much with being paflionate, draw- 
ing their knives on one another, and vio- 
lently cruel in their infurreftions ; from the 
little ftay I have made here, it is but juftice 
to fay that I* have met with fcarcely any in- 
ftances, and I ftrongly believe, that whenever 
they happen, it is owing to their being too 
fr6e with gin ; for as to that choleric heat 
and iuddeh paffion met with in the fouthem 1 

parts of Europe, I have not met with one 
inflance ; and yet from moving quickly about 
to examine every thing, it is a vafl number a 
of the people I have feen. m 

Ftom Leydcn to Haerlem the diftance is 
fifteen miles, which the boat performed in 
four hours» This little voyage I took the 
20th, and went by recommendation to the 
Golden Lion ; the inns, I again repeat, are as 
dear as thole in England, but I do not think 
them comparable to ours upon the great 
roads* The views of the country by the 
way are not dilagreeable, though you have 
' a range of vaft turf pits, and the Lake of 
Haerlem all the way on one fide ; but the 
other is much diverfified with meadows, 
which they told me are fed principally with, 
black cattiet The Lake is- twelve miles 

loug 
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iong md three broad, lying between Am- 
ilerdam, Leyden, and Haerlem ; fhere is a 
Very confiderable traific on it, fo that it h 
£nely fprfead with iails. It yields vaft quan-^ 
tities of fi(h. It is aftonifliing, that little 
jealoufies between the three great cities near 
this river Jhould prevent their agreeing in a 
work fo vaftly profitable, as draining it, and 
converting the whole to rich meadow ; tlie 
water is nowhere more than eight feet deep^ 
and all of it could be conveyed away at no 
very large expence, and the wlx>le (pace kept; 
tJry* Tile Dutch, with whom i converied 
lan this fubjeft, agreed that the bufinefs 
aaaight very eaiily be done; but iaid thou 
Amfterdxim, Lejden, and Haerlem, muH: 
agree in it* 

Haerlem, like all the other cities of Hol- 
land, is Surrounded with d fhew of fortifica- 
tions ; but none that would enable it to hold 
<>ut three days againft an tlrmy well pro- 
vided-. The ftreets arc wide and iirait, but 
the houfes have nothinc: to admire in them : 
there are maiiy canals : the number of inha- 
jbitaiits are reckoned at fifty thouiand. The 
4)rincipal church is a very fine iirufture, ia 
it are three organs ; and they fhew in tlae 
walls cannon balls now flicking, 'which 
were fhot agaiufl it by the Sp^aniards in the 

famous 
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famous (lege of 1 572. But the objeds much 
the moft worthy of notice in this place are 
the manufadlures, and the bleacheries : the 
principal trade is bleaching linen ; vaft quan- 
tities, which are made in the Provinces, and 
others from Flanders, and even Silefia, are 
bleached at Haerlem ; whole (hip-loads from 
Scotland, and Ireland, are brought hither 
for the fame purpofe. Jt is the quality of 
the water which has fb great an effe£l ; for 
many trials have been made in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where Dutch bleachers 
have been employed, without having the lame 
iuccefs. Let it however Jbe remembered, that 
in proportion to the whitenefs of thp cloth,, 
fuch will prove the fhortnefs of the wear ; 
they rot as well as bleach them : this article 
of nicety fhould therefore be Confined to thofe 
cloths that are defigned merely for the ufe of 
the rich, it is pernicious to others. The 
charge of freight backwards from Scotland, 
with that of bleaching, amounts to lod. a 
yard, which would be a monftrous addition 
to the price of any \)Mt very fine cloths. 

Befidesthis branch of trade,* there are feve- 
ral very confiderable manufactories, particu- 
larly the weaving of velvet, damafks, fattins, 
filk ftufFs of various forts, thread, tape, &c. 
in all which they are famous : great num- 
bers 
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bers of hands are employed by them ; and 
they told me here, contrary to what I had 
learned in the other manufe<5turing towns, 
that their febrics had increafed for fome years, 
but that tkeir bleaching trade- had declined. 
Weavers, upon an average, earn about five 
florins and an half a week, which is above 
nine Ihillings : I had different accounts of 
the nun^ber of hands employed in all, the 
manufadures ; fbme made them 30,000, 
others 35,000, and fome made them 43,000 ; 
but th^re are many employed by fome very 
confiderable breweriesj^ which, work for ex- 
portation. 

From Haejriem to Amfterdam is. ^boyt 
. eight or tiin^ miles ; the boat is two hou^s. 
and an half going i halfway are feveral. large 
. fluices, of an aukward conftruftiony vvhicji 
oblige the pafiengers td walk about a (jiiarter 
of a mile, and change boats* The canal 
runs in an odd fituation between the lake 
of Hi^rlem and an arm of the lea. ^ay i ft, 
I qntep^d Amfterdam, and went imnxediately 
to private lodgings,, which were provided me 
by a correfpondent, to whom I had applied for 
that purpofe,'as it was my intention to fpend 
fome time in this city, fof an opportunity to 
. regard minutely whatever was nioft worthy 
of oblervati6n. '^^- 

VoL.L E CHAP. 
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C H A P. III. 

^mfierJam^^BuilJings^^^RemarkabJe Obje£ls 
— Inhabitants — Trade — fFeahh^ &c. 

AMSTERDAM appears to no great 
advantage to a ftranger on his firft 
coming into it, iinlefs he makes his way 
through the Heeregraft, or the Keyzei^rafr 
ftreets : that of Haerlem is very long, but 
the fluices in the canal hurt the effeft of it; 
the two former have alio canals in the mid- 
dle of them, and are very noble ftreets ; but, 
like moft in Holland, are planted with trees. 
I obferved that fbme of the canals are very 
broad, and make a fine appearance ; but the 
houfes in general are not erefted in a grand 
ftile ; on the contrary, very many of them 
difgrace the areas before them : this, though 
an evil, is in all the cities of Europe, and ef- 
pecially in Lx)ndon. In fquares this great 
city appears to be very deficient ; they are few 
in number, and have nothing in them ftrik- 
ing: that called the Dam is the principal, 

^ ' ' ' - but 
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butiX is very irregular. It would be graced 
by the Stadthouie, were it not for a vile old 
building that disfigures its noble front, and 
which it is a fcandal to the government to 
leave in its prelent fituation. 

But though Am^erdam cannot boaft of 
many fine fquares, like feveral other capital 
cities, yet it contains fome public buildings, 
that ftrike the {pe<9:ator with aftonifl^ment 
at the magnificence to which trade has here 
attained. I was very defirousof viewing the 
principal objeds in the city to the beft ad- 
vantage, and was fully gratified by the m6ft 
obliging attention of Mefll Sautyn and Rofe- 

: velt, who rank amongft the greateft mer- 
chants here, and to whom I brought lette3:s 
of recommendation ; they took every method 
of rendering my ftay agreeable, and con- 
duced me to mofl of the principal edifices 
themfclves. Their friendly politenefs I thus 
publicly acknowledge with the greateft plea- 
fure. . 

, The building, which is incomparably be- 
yond all others, is the Stadthoufe ; the front, 
as given by feveral authors, for I did not 
meauire it, is 282, the depth is 232, and the 
height is 116 feet, befides a fmall cupola; it 
was begun to be raifed in 1 648 ; the expence 

^f.the edifice has been varioufly computed^ 
E 2 ^"ith 
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with fuch an amazing difFtrence, as from 
three hundred thoufand pounds, to three 
millions ; the latter muft certainly be com- 
puted according to the different value of mo- 
ney then .and now ; but even fo, it muft be 
vaflly beyond the truth : the former is in 
all probahility much nearer the reality. The 
front of the building has nothing of tafte or 
elegance in it; it is a heavy pile, which 
ftrikes the fpeftator with that idea which is 
raifed by the grandeur of its magnitude ; the 
general effeft being, in my opinion, a much 
greater error in the architeflb's tafte than the 
want of a fuitable entrance. The infide of 
the building is finifhed in a very noble ftile, 
confidering the purpofe to which it is applied ; 
fuch as a prifon, a bank, the feat of the 
Courts of Juftice, the feffions rooms, guard 
rooms, &c. The floors, walls, and pillars 
are in general of marble ; and many of the 
apartments are adorned with very fine paint- 
ings by the beft of the Flemifh mafters. The 
' carving and gilding I cannot approve ; thefe 
are too light and airy ornaments for the pur- 
pofes to which the whole edifice is applied. 
In the fecond ftory is a great magazine of 
tarins ; and over that, great refervoirs of water, 
with tubes to conduft it into every apart- 
ment ; and another precaution againft fire i«, 
- *" the 
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tfie chimneys being lined with copper. L 
went to the top. of the cupola, for a view of 
the city and neighboiiring country, which it 
gives in great perfedlion ; commanding the 
•whole fpace built, with the .canals, and the 
immenfe nuii^er of fhips in the harbour, al- 
together forming a very noble pro{pe<9:. 

The bank of Amberdam, which is the lower 
apartment, is famous all over the world. The 
great treafare-faid to be locked up u\ the vaults 
of this hoiife, belonging to the haak, are the 
flims received in purchafe, not of bank ftock^ 
but of b^nk transfer. This is- not like that 
of London, a bank that circulates notes iii 
return for ca(h ; on the contrary it is a bank 
of depofit : whoever pays money here, has it 
entered in the bank books, but can never 
more demand, a Ihilling of it : when he waat^ 
to raife nSonefy , he offers to fale fo much bank 
<:redit, which is transferred in a' moment, and 
ever ready to faife any fums upon. 

. Here a. natural queftion may be ftated : 
What is the ufe of fuch a bank ? the excel- 
leiKre of a bank of circulation is evident at 
firft fight; by circulating paper they have it 
in their power to remedy numerousevils,which 
in certain fitugtidns of affairs attend a languid 
circulation of coin : if ixxoney. is toejfcarce, 
fuch an inftitution naay be able to make it 

E 3 plen* 
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plentiful ; and J^nother great utility (at leaft 
it has been fb efleemed in England) is that of 
ifluing large quantities of paper to fupply the 
home demand for a currency, while the pre- 
cious metals are at liberty to go abroad in 
whatever method, or on whatever bufinefs, 
the merchants may find advifable, in order to 
increafe their commerce and their fortunes at 
this fame time : but, on the contrary, a bank 
of depofit is not attended with any one of thefe 
conveniences ; circulation is much impeded 
by it. The circulation of a million of guilders 
is attended with certain advantages in the 
United Provinces, by animating induftry. 
Suppofe this million of guilders is- locked up 
in the bank, it may be faid, they will ftill 
circulate in the books of the bank: true, they 
circulate it Amfterdam, but no where elfe. 
Thus the ejftablifliment of a bank depofit 
has only the efFeft of fixing a vaft portion of 
all the trade and wealth of a country iu 
one Ipot ; of which Amfterdam, with hav- 
ing the worft harbotir, yet poflefling the moil 
trade of any town in Holland, is a pregnant 
inftance. This local advantage of facilitating 
circulationatonefpot,in prejudice of all others, 
IS furely a partial decifion in its favour. In 
a political view, it may be pronounced dan- 
gerous to the ftate. A foreign enemy attack- 
ing 
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Ing a town, or a province, is an evil that 
can be remedied ; but what if an invader lays 
liege to the bank ? what ruin and confufion 
muft enfue ? the lofs of the Stadthoufe may 
be prefumed the lofs of the republick. Banks 
of circulation are open to fome accidents, but 
not a twentieth part of thefe of depofit. 

The treafure in the bank of Amfterdam 
is aa abfolute fecret to all but thoie who have 
the government of it : the value has been com* 
pxited, or rather guefled at, from twenty to 
forty millions fterling ; but naming any par^ 
ticular fums, muft be at beft but wild work^ 
It is, however, a very aftonifliing fyftem of 
accumulation, for it is a well known faft, 
that money once •paid and entered lix the bank 
books can never be demanded ; and it is 
a well known faft, that money is perpetually 
paid in : here, therefore, feems to be a con- 
flant ingrefs but no egrels, confequently a 
treafure which feems perpetually to increafe.* 
E 4 The 



* Since the above was written, I have met with a 
curious account of the operations of this bank, in a late 
aifthor, which well deferves quoting here. " Let me 
fujjpofe a cafe, which may happen, to wit, that for a cer- 
tain time, the trade of Amfterdam may demand a larger 
fujpply of credit in bank than is neceflTary upon an average* 

Will 
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The Exchange is a large building, and 
very well adapted to the ufc ; but it is unor- 
namented, and not equal in architefture to 

that 



Will not this raife the agio ? No doubt. (The agio is 
the difference between thejlandard of money received at the 
iankj and that current.) If the agio rifes fo high as to 
al9R>rit a premium upon carrying coin to the bank, upon 
the fogtiug of their -wn. regulations, tfiis will augment 
^ fum of hank credit, becaufe the money fo carried to 
the bank becomes incorporated with the bank ftock; the 
valua is writ in the books of the bank i and when this is 
done, the coin is locked up for ever. 

If then it ihould happen, that the trade of Amfterdam. 
ihould afterwards diminiih, fo as to /eturn to the ordin- 
ary ftandard, wiU not this overcharge of credit ddprefs 
the rate of bank money, and fink the agio too much be- 
low the parof the intrinfic value of the two currencies i 
To thefe diiGculties I anfwer like one, who being ie- 
norapt of fa<Sb^ which I could never get afcertained by 
any perfonia Holland, to whom I had accefs for in- 
formation, and which remained bid from m6ft people in 
the deep arcana of Amfterdam politics, muft have xficourfe^ 
to cpnje£tures founded upon nsitural fagacity. 

Firft then, the city of Amfterdam knows, from long 
ey pwitnce^ 'tbe rate of demand for bank money ; and it 
is not to be fuppofed, that uj>on any fudden emergency, 
which may heighten that demand for a time, they fliould 
be fuch novices as to increafe the credit upon the books, 
fo far as to run any rifk of overftocking the market with 
It ; ef^eciafly on fuch occafions, as the deficiency of bant 
credit might be fuppHed with coin, conftantly'to be 
found in the city of Amfterdam. 

Fur- 
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that of London : the contrivance bf num- 
bering the pillars, for the fake of* finding a 

merchant 



Further, who will fay that there does not refide a 
power in the managers of this bank to ifllie coin for the 
fuperfluous credit,, in cafe that, in fpite of all precautions 
to prevent it, a redundancy of bank credit fhould at any 
time be found upcm their books f 

It is very true, that no peribn having credit in bank 
can demand coin for fuch credit ; and as qo demand, of 
that fort can ever be made, it i$ very natural to (uppofe, 
ths^t a redundancy^ .Qf coin and credit can never be purged 
off. ' 

During my ftay in Holland^ I was at great pains to 
difcover, but to no purpofe, whether ever the bank iflTued 
any part of their credit cafli upon any fuch occafions. 
Every one I convf^rfed with waa of opinion, that if ever 
ainy coin had been taken from the treafure of the bank, 
it muft have been by authority of the States, for. national 
purpofes ; a ftep condu£led with the greateft fecrecy, and 
the matter of hA I found was extremely doubtful* 
But this is nodking to the prefcnt , purpofe. That the 
coin may be di%ofed ot^ I allow, though I do not believe 
it is ; but how is the fuperduous credit writ in the books 
to be difpofed of? There lies the difficulty. 

The popular opinion is, that coin has been taken out 
for the fervice of the ftate : the opinion of many intelli- 
gent men is quite contrary* 

lam now to give my opinion, not only as to this 
lioint, but upon the main queftion ^ and this not from, 
information, bnt from conjecture, which I Ihall bom- 
bly (vbxak to the better judgment of my reader. 

My 
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merchant the more readily^ is a very con- 
lenient one» and ^vell delerve& imitation. 

The 



Mjr opmion then is. Firft, That every (hilling written 
m the books of the bank is a(flually Ipcked up in coid^ 
irk the bank repofitories. 

Secondly, That although by the regulations of the 
bank no coin can be iflfued to any perfons who demands 
it, in confequence of his credit in bank ; yet I have not 
Che leaft doubt, but that both the credit written in the 
books of the bank, and the cafli in their repofitories, 
which balances it, may fuffer alternate augmentations 
and diminitions, according to the greater or lefs demand 
fbr hank money. If I can prove this, all difficulties will 
be removed. 

. My reafons for being of this opinion are : Firft, 
From principles I muft conclude, that if 4ipon any occa- 
^a whatever, even when the fmalleft demand for bank 
money, and the greatefl demand for coin takes place, 
there was an impoffibility of producing the leaft diminu- 
tion of bank credit, or of procuring any fupply of the 
metals from the bank, the confequence certainly would 
be felt by an extraordinary fall of bank money ; or, which 
Is the fame thing in other words, by an extraordinary rife 
in the value of the metals, when compared with bank 
money. 

Now this is a cafe which never happens. Variations^ 
upon the i-ate of agio of two or three per cent, perhaps 
more, are frequent and familiar. The demands of trade 
&>r coin or credit are £> flu£buating, that fuch variations 
are unavoidable ; but was there an overcharge of banlc 
credit^ which no power could diminifti, that overcharge: 
would quickly be perceived ; becaufe the fluduations of 

the 
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The Admiralty is the, next public edi- 
fice that demands attention ; the fize of It 

and 



the agio would entirely ceafe, as the balance of a fcalc , 
nearly in equilibrio ceafes from a total overcharge oa 
one fide. 

Second, My fecond reafon is founded upon- a matter 
of fa<Sl, which I muft now apply. 

There are upon the fquare, before the Town-houfe of 
Amfterdam (the Place de Dam) between ten and eleven 
in tjie morning, a number of caQiiers, whofe bufinefs it 
is to buy bank credit for current coin. They bargain 
with all thofe who have occafion either to buy or fell i 
and according to the demand for fpecie, or bank credit, 
the agio rifes or iinks : and as thefe caihiers muft con- 
ftantly gain, whether they JFurnilh bank credit or current 
coin, fince they are never the demanders in eitheir o{>era- 
tion, it is commonly found that there is in their favour 
about ^j. per cent, or perhaps i per cent, according to 
the revolutions in the demand : that is to fay, one who 
would firft buy fpecie and then fell it, would lofe y or 
perhaps xV "po^ this. operation. 

It is a matter of fadl, that the bank lends both coin 
and credit to the brokers, cafhiers, or lombards, who are 
conftantly found on the Place de Dam'. 

Whenever, therefore, the bank finds that agio falls 
too lovv, with refpetSl to the coin 5 and whfcn, in confe- 
quence of that, the demand for coin increafes, then they 
lend coin out of their repofitories to the brokers ; and 
when it rife§ they lend credit. 

This coin thq bankers difpofe of to thoTe who have 
bank credit, and who want to convert it into coin. 
They fell the coin for bank credit] the pur^hafor writes 
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and the environs, containing tKe Arfenal, 
and the docks for building and rigging 

fliips, 



off the tunsfer in favour of the broker, and he again re- 
pays the value of the coin to the bank, by transferring 
the credit he obtained for the coin in favour of the bank, 
jr^is done, the bank may expunge this credit froih 
their books ; by which means their depofit of coin is di- 
minished, andalfathefutn of credit which was found 
fuperfluous. 

If, on the other hand, the circulation of the trade of the 
city fliould m a fliort time afterwards begin to increafe, 
thofe who have coin, which, in. that cafe, would not fo 
well ferve the ufes of circulation as the bank credit, come 
with it to the brokers, who fell them bank credit for it : 
this coin the brokers deliver to the bank, which writes 
off the credit lent to the broker^ in favour of him who 
has paid his coin for it. 

This is, as I can guefs, the nature of the circulation 
of the coin in the bank of Amfterdam. 

It is a curious method of preferving an exaS proportion 
between the coin in depofit, the credit written in their 
books of transfer, and thci demand for bank money. 

From thfs I conclude, that the treafure of the bank of 
Amfterdam is not near fo great as fome authors^ from 
iDfire conjeflure, have afferted. 

The author of the Effay on Commerce reckons it at 
four millions of guilders ; and the Amfterdam edition car- 
ries in the margin a correction, which gives us to under- 
fiand, that it amounts to between eight and nine hun- 
dred •millions. Davenant efteems it at 36 millions fter- 
lidg, Mr. Megcns, an author of great judgment and fa* 
gacity^ efteems this treafure at no more than 60 millions 
^guilders, or about 5,500,000 K fterling j a fum, fays 

he. 
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(hips is very confidefablc. It coniifts of 
three fides of a (quare ; the front being a 20 
feet long, and the wings the fame ; in the 
midft is rfie yard for building.^ The arms 
and ftores belonging to the (hips are kept in 
the Arfenal, in very great order. The ground 
floor is filled with cannon bails ; the fecond, 
contains the arms and cordage ; the third, 
their fails, pullies, flags, &c. Befides theie, 
here are many curiofities of the naval kiad, 
which are worth viewing. The dock. is 
508 feet long ; and contiguous to it are the 
hou(es for lodging the (hip carpenter^, &c. 
The order in which every thing is kept ai>d 
conducted throughout all the departaientSt 
Cannot fail of ftriking every one. I obferved 
very few men of war, but there are fora^- 
times 50 fail and more laid up here. The 
following is the lateft account that ha$ been 
publi(hed of the ftate of the Dutch navy ; 
but as it was done in Holland, I know not the 

exa<3: 



he, wherewith great things may be done. IJniverfal 
Merchant, fed. 61. I agree intirely with him, thzifor 
the ready money demands of the trade of Amfterdatt)* 
that fum conftantly in circuktion may go a.ghqat 
>ngth.". 

An Enquiry into the Principles, of. Political CEd>- 
npfpy, vol. 2, p. ^99. By Sir'James Stewart, ' * 
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many pieces of heavy artillery, and in another 
more than iix hundred large anchors ready 
: for ufe. The two rope walks at*e 1 8000 feet 
long. 

Thefe are the principal public buildings 
in this city; but I Ihould obferve, that others, 
not of this confcquence, will attraft the at- 
tention of the traveller ; fuch as the works 
of the harbout, the fluices, the baftions, with 
each a windmill, feverai bridges, &c. As 
to Ho(pitals, there are a vaft number of them, 
but the architedlure of the edifices is nothing; 
it is, however, highly worthy of obferva- 

• tion, that all the poor of Amfterdam (and 
indeed of all the Provinces) are maintained 
by charity or public foundations, there being 
no poor's tax in any country in Europe^ ex- 

" icept England : the faifte funds fupport all 
the Hofpitals, in -which are ^bove twenty 
thoufand fouls. 

At great numbers of houfes, and at all pub- 
public ones, or; that in which any^ public ,bu- 

'firiefs is tranfadled, there are poor's-boxes, 

-in which it is very indecent not to put Ibme- 
thing on all lales, auctions, confiderable bar- 
gains, &c. which are cdllefted and* kept by 

,the'treafurers of the poor, called-i here the 

. pooir's deacons : thefe alfo ipporrrt -certain: 
perfotis to go throtagh the city for alms, on 

• .- .: certain 
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Certain feftivals, all which are applied to the 
fame ufe ; the theatres, and all public (hews 
and fpe<3:aeles of whatever kind, pay a third or 
an half of all their gains to the fame end: 
thefe means do not always anfwer the amount 
that is neceffafy, and in fuch cale the go- 
vernment grants the remainder. 

In all the towns of Holland they make 
excellent prbvifion to force the idle to work. ^ 
The houfeof correction is called a Rafp-Houfe, ' 
in whicTl they fhut up the idle poor, that 
can vrork afnd maintain themfelves, but will 
not. The employment they give them, is 
that of fciwmg and rafping Brazil wood ; in 
which, if they are not expeditious, they are 
fcvefely beaten : for offenders, particularly 
the lazy, they have an admirable contrivance ; 
it is a cellar with a pump, into which they 
let water, {6 proportioned to the ftrength of 
the perfbn, that he fhall be able, with infinite 
labour, in pumping it out, to fave himlelf 
from drowning ; which fate they are by law 
to fuffer, if they do not elcape it by this work; 
for thofe, whofe idlenefs is carried to an in- 
Corrigible length, this performance is ex- 
^celleutly adapted. I was informed alio, 
that thefe j^ilons are ufed for young men, 
whofe defakucheries or Iquandcring difpofi- 
tions threaten to ruin their healths or for- 
V.OL. L F tunes. 
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tunes, being put in here by their fathers or 
other relations : I thought this very ftr^nge, 
and put feveral queftions concerning the ex- 
tent of the power thus ailumed, and what 
degrees of offence were to meet with thii 
puniflimcnt, but could get no (atisfaftory ' 
account ; nor do I apprehend it is the rcfult 
of writteii laws, fb much as antient cuftom : 
women fometimes put their hufbands in for 
extravagance. 

As to churches in Amfterdam, the only 
one worthy of much attention is the new 
one, dedicated to St. Catharine ; the orna- 
mental parts of which are finifhed in a moft 
high manner. The pulpit is carved in the 
richeft ftile ; the chancel is parted off by a 
railing of Corinthian brafs ; the windows are 
finely painted ; the organ is the beft in the 
Low Countries, and they fay here, in the 
world : it has a row of pipes defigned to 
counterfeit a chorus of voices, but it performs 
it very badly; there are fifty two whole, 
befides half ftops, with two rows of keys for 
the feet, and three rows for the hands. The 
rrionuments erected to Van Ruyter and Van 
Galen are worth feeing. This edifice, how- 
ever, is not finiflied, though begun more than 
an hundred years ago; the fteeple was de- 
figned to be much higher ; more than 6000 

piles 
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piles were driven into the ground in one hun- 
dred feet iquare, as a foundation for it, but 
ftill they thought the bogginefs of the ground 
not iiifficiently remedied for fiipporting {o 
vaft a weight as this ileeple wpuld be if it 
Was finiflied. 

. The manufadures carried on in this city 
Aire more numerous and confiderable, than 
any othier place in the Seven Provinces : they 
weave all forts, of cloths, woollens, ftuffe, 
and filk, gold and filver filks, ribbons, ta- 
peftry, linen in large quantities, &c. all 
forts of fabrics in leather, with man,y in ivory 
and metals : they have a vaft variety of 
•mills for fawing, poliflbing, &c. moft bodies. 
Their fail-cloth^ and paper manufadlories, 
are very confiderable, and the printing of 
books fhould not be forgotten : here are great 
■ numbers of bookfellers, who, it is thought, 
employ twice the piefles that work at Lon- 
tJoia: thefo books are exported to England, 
and fome to, the fouthern parts of Europe, 
but vaft numbers to all parts of Germany, 
Denmark, and the North. 

Amfterdam contains near three hundred 
thoufand inhabitaftts. 

The air of this city is fo bad and foggy, 

that I caa. hardly believe the affertions of 

thofe who aver it to be healthy : it is fur- 

rouwded entirely by the fea and marfhes j 

F. z the 
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the canals are very numerous, and not always 
free from noxious, exhalations : the cleanli- 
ncfs indeed of the inhabitants is carried to as 
great a degree as Any where elfe, but this 
by no means remedies the evil; for that 
eternal walhing muft add to the damps, 
which are otherwise fo ftriking in this coun- 
try : the wholefonveft part of their cleanli- 
nefs is that exerted in keeping their canals 
clean ; but I muft remark, that I law no 
finj^U negleds of this moft eflential objedl. 

They were formerly very attentive to have 
all carriageson fledges, and drawn by only one 
-horfe ; this was certainly a wife precaution, 
.confidering that the whole city i& on a foun- 
.dation purely artifi?:ial, on piles ; but this 
difcipline is much relaxed, for I obferved 
very many coaches on wheels : it is true, 
they pay a confiderable tax, which, as the 
•number of coaches increafed^ has been raifed 
once or twice, and amounts now to about 
feven pounds fterling a year; but fiill as 
luxury increafes, coaches on wheels increafe, 
and th^ higher they, are taxed, Ibme fenfible 
.men here reckon, the more they would be. 

The public income of Amfterdam, raifed 
by taxes, and fome public buildings, &c. 
aoiount to one million fterling, * per annum : 
there have lately been fome confereaces on 

the 
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the fubje<fl of raifing them ; and^ it is laid, 
they will amount to one million two hundred 
thoufand pounds in five years, without bur- 
thening the lower clafies more than at pre- 
fent. 

Refpefting trade, this is the grand empo* 
rium, not only of the United Provinces, but 
the center of all the commerce of Europe ; 
for a general correfpondence it much ex- 
ceeds I^ndon ; but the general value and 
amount of London's trade much exceeds that 
of Amfterdam. Two thoufand fail of Ihips 
annually enter this port, which muft form 
a vaft commerce. I do not, at prefent, en- 
large on the different branches of the great 
trade, becaufe, in future chapters, Ifliallgivc 
an account of the trade of Holland, particu- 
larly refpefting its prefent ftate. 

I have been very fortunate in my quarters 
at Amfterdam, being recommended to a pri- 
vate family in trade for lodgings : I dined 
for fbme days either at an ordinary, where 
1 paid to the amount of ten fhillings for my 
dinner, or at fome merchants houfes to whom 
I was recommended, but afterwa-rds I agreed 
to board with the family : they lived much 
better than I fhould .have fuppofed any peo- 
ple would do who let lodgings : the din- 
ners were excellent, and drefled in the French 
F 3 ftilei 
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ftilc ; but I paid twenty florins (at is. 8d.} 
a week for /lodgings, and 17 more for boards 
that is, for felf and n>an : this would be very 
dear in. London ; bijt I could not have boarded 
and had handfome lodgings in London at all; 
this is owing to the difference of cuftoms be- 
tween the two cities. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

O/I the 'Dutch Eq/l India Company. 

THE Dutch India Company, I believe, 
is, without exception, the moft confi- 
derable trading eftablifhment that ever ap- 
peared in the world : The conquefts of the 
Portuguefeinthe Indies, were atchieved under 
the command and power of the crown, and 
they were extended to an amazing degree ; 
but with all the regal attention, they never 
equalled the dominion which the Dutch 
have gained under the direction of a private 
trading Company; in trade, their inferiority 
was greater ftill, and in duration no compa- 
rifbn can be admitted. 

We are not to wonder at the great fuperio- 
rity of this Company over all others ; for fuc- 
ceeding to moft of thePortuguefeacquifitions, 
on the downfall of their power in the Eaft, 
they laid fuch a foundation of future power 
, for themfelves, that no other Company ever 
had any thing like fuch aulpicious begin-. - 
liings. Add to this, it was firft inpriority , and 
•F 4 enjoyed 
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enjoyed thefe noble advantages without ri- 
vals ; France had not dreamt of trade at all ; 
and England vv^as without an Eaft India 
Company, or an Eaft India trade. Was a 
revolution to happen now in tjiofe countries, 
limilar to that of the Portuguefe power,- all 
the trading nations of Europe, who have 
commerce in the Indies, would divide the 
Ipoil between them; but in the cafe of which 
we are now treating, the Dutch cam? in for 
the whole. 

Their acquifitions' were fb extenfive, and, 
at the fame time (o very important, that the 
Company found it abfolutely neceffary to 
their fecurity to keep up a very ftrong force 
by fea and land in the Indies ; this has givea 
rife to the very magnificent defcriptions we 
have had of the great armies, navies, and 
ftate^of the Governor General at Batavia: 
Some of thefe circumftances are exaggerated, 
but many of them appear to be very true. 
The number of iflands, fome of thein the 
largeft in the world, which are in their, pof-. 
iefiion or in their power, make it neceflary 
that great fleets, and confiderable .land forces, 
Ihould be in readinefs at Batavia, and other. 
Ifttlements, in order to proteft and defend 
iMph numerous coafts and countries, 

, ^ .: . - . But 
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But uotwithftanding advantages, fuperior to 
thofe of any other country in tl?e Ifldie^^ thU 
Company has been long on the decline ; thi^ 
has baen principally owing to t;he eftabliflv- 
ment of {o Hfiany others ; the Engliih have 
robbed them more than any other country ; 
France from 1 720 to 1 740 had a Company 
that flourifhed {o greatly, as to prevent all 
Importation from Holland, except fpices; 
^nd even exported much to Spain, Germany^ 
and Italy. Denmark and Sweden, have ber 
^een them fiipplied their relpe(9:ive iphabi-* 
tants ; fb that the Dutch Company has not 
the benefit of the mjirkets which ihe once 
^t^Uy fupplied ; this muft, in the nature of 
^ings, make a wonderful alteration in it^ 
affairs. Biit there are other reafons for thi§ 
declenfion, which are touched upqn with 
{ome other very curious particulars, in an 
account of the prefect ftate of their trade^ 
given in by one of the Governors General ; 
but as the paper never appeared in the En-» 
glifh language, I fhall take fome extradsfronx 
it, which will make the reader acquainted 
with feveral particulars that defqrve. atten- 
tion. 

*' Without contradiction, the E?ft India 
Company of Holland is not in lb flouviihing 
9 ftate as it wa$ formerly ; we may for this 

inllance 
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Inftance feveral direft and indired caufes^ 
which may be reduced to three principaF 
ones. Firft, the too great extent of their 
poffeflions in the Indies, which renders the 
adminiftration lefs eafy and more fubjeft ta 
inconveniencies. Secondly, to the ex- 
ceffive abundance of the produftions of the 
Eaft, and confequently the diminution of 
their price in Europe. Laftly, the relaxatioi> 
of zeal and attention in the part of thofe 
Employed by the Company, for want of pro- 
perly recompencin'g the merit of fome, and 
punifhing the mifdemeanors of others. The 
iirft of thefe caufes is too evident to render 
any proofs neceflary. We know how weak 
the origin of the Company was, to what a 
degree of power it increafed within' the fpace 
of half a century ; and how, at all fucceeding 
times, an aggrandizement of ftates, and ter- 
ritories too vaft came to it. The fecond caufe 
can only be imputed to all the maritime na- 
tions of Europe, who, animated by the ex- 
ample, of this Company, have applied them- 
felves, fince the peace of Utrecht, to naviga- 
tion and commerce ; infomuch, that after 
reckoning the freight, the intereft of money, 
and the rifks of the fea, there is fcarcely any 
benefit refults from moft of the articles in 
this traffic, that arc become common ; to this 

we 
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we muft join a cultivation conftantly carried 
on in different colonies, which has rendered 
fo many productions much lefs rare, and 
greatly cheaper, than they were many years 
ago. A natural confequence of the third 
caufe is, that the Company's officers^ pre- 
vented in many cafes from making their for- 
tunes, and from recompencing themfelves in 
the manner which they think their due, have, 
inftead of feeking with -emulation to advance 
the interefts of the Company, neglefled all 
the opportunities, and liibftituted their owa 
private interefts for the public glory. Wc 
fupprefs other particulars, of which the de- 
tail would be odious. ,It is only to be wifhed, 
that we may be al>le to indicate the moft 
cafy and efficacious means fpr remedying 
thefe evils. This is the object which wc 
propofe in the courfe of thefe c^fervations } 
and which may be divided into three princi- 
pal parts: that is to fay, the navigation, com- 
merce, and government of the Company. 

I 

The Navigation of the Company. 

THE navigation to the Indies is the prin- 
ciple of the eftablifhment of the Company, 

and 
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aiid which ought to be confidcrcd, not only 
as a (bciety of merchaats, but more ftill as a 
ixwamercial power. Confidered under thefe 
two lights we may conceive the neccffity of 
the ihips being proper for carrying good con- 
gous, and not Id^s capable of defending them- 
iblves than attacking others in cafe of need. 
Neverthelefs it is eafy to difcover, that the 
qonftruftion of moft part of their fleets has> 
many obftacles in the way of fulfilling thefe 
cnds^.or even equalling the perfedions of fo- 
r<eign ibips employed in the fame trade, • 

By a ferious attention to this defcft, they' 
might have efcapcd many evils, which they 
have a long time experienced, but principally 
of late years; evils which^ befides tbofe 
flowing from the ill-conftruftion of their 
ihips^ have not a little contributed to the in- 
qapacity of the perfons to whom they have 
been committed. 

Naval architedure is not like many other 
fcieaces, lubjedt to fiippofitions ; it has its 
principles and its rules. All depends on giv- 
ing the building an equal and methodical 
ftrufture. It will not fuffice to lengthen 
them fome feet ; for if we miftake in the pro- 
portions of the general dimenfions, the fault 
rauft be irreparable. They rej^sft thofe of 
x6o feet, under pretence that they draw too 

much 
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rmuch water for certain ports ; and we remark, 
that other people enter thofe ports with 
Ihips greater th£^l theirs ; ftill they neverthe^ 
feis conftrudt them from 135 to 150, or from 
130 to 145. Every Ipecie is good and pro- 
per for the fervice of the Company, provided 
that the largenefs and depth be anfwerabk 
to the length • 

, No objedion holds againft experience. ' If 
the ejitry of the ports is practicable for the 
fhips of foreigners, if the banks of Bengal 
are not to them a hindrance, if other fhips 
than thofe of the Company navigate without 
rilk at Canton, and- the fame throughout 
China ; what difficulty is there in their imi- 
tating other people, by building fuch (liips 
as they doy and which may be loaded and 
unloaded in all the ports ? An effay of a few 
years would undoubted^ decide the fuccefs^ 
to the advantage of their commerce and na- 
vigation, not only in the Indies but in Eu*^ 
rope irfelf ; under the fuppofition of a better 
courducSt with relation ta the manoeuvres of 
them.. 

In equipping the fhips, it is alio neceflary 
that they regulate themfelves. by the example 
of other nations, who, with 50 or 60 ncken, do 
more than the Company with an hundred.. 
By following the models propofed, the ex- 
4 pences 
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fences would not exceed the common coft ; 
and without giving into any prejudices, the 
(hips would be incomparably better, and the 
,tranfport of merchandise much more prompt* 
There would aMb refuk from it, an augmen* 
tationof the naval forces of the Company, of 
which the moft formidable fquadron might 
be equipped in the Indies, but not merely for 
the defenfive. The interloper, the Apollo, 
is a.proof of this, among many others; this 
Ihip, on its return to Europe, efcaped through 
the Straits of Siacapour, by the force of fail^ 
ing, in fpite of the efforts of five of the moft 
confiderable cruziers of the Company* 

Thofe which they have are more often 
employed in commerce than their real bufi- 
nefs ; it follows therefore, that it is not al- 
ways the intereft of the Company to have 
them equipped at once ; it would fuffice to 
have them armed according to the exigence 
of the cafe. 

One hundred and twenty men compofi 
the ordinary crew of the largeft ihips 
Qf the Company in voyages back ; in fmaller 
Ihips, the number is about loo* 



II. 
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11. 

Tbe Navigation in the Indies. . ^ 

THE^ paflage from Europe to the Gape, Is 
too long for the number of men which the 
Company annually embarks to arrive in 
health. In truth, the Chinefe ihips of the 
•Englifli, that have hardly half the number, 
go from their ports, without touch- 
ing at the Cape, diredly by the Straits of 
Sunda ; but they cannot bring them in com- 
parifbn with ours. It is to be wiflied that 
the Company had fome fmall eftablifliment 
on this fide the Equator, for the refrefliment 
of the (hips. They might fupply this defe<St 
by being allowed to put into St- Jago; where, 
after having refrelhed, they might continue 
their route to the Cape : The diftance and 
the expence would be very trifling. 

^he Navigation from the Indies to Hollands 

WE cannot but be aftonlflied, that the 
fliips of the Company are (hipwrecked in 
their return from the Indies, when thofe of 
other natioias arrive fafe in port. Thefe 

evils 
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evils are owing to two caufes ; one, the vmtit 
of agility in the manoeuvre ; and the other, 
their being embarrafled with the merchandize 
of individuals. 

If it was poffible to permit them to fill 
their empty calka at St. Helena, and to pro- 
vide live provifion and pafturage, it would 
.contribute much to the health of the crew, 
and the prefervation of the cattle* Perhaps 
the Ifle of Afcenfion, which ought to be 
equally well known, might be as proper ^ 
the firfl:. It is certain, that one or the other 
of thefe places of refrefhment would eafe 
many of the Ihips in fhdr return, in trayerf^ 
ing fo long a voyage as from the Cape to. 
Holland. Their holds being lefs taken up , 
with calks and provlfions, would contain a 
much greater quantity of merchandize. 

I fhall here prefent two other queftions, 
not diredly regarding the Indies. One, if 
in return, all the fleet ought to attend one 
bad failor ? The other, if it is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary that the Company's fhips Ihould make 
the tour of the North of Scotland and Ire- 
land, inftead of entering the, Channel, which 
would abridge the courfe - more than a 
montli^ 

IV. 
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IV. • 

. The Commerce efth€ Company in general. 

IT is requifite that commerce (Kould ei- 
ther be perfeftly free, or entirely conftfained. 
The mixed ftate is fubjeft to fo many incon* 
yeniences, that it becomes more milchievous 
than advantageous. We cannot here give 
the fliackles, or prefcribe the bounds which 
depend not upon us alone \ fuch is the nature 
of that of the Company throughout the In- 
dies, excepting the particular produce of the 
colonies, as Ipices, and other commodities,- 
whereof they alone are in pofleflion ; it is 
thus' with the coffee of Java, and in part 
\<?ith the pepper ; but principally the com- 
merce of Chlha. By permitting an entry In 
the river of Canton, although only to trade, 
the Chinefe rendered the Conipany its exclut- 
five grant of navigating there alone*, which 
was more prejudicial than any thing to fo- 
reign nations. If Ihe cannot at prefent equal 
them, it is a proof that they have already 
gained much ground, and that it will not be 
difficult for them to advance. 

Her commerce in the Weft of the Indies 
is in yet a worfe ftate. She has the name of 
trafficking, while others hav« the efFe£t : re- 

VoL. L G ferving 
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fcrving the fpiceries, and the copper of Japan 
in ingots, two articles into which her rivals 
cannot brtak. All that fhe carries on, 
on this fi^, will not bear any comparrifbn 
with the Ijucrative trades of the EogJiiK and 
J^renclx;. for, one of her fhips, which en*- 
ters. the Ganges, there are not leis thm five 
of tbofe na^tions ; and the city of S\Ji?at» fo 
famous fdr its commerce, receiving millions, 
tpuph nothing of the Putch. Mocha,. Jeda^ 
B^iSpra, aU Perfia, and the cdaft between the 
Perfian Gkilph, zvd the river Ind«3, ought to 
be in the laft fmrprife,, at thofe amazing 
quantities of merchandize, in whixrh they 
trade every year, withant feeing more than* 
the arrival of a fingle £hip of the Company 
hajf loaded, and whereof the cargo is not 
worth more than an hundred thoiafand fto- 
lina. 

It is a long time fince their competitors, 
iiaye" been feen granting to individuals, paff. 
ports, and letters of proteiftion, under their 
colours, and of v^hich the neturna are ^ell. 
worth thefe favoursi. . The Dutch,: on the 
«05ntwry> arQ unmoved Ipojkatars ofthis nia-: 
nagement, and are coat^tcd with.tb^ir na-/ 
Yigation of B^t^via hh right, auid of. ibme 
Other ports,, aft^r having. abiandoifted thof^ o£ 
S«m„ Pegu^,Arraf:»^. i^hto:>. acd ethers^ 

... . .irfuch 
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\vfeich Ibreigners, doubtlefs, .would ft<ittlaiiy 
firc<|u€n'« if they did not i^nd their benefit in 
it? ^"^ . 

But ^hut are file articles eflential and moflf 
ufefiii' to the Company ? Without contra- 
dicSkiba', the ipices, and copper in ingots. 
The renaainder, as* pewter, lead, vermilion, 
quickillvet', camphire, &c. of which the 
trade is^ in common ^ith . other nations, 
aiid tvftere of there are generally a good' 
itt^arfeet, it is not any gr'eat ihatter. 

But to return to thefe quarters that lliilit 
themfetves in fending to Europeftuffs, pepper, 
lalt pette, and other miiiuti^ 6f lefs value : 
as to the ftufFs arid opiurti on the Weftern 
<5bafts 6( Samatra, th6 Company has only the^ 
comm^rde' df the laft article, from Baros to 
tiie poiht of IndrapOra ; and the fame in the 
Weftertv Proviilces, in a: part of the Malac- 
cas^, df Jambi, Palembkng, and' Timor. The 
retiimirtg of opiurti WOiild alfo be left, if it 
was ndt ^dvantageotis to Batavia ; but where 
is its cdfAriierte of callico^s ia the comptoirs 
\indeir its^ dejienderice, if we* except thofe' 
^»hldi dre madfe aldrtg^die Weft dbaft of Sii- 
liiatra:* 

Thet^Affic of the^WeferncoiftpfcMrs isfo 

pitiful^, that the attlele df fug'ars will not 

fuffice fb^ returniflgwhat they cbfty the Com- 

G 2 pany, 
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pany, in fending them to Surat, Malabaff 
Coromandel, Mocha, or Perfia ; it will not 
defray the expences of the eftablilhments,^ 
which they maintain, and of the ihips. The . 
profits have not anfwered the expences for- 
many years. It is in vain to alledge, that 
this expence is fubmitted to as neceffary for 
enjoyuig the. important benefit of the ipices, 
and the copper ; thefe two articles do princi- 
pally regard the Coromandel coaft; and the 
being in poffeffion of them, does credit to 
the government. 

' When the Company reduces its commerce 
to thefe two articles, would (he not lofe for 
them the benefit of the reft ; and how many 
expences will fhe fave by the reftriftion ? In- 
ftead of maintaining in a number of places t^ 
a director and his fuite, who form a council, 
it would fuffice, that one was employed of a 
certain rank, with two affiftants. This fav- 
iug would retrench the e:5?pences one half. 

In the general reform of the aftual fyftem 
of the Company, and particularly its com* 
merce in the Weft, we do not comprehend 
the ifle of Ceylon, although the moft confi- 
derable^ and the comptoir, the mojfl: ftrong 
of that part, not only from its produftionjs 
of cinnamon, but becaufe that is the 
only colony which the Company enjoys ex- 

clufively, 
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clufively, and may continue to enjoy as mil^ 
trefs. In thefe refpefts, which are very dif- 
ferent from other eftablifhments, (he ought 
to be diftinguilhedj by regulating her con- 
dudl upon the aftual circumftances of com- 
merce in thofe quarters, which change from 
time to time. 

All that remains of Bengal, the Coroman- 
del, the Weftern coaft of Sumatra, Malabar, 
Surat, Perfia, and the Red Sea, the Company 
ought to referve with the trade of Ipices and * 
copper in ingots ; taking nothing in return 
but what is proper for Europe ; and making 
Batavia the center of a free commerce, opea 
to all the reft. By this, that city would be- 
come a redoubted rival to their competitors ; 
and by means of riioderate imports, its com- 
merce would procure the Company real ad- 
vantages, inftead of the benefit (he at preient 
finds in fuch equivocal accounts* 

V. 
Of the Commerce of China. 

THE commerce between Batavia and 
China, is very different from that which is 
made direftly with Europe. The one can- 
not be, too much encouraged, nor too much 
managed ; the other, although important, is 
G ^ much 
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much dccliuicd by the great nunabef of fo- 
reign {hips, which, through emulatioin of one 
another, frequent the ports of that empire. It 
muft alio be coniidered3 that the fliips of th^ 
Company, which go from Batavia to traflSc 
with China, and from whence they return to 
Holland, contribute to make a CQmmei'c^ 
languiih already fo divided. Not that they 
ihould give it up ; it is requifite to conti-? 
i>ue it, but with paoderation. When 
things have changed their face at IBatavia, 
one fingle (hip would fu^iCe for this traffic. 
. Tea conftitytes the moft confiderable branch 
of commerce between China and pnrope t 
Without this article the (hips could not re- 
turn half loaded ; the reft, not being impor « 
tant enough for compenfating the expeaces of 
the freight, no perfon would undertake it. 

This produftion ahb makes the principal 
objeft of the commerce between Batavia an4 
China ; for although the junks kept for the 
nfe of the polonies, for porcelane, potteries,to- 
bacco, paper, and an hundred other minu- 
tiae, the tea is always the merchan<Jize 
which makes the beft return for their ex- 
pences and care. The quantity, which 
comes annually by Batavia to Hpfland, whe- 
ther on board the Company's (hips, or fhofe 
of individuals, is aduglly known only to the 

merchants. 
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merchants. It is pratwble thalt the pi'Ojxifed 
arr angemeiits would |)tevent, on the fide of 
individuais, the tranfport of that produdion, 
but it would alio facilitate the importation 
to Batavia; which would at once make the 
trade, of the junks decline. 

It may be made a queftion, whether it is 
for the intereft of the Company, that riiey 
fhould buy all the tea, which the Chinele 
bring to Batavia ? The realbns for and 
^gainft it are equally fblid. Neverthelefs it 
is certain, that fb confiderable a purchafe 
would caufe an embarraffment and an inter- 
ruption in the traffic of the junks; thfe 
more the Chinefe are fubj€<ft to the fales of 
the Company, the more they are mafters of 
the fale of their tea ; after infpe<SI:ion, proof 
and eftimation made, belides the formalities 
which decide if the Company retains it for 
her account or not. In cafe fhe contents 
herfetf with adhering to the antient cuftom, 
and loads a (hip with tea, received on the 
return of the fupercargoes from China; (he 
need not then mix in that commerce more 
than for the colleftion of her duties, but leave 
to the proprietors the liberty of diipofing of 
their merchandize as they like, which would 
be much more fimple, and more advan- 
tageous. 

G 4 Certainly 
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Certainly this propofition is of cbnle- 
quence, eipecially if we confider that there 
come every year into the United Provinces 
more than three millions of pounds of tea, 
not comprized in the accounts of the Com- 
pany, which reaps.no profit from a tranfport 
fb conftant, and fo prodigious ; iuflead of 
which, this commerce ought to be made at 
the fame time lucrative to them, and advan- 
tageous to individuals. A (hip loaded with 
tea, but with a referved fund, will contain 
about 600,000 pounds; which fcld, will, 
one with another, yield 20 fols, or Z4o,ooo 
florins to the Company. The expence* of 
embarking it at Batavia, which is valued at 
two per cent, on the fale ; and which, with 
the expence of the voyage to Europe, does 
not exceed the fum of 60,000 florins : there- 
fore the Company profits about 200,000, 
without other difburfements or rifles than that 
.of building, &c. This amounts to a mil* 
lion in five ihips, befides 200,000 florins 
profit, on the filver in making the return. 



VI. 
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Of the Commerce of the Company^ relative to 
other articles. 

THE trade of pepper belongs exclufively 
to the Company, in virtue of its treaties with 
the Princes of the country. She ought to 
preferve this trade with the greateft care^ 
and maintain this acquifition with dignity^ 
agreeable to her power, fb very confiderable 
in-thofe quarters. It is the fame at Bantam 
and Falemburgh, and alfb on the greateft 
part of the coaft of Malabar. We know, 
that the direftion of this commerce is fub- 
je£t to very great abufes ; it is particularly 
•neceflary to ordain, that the pepper, which 
the Company appropriates, be ready for fale 
before the departure of the junks. 

Another part of their commerce, which 
in fpite of its declenfion, for many yeafs, 
ought alfb to be preferred, and which is that 
of Japan. The re-eftablifhmentof the affairs 
of that comptoir depend, only upon integrity 
and vigilance. 

It has been along time agitated, both in 
Holland, and in the Indies, whether the na- 
vigation of individuals, between the Eaftem 
Provinces and Batavia, was favourable or not 

to 
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to the Company. Without deciding abf<>. 
lutely upon this point, "we may remark, that 
the aholition of tbtc privilege would be very 
hard upon .the poorer communities of thofe 
quarters, which fumifli the maintenance of 
that capital ;- befides, nothing would ' be 
gained by it ; for> by op^effing the inhabir 
tanCs of Amboina and Banda, they would 
cut off the refource, and favour the fraud 
and malveriation in the delivery of the 
cloves, (of which the commerce is fo preci- 
ous to the Company), and would become 
more chargeable than advantageous. There 
• is no occafion to prohibit to individuals the 
navigation of Macafiar and Amboina, be- 
caufe this province is the grainery of rice for 
thofe quarters ; and for the iarae reafon re^ 
ipefting the people of Batavia, whofe inha- 
bitants are accuftoraed to bring the oils of 
tiie Gulph of Cajili ; alfo flaves, and many 
other fmaller articles. 

As to the commerce of the Philippines, or 
Manilla, their capital, has too great a con- 
nexion with that of the Company to be paf- 
fed over in filence. On one fide, thefe iflands 
receive- annually, by the regifter-(hip, the 
fiufFs of the Indies, and other merchandize, 
which they are in want of: on the other, 
tftey are provided with cinnamon, which is 

much: 
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much uied. This laft wfMMr^t r^j^a^rds 
the Company; the other^ akhovg^ f»or4 
import-aiit, carirki? itfelf <)» i^ithouiT hm par* ' 
ticip^tiop, by the w^y of Sur^^ JJombty* 
Porto Npyo, Madras, Jfengal, and by the 
Strait of Malacca to the PhilippinjDs* For z 
number of ye»rsv this cominercc of indiw-^ 
duials^ whiph i$ fraudulent, ai^d coittraiy Id 
afitieat or4er$9 ha^ been carried on under tht 
n^m^ of the Armeiuans, &c. By faronr cf 
this toleration, it- has been fo «ftabUflied, that 
it would be difficult at prefent to throw any 
obftacle in the way of it, without ruining 
that of Batavia with thofe quarters, ^ich 
would by no means be practicable. It is ne- 
verthelefs certain, that the Philippines ouffht 
to be an obje£J: of the Company's attention, 
who has much intereft in obfcrving well all 
thefle neighbouring iflande. 

Coffee has been for a long time one of 
the befl articles in which the Company 
trades ; jsA preffent, it leems rather to fail ; fo 
iufccptible of viciffitudes is all commerce : 
pepper, on the contrary, which has been 
overcharged, poflefles a fale lb confiderafele in 
Europe, that there is no fear of a fuperfluity : 
with cofiee they can do no better than ae* 
commodate themfelves to the times. 

Sugaf 
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Sug&r is another article much lower than 
it was heretofore. Upon ftibng complaints 
coming from Batavia, the regency employed 
itfelf in feeking the caufes of the decreafe. 
In 1 740, in purfuance of fome advice offered 
them, new regulations were made ; but the 
event was io far from anlwering, that lefs was 
ma^e by it than before. This is too im- 
portant a branch of commerce to be given up, 
and it (erves at prefent to fill up the ihipa 
when in want of faltpetre. 

VII. 

Of the PoJJeJJions^ Colonies ^ and EJiablj/hments 
of the Company. 

THERE is a diftindion to be made be* 
tween the feveral territories in the Indies, 
fubje<3: to the Company, and tliofe where 
they have only the privilege or the cuftom 
of navigating with views of commerce. The 
firft requires fbmething more majeftic than 
an eftabliihment ; the fecond, demands only 
fadories for the traffic, and magazines for the 
merchandize. The firft of thefe claffes com- 
prehends Jacatra, Ceylon, Amboina, the 
ifles of Banda, part of Macaflar, and in fome 
relpeft, the Malabar. The fecond contain^ 
moft of the places fitu^ted in the Weftern 

Parts^ 
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Parts of the Indies, as Bengal, Coromandel, 
Surat, Perfia, ajid Mocha. The weftern coaft 
of Sumatra belongs not entirely to them ; and 
Malacca is held rather as » frontier, which 
might be abandoned were it not for the colo<* 
nies or fettlements of commerce. Ternate and 
Macaflar cover the two coafts of the ifles 
from which they draw the (pices^ and 
therefore ought to be in a ftate of defence : 
they might alfo fub-divide thefe clafles into 
places where they refide only for cultivating 
the friendfhip of the Indian Princes, as. at 
Palembang, Jamba, the comptoirs of Java 
and Bantam. 

When we confider under thefe diftin^lions; 
theTe different countries, -their extent and 
their diftahce, we (hall be obliged to agree, 
that the Cojtnpany has puflied a little too far 
its commerce and its navigation ; and that, 
when flie reduces herfelf to narrower bounds; 
, (he will (ave great and iuperfluous expences, 
and would not gain lefs treafure. 

VIII. 

Of the Colonies of Ceylon and the Splce-IJlands. 

Befides the kingdom of Jacatra,,Maca(rar, 
and a part of Ternate, the company poflTelTes 
the property of Ceylon, Amboina, andBanda. 
There is in the laft of thefe ifles no other 

power^ 
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{AKvief i but aUhec^h we find many princes 
in that o£ An^Doyna, (he is liot the lefs ac- 
knoyf/hdgtd ibwtsdiign of the extent of its ter«« 
ittGiry'whiCh bdongs to her. Theie domains 
wr dio& whiirh aire juftly called by the tidi^ 
of the J^Kntch coionieSy^and vrhere the parade, 
worthy of nJajfefty, is ablblistely necefl&ry. 
*rhe ffuks wWch the Company diraW from 
thenH i^ecomp^nce^ tk^m largely fer the ex-* 
pence, and initire ^em the better the peace-* 
j4^ poileffion of t^itfe territories, which are 
Ae only refourcd oiFthe Company. It is, ne-» 
vertfti^ft tmie;, that their commerce is de-*^ 
dined, but there are means of repairing the 
fofs, or at leaft df p<?eveB[ting'the further de-^ 
^liite of it. 

The Spice-Iflandsi i^eqoire to be kept in a 
godi ftate of defencfe, and the colonies tS 
te well provided fbr. Thofe, who* hav^ 
been-npoiik the fpot, know how iftuch they 
Im^ negieSed thefe articles. Banda is ftrong 
by its fituation and its caftles ; Amboina, oni 
the contrary, is fb weak, that although they 
have known, for more than an age, the bad 
ftat« of its fortifications, they' h'ai?^fe ne^^efi 
dreamt of putting them in order. The cen- 
J3jn(aures will not always permit the execution 
of enterprizes fo expcnfive; but, if they had 
every year done a little, the work would Ibag 

ago 



ago have been finifhed. The declenfion of 
the colony of Ambipaa, is perceptible ia 
the diminution of the crops of cloves, w^hich 
are the princi^rf pfddt^' of that ifland, and 
tl:^ tnp&r materia past of^^e p^bii^ revfen&e* 
|t is more thaix fifteen y^ars that tib^ hw^ 
not ^nly pernf^tted, but even ordaiiied- bcw. 
plantations ; without which,, in abtlnriancc* 
the. want would. not be reiijioved* l€ is the 
fault of thoTe opprdJwr employed In iheier- 
vice of Uae Con^pany, wh<)f, tor' a lov^ tmu^ 
havre dev^our^d every thing -for their p^y«r fiib*- 
Gi&ciiQQ^ and wha, not coi^ent with a legsh 
beiKfit, 'tread every thing under foot,, till thm 
inhabitants^ are difgufled with their feho^iars^ 
of which they fee aU Ae advaaitagea pais tan 
otheir ha^ds. 

Tile.- o^ly means that we know of redrdt 
inguh^affiiirs of the Mokiicca Illauds, cor**- 
fi4eited as a private colony ©f the Ccwnpaiiy^' 
are to recommend the culture cf the landsiit 
TWapad^^ ai^ alfo in the other neighbour- 
ing ifl^Sy and to augmeiH the purcfcuafe of- 
gpki dufti if it be poiEbk, in order, thereby^ 
JO jreiider more Supportable the expenceocca- 
J&9Eed hy.this ftontier. ,^ 
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Batdvia and yacatrd^ 

IT is certainly for the glory of tKe Com- 
pany^ to intereft herfetf in the fplendor and 
aggrandizement of Batavia; this has been 
ttniverfally acknowledged, as true in all times^ 
from the making that city the bafis of her 
cftablifliment in the Eaft-Indies^ and the ar- 
rangements that have been taken in confe- 
quence, have been accompanied with a fuc- 
cefs fb rapid and fo ftriking, that at prefent 
this capital may be named the Queen of the 
Eaft, as well for the number of its inha- 
bitants, as with refpeft to its magnificence*' 
The revenues which the Company draws from' 
that colony, and its dominions, in the kmg-. 
dom of Jacatra, are eftimated at one million 
of florins ; but they muft be more than that, 
if we comprehend the duties on the fale of 
merchandife, thofe upon the fifliery, and 
many others, which have been ceded for the' 
erection and maintenance of a privy council* 

We have faid, and we repeat it, that if the 
Company would referve the commerce of the 
Indies with Europe, and in the Indies, the 
returns from the comptoirs to the Weft; if 
ibe would coiled in the capital, the two prin- 
cipal 
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Cipal articles of the commerce of the Eaft, 
which are the ipices and the copper of Japan 
in ingots : if with thefe (lie was to reduce 
her ordinary expences to a reafbnable medio- 
crity ; if (lie took care to provide her colo- 
nies with all the n^ceflkiries for drawing frorft 
them the fruits required ; if, in fine, (lie 
granted to each the liberty of navigation and 
traffic, with an exception to the Eaft of Ba- 
tavia, it is not to be doubted, but that city 
would become, in a (hort time, the, center 
of commerce, and the Iburce of a fruitful 
opulence ; it Would be the retirement of rich 
men, who would fix themlelves there by 
choice, as a retreat, or with defign of di(- 
pofing of their fortunes to the beft account.^ 
They ought to be infpired with the utmoft 
emulation, to negledt nothing that may ren- 
der life ealy and agreeable, * particularly by 
abundance^and an uniform price of pommodi- , 
ties. 

Numbers of families, who have been (pread 
through divers territories in the Indies, pre- 
fer living in this capital, where there reigns 
more than any where elfe, abundance, repoie^ 
and (ecurity, under the protection of the Com- ^ 
pany. The Chinefe have began to cultivate 
the lands, which is a forerunner, to them, 
of a perfeiSt and extended culture. The lands 
Vol. I. H . ot 
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of Prcangcr, fitviated about a day^s jourhcy 
and half from Batavia, produce, although 
they are not the beft, and in fpite of the lit- 
tle care that has been hitherto taken of them, 
peafe, beans, cabbages, and other legumes. 
What might not be gained from the lands of 
Java, the fineft and moft fertile in the worlds 
if they were cultivated as they ought ! 

We know by experience, that thole of the 
Dutch nation are not proper for labour: 
whether from vanity or idlenefs they difdain 
this fort, and love better to live in indigent 
idlenefs. For which realbn, it would be 
proper to employ, in agriculture, the Saltz- 
burgh countrymen, the Palatines, or others, 
who might embark fucceflively, ten or more^ 
on board every (hip the Company lends. In 
a few years there would then be labourers 
enough for cultivating the lands, and im- 
proving the new ones. No perlbn can 
doubt that thefe men would find in the In- 
dies an honell fubfiftence, from taking a 
very little care about it : for without burthen- 
ing themfelves with the coffee of the Com- 
pany, nor exhaufting the country by plan- 
tations of fugar, which ought to be left to 
the Chinefe, the fingle article of pepper 
might furnilh the wants of more than a thou- 
land. It would be right for them, during 

.^ . /the 
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the five firft years, 'to advance an hundred, 
crowns, to place them in a ftate of procuring 
the heceflary utenfils for .cultivation, that 
they might be -able to fubiift,lJuring the 
time of getting their lands in order. The 
reimburfement of thefe fums fhould be 
made as fbon as their circymftances would 
permit." 

The extracts which I have here given of 
this memoir, and which was written by one 
of the Governor Generals of the Eafl Indies, 
coritain many very curious particulars. They 
let us into feveral important circumftances 
attending that famous Company, which are 
no where elfe to be met with : it appears 
evidently that there is much (hew in the im- 
menfity of the commerce they carry on ; and 
thole, who are (b eager to rival the Dutch 
in the Indies, ought certainly to make a 
ftrong diftinftion between the trades there 
carried on : we find that it would be for the 
advantage of the Company, to lay open all 
the commerce of the Eaft to their own fub- 
jed:s, except that of Ipice, and CQpper of Ja- 
pan ; the other branches add much to their 
cxpcnces, but not proportionably tp their 
profit. Thefe are objefts which it npuch be-, 
hoves any other nation to get a Ihare in» 
though none have a great reafon to hope it, . 
H 2 ex- 
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except the Spaniards; their being poffeffed of 
the Phillippines might render them terrible 
/ivals of the Dutch ; for in thofe iflands the 
product of cinnamon is common, and, in all 
probability, nutmegs and cloves might alfo 
he cultivated with equal fuccefs ; but thefe 
advantages qre in the hands of fb lazy aiid 
unenterprizing a people, that the Dutch have 
little reafon to fear any thing they will do. 

But a circumftance of great moment In this 
memoir, is the clear proof we have in it, of 
the decline in their Eaft India affairs. Whe- 
ther or not the author is exaftly right in all 
his obfervations on this head is not of much 
importance ; but the general fadl on which 
he grounds therh, the decline of trade, is 
• extremely evident^ Now it is very obfervable, 
that this decline has taken place in the midft 
of general peace, without any accidents or 
fudden changes that could afFe£l the com- 
merce ; this gives one no flight realbn to 
conclude, that the author is not right in his 
propof^ls of abandoning that part of the traf- 
fic, whicLdoes not equal the reft, merely 
with- a view to contrad expences : the real 
fadt is, that great fuccefs in all trades, in all 
branches of general commerce, is ever found 
to attend an high fpirited and enterprizing 
period ; times in which great undertakings 

arc 
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are common, and in which trade and war 
go hand in hand : the foundation and pro* 
grefs of the Dutch republic itfelf is a ftriking 
proof of this; and that of their Eaft India 
Company is equally to be produced as a fimilar 
inftance. While the Ipirit of enterprize and 
conqueft lafted, the trade of the Company 
flouriflied ; but the moment they fet them* 
felves down quietly to enjoy what they had 
gained, from that time their commerce de- 
clined,^ The Portuguefe experienced mi- 
nutely the fame fat^ ; that vaft commerce 
which they poflefled in the Indies, was all 
raifed in the midft of war and bold enter- 
prizes : in the prefent age, the Engliflx Com- 
pany perform the greateft feats in the field, 
and is conftantly engaged in war ; do we hot 
find in this period, while the expehces occa- 
fioned by fuch war run higher than ever 
known, that the trade of the Company 
is alfo greater, and its affairs in general 
more profperous than ever known ? The 
dead calm of peace is good far nought but 
breeding corruptions, and flackening all dif- 
cipline ; but in the din of war, and the 
hurry of enterprize, there Is a keennefs in 
every mind, whicli has a beneficial efFe<9: on 
all tranfaftions whether of arms or commerce; 
bcfides, difficulties arife, and aire met with on 

H 3 - every 
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every hand, which for ever keep aftivity 
awake, and make commerce profper better 
than when every gale is favourable, and every 
fea is calm; nothing is fb much to be dreaded 
by a commercial people, as that flothful in- 
a(9:ivity which long eafe and fecurityare 
iiire to bring. I have been led into thefe re- 
flexions by the observations v/hich are com- 
monly made on the Eaft India Company of 
England; many perfbns have found much 
fault with the idea of wars and conquefls, 
but let me remark, that the more of them 
the better ; when once it ceafes to be a fpi- 
fited, enterprizing, warlike company, it 
w^ill ceafe to be an advantageous trading one- 
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C HAP. V. 

Of the Prefent State of the Dutch Commerce 
in Rurape. 

TRAVELLERS too often, for the fake 
of amufing their readers, facrifice the 
more ufeful obje<9:s : I do not apprehend that 
a journey through Holland, with fbme re- 
lidence in the principal cities, fhould pro- 
duce nothing more than a defcription of ca- 
nals and town-houfes; on the contrary, I 
think it more ufeful to lay before one's read^ 
ers, .fuch accounts of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, as can be gairied bol;^ 
by converfation with the natives, and alio aii 
examination of their beft writers, with 
proper extracts from fuch parts as never ap- 
peared in our language ; by thefe means, a 
traveller is enabled ito mix the ufeful with 
the agreeable, and give better and more mo- 
dern aiccounts of thefe matters, than other 
Twrriters who have preceded him. I con- 
dudled myfelf on this plan in the laft chap* 
H 4 terji 
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ter, and I fhall do the fame here, but taking 
different guides. 

The B A L T I C. ' 

BEFORE the a£t of navigation in En- 
gland, the commerce of the Baltic employed 
from a thoufand to twelve hundred fhips of 
Holland, vvrhich, for the moft part, >yent half 
loaded, and returned wholly fo ; the com- 
merce of Norway, alone, employed three 
hundred fhips every year, of four or five 
hundred tons. The aft of navigation having 
reftrained the carrying trade of the Dutch to 
her ports to the fingle commodities produced 
in Holland, their commerce with the North 
at once fufFered a great diminution ; and the 
increafe of the Englifti marine augmented in 
England the confumptibn of the commodi- 
ties of the North, proper for the conftru£lion 
of fhips ; which weakened the commerce of 
the Dutch in the northern feas, hy the com- 
petition of the Englifh, infinitely difadvan- 
tageous to the Dutch nierchants in all their 
fales. Thefc two caufe^, which flow from 
the fame principle, are the reafon of the ac- 
tual flate of the commerce of the Dutch with 
"' . • thQ 
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the North, which is reduced to half that 
which Jinglaad poffeffes at prefent* 
The importations at Pe- 

terlburgh of merchan- Rubles. 

dize from Holland, in 
1753, amounted to A7A9J 5? 

The exportations to 344,792 3 % 

Excefs of the importa- 
tions of merchandize 
upon the exportations. 131,699 26 % 

in 1754, the importa- 
tions arofe to 39^^797 ^3 ^ 
The exportations to * 3^79835 6 pi 
Excefs 81,961 54 J 
> We may therefore value the importations 
of the Dutch in merchandize from PeterC- 
hurgh, at a -common year, in time of peace, 
at two millions, or two millions and a quar- 
ter of livres, or about one hundred thoufand 
pounds ; and the exports to fixteen or feven- 
teeri hundred thoufand livres, or about fe- 
venty thoufand pounds ; and the excefs of 
the importations on the exportations, at 
from four to fix hundred thou^nd liv^res, or 
about twenty one thouiand pounds. The 
increafe of the Englifli marine, fince the zdi 
of navigation, has doubled five times over, 
in their ports, the confumption of the pro- 
ducts of the North, proper for the conftruc- 

tion 
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tion of their armaments. The conftant ap- 
plication of England to acquire the empire of 
the fea, has given them to underftand, that 
the principal means of following it Gonfifted 
in a great navigation, and a great commerce ; 
and that nation has likewife procured itfelf, by 
the ability of the negotiators of it^ treaties of 
commerce, the grcateft advantages. It i& 
under the proteftion of thefe treaties that 
England has eftabliflied houfes of commerce 
in the North, above all at Peterfturgh, and 
in much greater number than the Dutch, and 
infinitely more rich ; for this commerce re- 
quires foreign houies to have great funds for 
providing and contrafting with advantage, 
both in the fales, and alio in the purchaies 
made. It is the Englifli who give price to 
the merchandize of Rulfia, and who give 
the tone to the commerce. 

If we judge of the commerce of the Engliih 
in the North, by that which they carry on 
at Peterfburgh, we may conceive them ta 
have half the trade of the Baltic. Accord- 
ing to an account fent from a houfe at Petert 
burgh, out of 327 fhips which entered ia 
1753, there were 

149 Englilh 
70 Dutch 
3 French 

8 Ruffiaa 
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• 8 Ru/Tian 
a 5 Lubcckers 
1 8 Danifli 
» 21 Mecklengburghers 
6 Dantzickers 
2 Hamburghcrs 
10 Stetiners 

I Holfteiner 
14 Swedifh 

327 Total. 

^ The exportations from 

England in merchan* Ruhtes. 

dize to Peterfburgh, in 

1753, was 2,084,489 70 i 

The importations in mer- 

ijhandize only 999,963 67 

'Excefs of the exportations 1,084,524 3 J 

In 1754, the exportations 

amounted to 2,207,924 24 i 

The importations in mer- 
chandize 9^9»^93 9^ *' 

Excefs of t^ie exporta- 
tions 1,218,230 31 i 
We may • therefore value the exportatioi>» 

of the Englifli to Peterfburgh, in mercban- 

dize, one year with ianother, in time of pe^ce, 

at from tem to twelve millions of livr^s, or 

near 
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near five hundred thoufiftid pounds. Their 
importations at five millions, or near two hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand pounds ; and the 
balance at five or fix millions of livres. la 
time of war, the excefs is much greater, as 
England imports from Ruflia a much greater 
quantity of hemp for her maritime amia-» 
roents. 

The general merchan- 
dize exported to Peterf- 
bugh'in 1 753 amounted ^ ' 

to 3^461,383 62 

The merchandize entered 3,220,623 76 t^ 
Excefsof the exportation s 240,759 85 i 
In 1754* the exportations 

amounted to; 3^577'>939 99 ^ 

The importations to 3,279,097 88 * 

Excefs of exportations 298,842 10 

We may therefore valuie the balance of 
exportation and importation in vthe total trade 
of Peterfburgh, during thefe two years of 
peace, at from twelve to fifteen hundred 
thoufand livres, or about fixty thoufand 
pounds. The total of the trade being from 
thirty-three to thirty-five millions of livres, 
or about one million four hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling. 

Such is the picture which may be given af 
the progrefe of induftry in Rulfia, if we may 

believe 
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believe the minifters of that empire. It is 
true, that the government has given much 
attention 'to gaining all forts of manufactures, 
particularly all ftufFs of wool, filk, and 
linens, which they partly efFeft by their 
mmifters at foreign courts feducing work- 
men to go thitlfer. But as they aft uport 
bad principles, the fuccefs is not anfwerable 
to their hope. Foreigners, tranfported thus 
to Ruffia, are unhappy, and their induftry 
is not natural to the country. 

The commerce of Holland with Norway 
rs principally for timber, in return for which 
the Dutch pay large fums of money : with 
Sweden (he trades for iron, and fome naval 
ftores, for which fhe (ends all the produfts of 
the Eaft Indies, and of the fbuthern parts 
of Europe, but have been much rivalled 
therein by the French. Her principal BzU 
tic trade is with Dantzick, from whence 
fhe brings amazing quantities of corn^ and 
in return fopplies Poland, through that city^ 
with more commodities than any other na- 
tion ia Europe, particularly in Eaft India 
goods, wines, brandy, and all forts af ma- 
faduxes. 



GER- 
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GERMANY. 

THE trade of very confiderable trads it\ 
the North of Germany centers at Ham- 
burgh, which can be confidered only as a ri- 
val of Holland ; but the central and Southern 
parts of the empire* are fupplied, in a great 
degree, by the^Dutch : they have a large trade 
with Brenien and Emden, for the fupply of 
the interior country ; but the commerce of, 
the Rhine is moft confiderable ; the Dutch 
alone have this trade, and they regard them- 
:(elves almoft as the proprietors of the -navi-^ 
gation of that river : this navigation goes 
far into Switzerland, and by means qf the 
Mofelle, the Maine, and the Neckar, a prodi- 
gious extent of populous country, with many 
great towns, are connected, and trade imnie- 
diately to Holland. The induftrious city of 
Nuremburgii iends a variety of manufac- 
tures, particularly toys, of which in i^ngland 
there is a vaft conHimption, and which are 
called Dutch toys, becaufe.we have them 
from Holland. It is neceffary to be expla- 
natory of this inland trade, as the writers in 
the Engliih language, who have treated of 
*he commerce of the Dutch, h^ave generally 
overlooked it. 

By 
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By means of the navigation of the Rhine, 
the Dutch ferve the four Eledorates of the 
Rhine, Sarbruck, Deux Fonts, Baden, Wur- 
temburg, the Brilgau Spireback, Aliace, 
almoft all Switzerland, and the greateft part 
of Loraine, with all forts of Ipiceries, drugs, 
oils, rice^ whalebone, tin, copper, brafs wire, 
fugar, tea, coffee^ the wines of France and 
Spain, brandies, dried fruits, dried and lalted 
lilh, &c. Of moft of thefe commodities 
there is an immenfe consumption in almoft 
all this extent of country. Holland main- 
tains by her commerce that of Frankfort, 
which is only a grand magazine, fubordinate 
to thofe of Holland ; fo. that almoft all the 
connedionsi all the correfpondencies, and the 
commerce of that city, which extend them- 
ielves far into Germany, are . nothing but a 
commerce at fecond ^ hand, of which that of 
Holland is the firft. 

The woods which come to the Dutch by 
the Neckar and the Rhine ; the wines of the 
Rhine and the Mofelle, the pot aflies, the 
iron, the tobacco of Swabia, the Palatinate, 
and of Spireback, are ajl very rich, and make 
the principal articles of the returns in this 
commerce. The loadings of the boats 
which come to Cologne, are for the greateft •■ 
part of fine merchandize, iufomuch that the 

loading 
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loading of a fingle barge often amounts to 
five or fix hundred thouiand florins. Such 
is the idea of the foundation of this com- 
merce, that we muft, for difcovering the 
whole amount and advantages, obferve the 
markets in Holland and Germany, and in the 
other countries that take a part* We muft 
confider Holland as the regular* and forced 
market, where all thefe countries Buy all the 
commodities named above, both for their 
own ule, and fale of the fuperfluity. We 
4>ught, at the fame time, to diftinguifh the 
lefpeftive proprietors of the commodities, 
and the merchants who come in between 
thofe proprietors ; and obferve, that it is by 
means of thefe merchants that there exifts 
any bargains and fales, freights, or return,, 
if we except the article wood, which is all 
done by commiftion. No merchant in Hol- 
land makes his purchafes in Germany, nor 
fends any thing from Holland on^ his own 
account, with exception of wines, becaiife 
they do not fend the wines of any country to 
Holland to fell, but by commiffion ; and 
wood is bought only by commiffion at the 
firft hand : the wine and timber merchants 
of Holland contra<5t upon the fpot them- 
felves. There are alfo little traders iii Hol- 
land, who charge themfelves with conduc- 
ing 
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Ing ttiercharidize of this Ibit in their own 
fcoats to Cologne i their commcjce extendi 
ho further : they retnain at Cologne till they 
liavemade their fale, and purchaled a loading 
for a return ; thefe loadings are not rich ; 
and *here are not, perhaps, ten barges in 
Holland that ufe this commerce, on account 
of the proprietors* 

All the reft of the Gomrheree o£ tht 
Rhine, both out and home, is carried on by 
commiffiori ; they fell in Holland by com- 
Iniffion the hides, pot-alhes, corn, and to- 
bacco. Some Dutdhmen {peculate in thefe 
articles, and in making their purchafesat the 
place ; this however is rare* All the mer- 
<:hants, thofe from Franckfdrt as well as 
all the other cities concerned in the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine, , make their purchafes at 
Amfterdam, or Rotterdam, by their correC^ 
pondents. The boats, which make the na- 
vigation from Holland to Cologne, have only 
a commerce in freight from the proprietors ; 
neither have they any interefl In the pur- 
chafe or fale of the merchandize with which 
they are loaded ; and this trade, by freight- 
ing, extends no farther than Cologne, where 
the merchandize is unloaded, and loaded 
agiainon board the boats of the country. 

YoL. L I The 
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^ The commerce of the Rhine is an obje<^ 
of more than ten millions a year ; and befides 
the profit that the Dutch make upon the 
purchafe and fale of the merchandize, this 
trade further gives three precious branches, 
which are of the moft folid benefit ; the 
freight of the navigation from Holland to 
Cologne, and from Cologne to Holland, the 
,commiffion and the circulation of credit, 
which is a regular benefit without any rrik. 
In calculating thcfe three extenfive branches 
at. a value of more than one hundred mil- 
lions, it is eafy to form an idea of the fblid 
benefits which Holland draws from the na- 
vigation ojf the Rhine. ^ 

If the duties which have been impofed at- 
Wefel, on the navigation of this river, are 
fuch as render the navigation of Holland to 
Cologne dearer than the carriage by land, 
jeither from. Maeftricht to Cologne, or from 
Bruflels to Treves, it is not to be doubted 
but the Sovereign of Wefel, and his fubjec^, 
wilt lofe entirely all benefits arifing from the 
navigation of the Rhine. All the commerce 
.of Holland, which is rnade by that river, 
.might equally be made by taking the 
Rhine at Cologne, and the route by^ land 
froni Maeftricht to Cologne, or by taking 
the Mofelle at Treves : the trade might 

equally 
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, l^qually be followed in thefe two routes ; and 
it would in fuch a cafe happen, that the 
great duties impofed at Wefel, which the 
Sovereign has reduced to a branch of hi^ 
revenues, would produce fcarce any thing ; 
but at the fame time would be ruinous to 
his fubje<Ss. Thefe two new routes, 
which commerce would be forced to take, 
would add, without a doubt, a new value to 
merchandize; above all, to that which 
would be fent by the route of Maeftricht to 
.Cologne ; for this carriage by land could not 
be lefs.than three or four per, cent, on the 
jnerchandize, and perhaps .more, if we con- 
fidcr the incumbrance on the merchandize 
that returns. 

Refpeding the route of Bruflels to Treves, 
the government of the Low Countries is 
too enlightened and too wife not to favour, 
with all its protection, the tranfpprt of the 
commerce of Holland by that way, if th« 
^uties impofed at Wefel obliged the Dutch 
to take it. This route would become, per- 
haps, lefs advantageous than that of Maef- 
trecht to Cologne, and might 4o, inft.ead of 
it, if the navigation of the Rhine was loaded 
with heavy duties. 

We, neverthelefs, ought not to diiTemble,. 

in allowing that great mifchief would refuk 

I -2 from 
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ifrom burthening this navigation with tod 
'great duties. But this evil would fall prin- 
cipally upon all that part of Germany, 
which exports its timber and other common 
dities by the Neckar, the Maine, the Mofelle^ 
^nd the Rhine. The proprietors would be 
forced to fell all their commodities at a low 
^rice, for fiiftaining the competition of mer- 
'chandize of the fame fort in the markets of 
Holland ; and their timber forced to fupport 
^ch heavyduties, becaufe unable to be con^ 
veyed by iany other navigation^ would ne- 
ceffarily drOp to a contemptible price. 

The commerce of the Maefe is not an ob- 
jeft fo important, but the navigation througK 
the country of Liege is of confequcnce ; it 
'makes a great confumption of Ipice, fiigar, 
tea, coffee, drugs, fifh, hides, and many 
of the commodities of the Indies. Holl^and 
draws from thence arms of all forts, hides^ 
charcoal, utenfils of iron of all forts, &e. 
*She carries by land from Nimeguen thfe 
manufactures of woollen ftuffs, which are 
Ipread in great numbers in the environs of 
Liege, Aix la Chapelle, and in the Country 
of Juliers, wools of all forts, oil of olive, 
&c. &c. This article is very rich, fince the 
only magazine which ' has been inade of 

thefe 
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thefe merchandize is at Nimeguen ; for being 
carried by land to their deftination, has en- 
riched imnaenfely the commiffioners, 

FLANDERS, 

THE Dutch furniih to the Auftrian pro-' 
vinces ipices, liigar, tea, coffee, drugs of 
all forts, cocoa, linens, India ftuffs, raw 
Jiides, Spanifli wopl, topper, brafs, pot* 
a0ies, tin, lead, Rhenifh and Mofelle wines, 
thofe of Spain, tobacco, oils, fi.fli dry and 
ialted, ivory, the fruits of Provence and Italy, 
iilks, cotton, aiiid all th? merchandize of 
the Levant, flaX'-feed, timber for building, 
&c. They draw principally in return, porii, 
and colefeed| linens, lace, bricks an4 
i!tQney &Ct 

The commerce of thefe provincesi is one 
of the moft advantageous branches of that of 
flolland. She could not lofe two articles 
more interefting than the iale of printed 
linens, and of paper. The paper mills have 
beeri much increafed of late years, ^nd tliey 
have eftablifhcd.manufadtures qf printed linens 
^d cottons, at Anvers ; the Dutch will 
likewife lofe the commerce from the cole- 
feed of Brabant and Flanders, if they con- 
tinue ?refting colefeed milUt 

I 3 -Th« 
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The adminiftration of the Auftrian pro- 
vinces has made, from time to time, feveral • 
efforts for drawing their commerce out of the 
hands of the Dutch ; but thefe attempts are yet 
too weak, for giving a fenfible decreafe to the 
Dutch trade. Such are the burthens which 
they have laid on the importation of herrings 
from Holland ; and the precautions taken' 
for importing all the Spanifli wool that is 
wanted at Oftend, which the manufafturers 
' at Limburg, Vervicrs, Juliers, Aix la Cha- 
pelle, &c. draw at prefent from Amfterdam 
and Rotterdam. It is certain, that the ad- 
miniftration of the Low Countries will fuc- 
ceed, when they come to be direfted on 
good principles, in providing thefe provinces 
by fea with herrings and lalted fi(h ; but 
tliey can never make it an objeft of com- 
merce with foreigners in competition with 
the Dutch, while the provinces remain fa 
deftitute of a marine. The article of the 
import of SpaniflV wool, eftablifhed at Of^ 
tend with fuccefs, cannot fubfift to the de- 
triment of the Dutch, any longer than the 
Republic does not prohibit the Ihips of its 
fubjefts from tranlporting the wool to any 
' but its own ports ; becaufe the merchants of 
the Low Countries, from whom they pro- 
cure the commiffions, arc not in a ftate of 

loading 
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loading the Spanifli wools in fhips of their 
own ; they are obliged to freight the Dutch 
Ihips. If they undertook the navigation 
themielves they could get no freight fo . 
Spain, confequently, the trade would become 
ruinous tothemfelves and the manufadurers. 
Thus the Dutch will preferve all they poflefs 
of the commerce of the Auftrian provinces, 
while thofe^ provinces reniain without a trad-^ 
ing marine, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

FROM the eftabliflnment of fhe Repub- 
lic there has always been a great trade be- 
tween it and England in ipite of th^ efforts. 
of the envious of both nations, which are 
abfurdities ; while prance and England^ arq 
at all times rivals in doing miifchief the one 
to the other, and perhaps alfo to all the 
other nations of Europe : they have diiputed 
with each other in negociations of alliance 
with the Republic, Each of thefe two 
powers has prefdnted a fyftem. of political in- 
terefts to draw- the friendftiip of the Repub- 
lic : it is certain, that the French negotiators 
might make a merit of the greateft ^nd moft 
fenfible interefts of commerce, nor could it 
be conceived poffible for England to remove 
I 4 the 
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the Republiq from its tival> and to attach hep 
by fenfible motives: Ihe ought to' employ 
interefts fuperior to thofe which rile immer 
diately from commerce. K[olland formerly 
parried on with England a very confiderable 
pne, for the lituation in which commerce 
was in general through Europe; this ha^ 
declined very m^^^ ^^^^ ' 65 1,, the epochs of 
th« ad of navigation in England* The 
Patch take of JEngland, tol^acpo, tin^woqllei^ 

fqpdg, je;vels, clincallery, com, lead, &c, 
Von^ Scotland and Ireland, lalf beief an4 
falmon, butter, tallow, hides, coal, &c. 
this commerce is almqft entirely in favour of 
England. After the confumption in Hol-r 
land of this merchandize the remainder i? 
exported, but doe^ not yield the Dutch apro-> 
fit of niQre than a miillion. 

The duties or abfolufe prohibition on fo-? 
reign nianufafturesf, particularly on lineup 
fent from Holland, are owing tq the care 
with which Great Britain, and above ajl Ire- 
land, has given to the culture of flax, and 
the makfing pf linen. The exports fron; 
Holland are almoft entirely reduced to 
fpices, and England alfo gains the freight 
' and %he commiHion of all that is fiirniifhed 
by Holland ; fo that if the balance between 
jjje two countries iappears nc^ fo diiadyanta^ 

geouj 
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gcoiis to' tJic forojCT as it really is, it is be-., 
paufe thb balance is fo muich afFecSbed by the 
jntereft of jthsrt hnmenfe proportiort of the 
Rational debt of |ingland^ which bclongg t^ 
tbePutdj, 

FRANCE, 

THE commerce of Holland with Ffan<»> 
|)as been always very confiderabie, ahd of 
very great importance to the two nalionsj 
but above all to the French, by the prodigi- 
ous quantity of merchandize which the 
Dutch draw from that kingdoni, both for 
liheir own ufe, and for maintaining thdir 
comtnerce with other nations : but it may 
be truly laid, that this commerce is alio of 
inuch confequence to the Dutch, not only 
for their own neceflary confumption, but by 
lofing this trade they would ahb lofe the 
benefit of their exportations to Francie; and 
in their importations, the benefit of their a£, 
Ibrtments for the North, a branch of freight 
and navigation very ext^nfive, with all tho 
neceflary advantages of the magazines in 
Holland, of merchandize fent to and brought 
from France, articles infinitely precious in 
piaintaining the population of the Republic- 
It therefore ^mpprf s the Dutch much to cul- 
tivate 
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tivate with care this commerce, and ta main-^ 
tain their fuperiority over the Hanfeatic 
towns, whofe competition they have to fof- 
tain. 

It is not lefs true that the commerce o£ 
Holland is very interefting to France, and 
that fhe could not be removed from it with- 
out lofing the precious advantages of a great 
competition, and thofe likewife which refult 
from the .interior confumption of Holland, 
which is not to^ be defpifed ; for if there are 
productions in France, which Holland can- 
not do without, there are alio many others, 
and much interior consumption, that would 
be wholly reftrained, if France burthehed 
this commerce. We may therefore hold it 
for a very plain and fimple truth, that the 
immenie commerce between Holland and 
France is refpeflivelyufeful to the two nations, 
and that neither of them could burthen it 
without doing mifchief to the other, and alfa 
to themfelves. 

We may divide in general the commerce 
which the Dutch carry on with France into 
two branches ; the trade by land, and that by 
fea. The firft has for its obje(5l the manu-. 
faftures, clincallery, and the modes which 
the Dutch draw from France by the Low 
Countries, The maritime commerce we. 

know 
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know is carried from all the ports of that 
monarchy, and is not bounded by the pro- 
duftions of the kingdom; it embraces alio 
thofe of the Colonies, and fbme articles 
which her Eaft India Company receives from 
her eftablifhment in the Indies and China- 
The Levant aifo furniflies many articles of 
c6nfequence, bj the way of Marleilles, 
which enter into the commerce of Holland 
with France. 

The interior confumption of Holland, 
feunded in luxury, takes many commodities 
imported from France. For although c3eco- 
nomy reigns among the Dutch, the con- 
liimption in their tables and their drefs is inv 
finitely increafed. Neverthelefs this impor- 
tation from France furniflies a rich re-expor- 
tation. It was eftimated, before the laft war, 
that the returns from America to FraiKe, in 
fogar, coffee, indigo, and cotton, amounted 
from one hundred and forty to one hundred 
and forty-five millions per annum, or 
6,343,0001. fterling. Near half thofe com- 
modities, excepting the cotton ufed in the 
manufaftures of France, is fent from France 
to Amfterdam or Rotterdam, either on ac- 
count of the Dutch, or to be fold on account 
of -the French : all this rich part of the 
commerce of France is entirely employed ia 
V , . re- 
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fe-erport«ian ; for Holkndi draws from hefi 
ow» Colonies as^ much as is ncceflary for her 
Qv/n coiifu.mption in all thefe articles. 

This imraenfe importation from France 
33 n>a<Je entirely by Dutch ihips ; thus ia 
leaving to the advantages rf commerce the 
iincertaiiity which accompanies the refult of 
buying and felling, we ought to calculate 4 
yery great fum, by which the riches of th^ 
kepublic are increafed with a phyfical cer- 
tainty; the.freightt importation and expor- 
tation, the cuftoras, the loading and unload^ 
ing in the ports of Holland, the duties oi 
ilowage^ &c^ and the commiflion. If we 
confider in detail, th^ importations vid ex-t 
portations of Holland, her navigation in £u-> 
rope, and the advantages of afibrtments of 
goods in her general magazine^ there is no 
branch of commerce more preck)us to be? 
ihan that with France, and which ihe ough$ 
to prelerve with the greateft care : Ihe haa 
loft fbme advantages of her herring fifbery, 
but that of France is too weak to rival hers 
stmongft foreigners; but it is increafed to da 
bejr infinite prejudice in -the interior con-* 
fumption of that kingdom. The French 
|>av€ not made weak efforts for getting into 
their own hands their trade to the North; 
but the merchants of that natioo, princi^ 
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|>dty occupied by the octeomerce of'Atie^ 
ncai, ^e^uire too >gceat encouragements ^ 
>carfyk!g on il&it own CQfmtnerce of i^ 
'North >; ibecaufe die benefit U nsuch inieisoc 
to thit af the American commferca. There is 
liefides another reaibn, which onght for along 
time^to pre(erve the Dutdh ah ipoffiffion of 
the{e branches, drawn from the nature itlelf 
'of the •commerce of France^ anfl the ^coadon 
«f moft of the French rmerchants* The 
<^mmerce of the North denunds very confi- 
'derable iums to be advanced fer a ioi^vtuEXu^y 
and Odniequentlj a great capltaU long em« 
'l^oyed for a very OTLoderate;profit ; while d*e 
irrtereft paid for money,* empl^ed in the 
4:oaamerce of France, is ^Iw^s reckoned at 
£3C per oent* Few of the French merchaiHs 
have fonds fufficient for waiting the return 
for fo little profit: they are ufed to trade 'OQql 
^folall capitals^ and to make their greater <fp^^ 
rations rather on their credit than their ca- 
pital; but in the commerce of the NortK 
nothing can be done by credit^ e^cially ia 
Ruflia, where they muft give a year's credit 
in (elling, and ini>uying pay a year before- 
hand, in order to trade to the beft advantage. 
There are but few merchants in France in 
a-ftate of foftaining fo long a credit, to^o 
•flolland any mifchief by competitioa. 

The 
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The merchants of France carry 'on fehtf 
American commerce with very moderate 
funds ; they feiKl off cargoes almoft entirely 
on credit, and they get eafily and quickly 
new funds when they have received advice 
of the returns being expedited, upon which 
they may make their affurance. It is the 
fame very often with the funds of the 
Dutch, to whom they fend their returns on 
commiffion, who remit them two thirds, or 
three fourths of the value, with which they* 
Hipport the credit of the firfl cargoes, and 
gain frefh credit for new ones. It is only 
the Ametican commerce which gives in 
France that happy facility to the merchants 
which their capitals fo much require. Thus 
it is, the French merchants themfelves, who 
contribute the moft to maintain the Dutch, 
in pofleflion of their carrying trade, and the 
commerce of the North, which they will 
preferve in the fame manner, a long time, 
efpecially while the commerce of France 
with America continues flourilhing. 

SPAIN. 

THE trade with' Spain is divided info 
two parts extremely important, that of the 
produdions natural to Spain, which are car- 
ried 
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•i-ied^on in the different ports of the kingdom; 
and, that of the American prodiiftians, de- 
pendant on Spain,, which is all at Cadiz. 
Spara is riot fo abundant as fhe aught to be 
in her home produce, nor {o much in Eu- 
rope as in America ; but fhe is enough fo for 
.doubly enriching the induftrious nations, by 
furnifliing their induftry with a great iium- 
* ber of new materials^ of which fome are pe** 
culiar, fuch' as her w^ool, cochineai, &c. and 
alio by finding a great cohfumption for the 
products of their induftry. The trade of 
•Holland has fufFered fome diminution iix 
thefe two branches of commerce with Spain^ 
but this diminution is much more ieniibie ill 
thelaft. , 

The competition in the firft part of the 
Spanrfh commerce is, on the part of France, 
England, and the Hanfe Towns, infinitely 
increafed. The Dtitch have, befides, loft 
the advantage of carrying on this commerce 
with their own manufadlures ; they have 
been obliged to employ thofe of other nations; 
and to make an occonomical commerce of 
raw materials, inftead of working them up, 
as they did heretofore ; this branch is never- 
thelefs very rich ftill. 

The clandeftine commerce between the 
Colojnies in America is at prefent almoft 

entirely 
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wsrireiy in the hands of the j^nglifh, tif 
«sieaosx>f their efbablkhmeiits in the ifles ot 
Jamaica and Pnovidence^.and hy their inter* 
coxirfe with the Spaniih Colonies is become 
extremely leafy^ and alio by the eftablifii^^ 
vxents Mrhidi have .been granted them by the 
iaft treaty of peace, in Florida, Campeachy^ 
and Honduras.; in&much tha,t .that nation 
«takc? at .prefent, by Spanifh America, half 
fits mu(0x as the coniemerce which all Europe 
'heretofore carried on by way of Cadiz* It 
h ver/y /difficult to re^isftablifh this rich and 
important commerce, in which the Dutch 
ikad {o large a part in its antient ftate ; the 
jioerchants of lUoUand .can only make uieleis 
complaints, like thole of all other induftrioua 
jDations of Europe, equally intereftcd in the 
dedenfion x>f the American conomerce at 
Cadiz.* 

But if it: is difficult to ftop the .abufes of 
clandeftine commerce with New Spain, So 
yrcjudrcial to the legitimate commerce df all 
the nations of Europe, it is, perhaps, more 
diffictdtiftill, to prevent an entire conqueft 
of that part of America, which has great 
lealbn to fear the forces of the Engliflfi Co- 
lonies of North America, united with the 
Mother Country. The taking of Louif- 
brugh, by provincial troeps, in 4^746, was 

the 
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the firft eflay of the natural forces of New- 
England; and the Engiifh Colonies of North 
America have, without* cealing, fince that 
time, extended their population, their in- 
duftry, their commerce, and their marine. 
The cities of Bofton and Philadelphia have, 
alone, more than two thoufand fliips at fea ; 
and they are at the lame time infinitely for- 
tified by a great number of regular troops, 
which England maintains among them : 
we may eafily .forefee, that thefe Colonies 
will, one day, form enterprizes more ex- 
tended, and more rich, with equal fuccefs. 
The conquefts of Mexico and Peru would 
not prefent, perhaps at this time, more dif- 
ficulties than conquering Louifburgh ; but 
^vould be of much greater importance, both 
to the Englifli and to Europe ; and Vv^e Ihould 
fear that the aftual fituation of their com- 
merce, and their maritime force, would 
enable them to perpetuate this ruinous fupe- 
riority, without the project being founded 
in the fyftem, of their government. The 
Engiifh Colonies in North America have at 
prefent more fhipping than England itfelf 
had at the beginning of the laft century. 
All their natural productions, if we except 
the materials proper for the conftruftion of 
ihips, are the iiame as thofe of England • and 
Vol. L K . thefe 
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thefe Colonies being given to manufaftures, 
and with liberty of navigation on the Euro- 
pean feas, arc come to be in commerce 
a rival nation to the European Englifh. 
The trade of peltry, and the materials for 
fhip building, with the confumption of ma- 
nufadlures, do not indemnify England for 
tlie prejudice which arifes from a competi- 
tion already very mifchievous, and which 
cannot fail of increafing ; for, on one hand, 
the manufadlures which are carried into the 
Colonies ; and on the other, the degree in 
which they extend their population and 
their agriculture : they lend into Eu- 
rope a great quantity of rice and corn, &c. 
which come in competition with the Englifli 
corn in all the markets of England. 

Both European and American Englifli, 
have equally a great intereft in putting a flop 
to the effects of that competition, or to in- 
demnify themfelyes by other branches of 
commerce. The European Englifli have, 
above all, a particular intereft iii opening 
new markets for their manufaftures, of 
which the confumption has'ceafed to in- 
creafe in Europe. The fale to the Weft 
Indies, by the clandeftine commerce, al- 
though very confiderable, is not fufficient to 
make amends for the diminution of the con- 
sumption 
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fuitiption of Europe, which is owing to the 
exceffive dearnefs of labour, and the neceffity 
of {lipporthig the Weight of the public debt, 
will not allow a change. 

Motives, fo interefting to a Commercial 
and warlike nation, with forces fb confidera- ' 
ble, both in Europe and America, ought to 
make Spain fearful of loiing one day or other 
the riches of the Weft Indies ; and other na- 
tions of being deprived of the part which 
they take of thofe riches by a legal induftry. 
A nation that fuftains and authorifes for fb 
great a number of years, a clandeftine com- 
merce, at the expence of all the induftrious 
part of Europe, will allow us to believe, that 
(he would equally legitimate in her eyes a 
violent ufurpation, which (he might honour 
with the title of conqueft. We may regard 
the commerce of Europe as menaced with 
this- revolution, if Spain does not fortify her 
Colonies with care, if fhe does not render 
accefs to them infinitery difficult, and if fhe 
does not meet with a powerful afliftance on the 
part of other nations, in cafe of an attack. 
It is thus, that the commerce of the Dutch 
by Cadiz to the Weft Indies, is extremely de- 
clined, from the clandeftine trade of the En- • 
glifh in America ; and will perhaps be one 
day entirely ruined. 

K Z P O Rr 
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PORTUGAL. 

THE firft and principal branch of this 
commerce has been fince 1 703 m the hands 
of the Englifli : it confifts of the importation 
of woollen manufadures, which no nation 
but England has fent in any quantities to 
Portugal : this has rendered the Englifli al- 
moft entirely mafters of the trade of Brazil, 
which was given them, in the treaty made 
by Mr. Methuen with the crown of Por- 
tugal in 1 703 ; it has conftantly brought in 
a balance every year in favour of England of 
five hundred thoufand pounds : a balance fo 
great drawn from Portugal by one fingle nation , 
has left to others but a very moderate com- 
merce with that kingdom. The exportation 
of corn to Portugal was a very important 
objeft to the Dutch, but the Colonies of 
New-England have, for fbme years Uft paft, 
carried great quantities thither of as good a 
quality as that of Europe, and at a much 
lower price. 

I T A L Y. 

THE Dutch have a very great trade to 
Italy: it is a capital market for their mer- 
chandize 
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chandize of the Indies, of Am,erica, and of 
their fiflieries ; and for almoft all the mer- 
chandize which they inaport from Germany 
and the North. This trade is principally 
carried on by the ports of Genoa, Leghorn, 
Venice, Naples, and Meffina: thefe five places 
are the magazines of all the merchandize 
which the reft of Italy furnifhes to foreign 
countries, and of that which they receive in 
return. 

This country has been the original of all 
the filk manufadlures in Europe; but the. 
French have rivalled the Italians with great ' 
fuccefs. The manufafturers of Lyons, who 
fend to Italy every year an immenfe quantity 
of their fluffs, elpecially rich ones, (hew. 
plainly the declenfion of the manufa<5lures of 
Italy. Ordinary Clks are made at London ; 
ajfb at Berlin, Vienna, in Denmark, in Hol- 
land, in France, and at Lyons. Aimoft every 
where there are filk manufaftures, where 
the mechanical part of the common bufinefs 
is as perfect as at Lyons. At London the 
blue is finer than .any where elfe; and the 
black is very fiiperior ; the workmen there 
are alfo better paid, better furnifhed with 
every thing, better watched, and are more 
equal in their chain, and finifh better every 
thing they make. Without entering into 
K 3 infinite 
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infinite detail, when wc compare the Aib- 
ftanc^ of fluffs and the beauty of colour, or 
black fa tins in general, with thofe of Eng- 
land, we cannot hefitate in the choice, if 
there is not a great difference in the price. 
Many of the filks of England are incontct 
tibly finer than thofe of any other manufac- 
ture, but others are preferred, becaufe they 
are cheaper. — The articles of genius, tafte, 
and art, are difplayed at Lyons, in all their 
riches ; and the merchants of that city knqw 
how to make the mofl of the fruits of their 
induflry, exhibiting their fabrics particu- 
larly in all Courts ; for Lyons is the rnanu-* 
fadlure of ^11 the Courts of .Europe, 

The L E VA N T. 

THIS commerce has been a long time 
the firfl and richeft branch of the trade of 
Europe ; it is to this branch of commerce 
that we owe the mulberry trees, filk and 
manufaftures of filk, and the birth of almoft 
all the ufeful and agreeable arts that we 
enjoy. 

The benefits received from the levant 
trade, like that of Rufiia and the Eafl Indies, 
confift in the returns, particularly for thofe 
nations who are able to export cloths ; for 

this 
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this is the only article of exportation made 
by the merchants to the licvant, that is truly 
rich and beneficial to themfelves, and to 
thofe nations that fabricate them. The Le- 
vant was accuftomed only to the Venetian 
cloths, when the Englifti, French, and 
. Dutch entered into a competition with the 
Venetians; and as fefhion took very little 
with the Levantines, thefe three nations 
gave their firft attention to imitate the Ve- 
iietian manufafture : thefe cloths were imi- 
tated very promptly in England, France, 
and Holland ; and this imitation was, after 
the difcovqry of the new route to the Eaft 
Indies, the moft fatal ftroke to the commerce 
of Venice. This branch, the moft precious 
of the Levant commerce, is almoft entirely 
loft by the Dutch 5 a decline which they have 
met with in common with England* It is 
. uniformly the efFeft of the high price of la- 
bour, which has for a great number of years 
raifed the prices of the raanufaftures of both 
England and Holland. 

England, always employed in the care of 
extending and preferving her commerce, has 
taken all poflible precautions for preferving 
the fale of cloths in the Levant ; except thofe 
which could alone revive this branch of 
commerce, which was to carry them as 
K 4 cheap 
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or cheaper to market than thofe of France. 
The French have added to a greater cheap- 
neis of their cloths, a more proper conduft 
for infuring and perpetuating the fale, by 
fubmitting the commerce to regulations ex- 
tremely wife, concerning the fale of the 
goods in the Levant, and their manufafture 
in Languedoc. ' 

They diftinguifh in the fale of cloths, in 
the Levant, the free ports, from thofe which 
are not ; that is to fay, they diftinguifh the 
market, where the cloth is fold in retale to 
be confumed in the place, from thofe where 
the bales of drapery ar6 diipofed of by 
wholfale, in truck for merchandize, or for 
being exported : in the firft, as at Cairo and 
Conftantinople, where this confumption is 
limited, the retailers, from the example of 
thofe of Europe, alk an equal price to ferve them, 
as a rule ; from whence came the French re- 
gulations, which have prefcribed fixed prices, 
and they alfo judge, that this rule may in 
other ports be ill placed, and burthenfome 
to the trade ; they judge, by the local cir- 
cumftances of the commerce, that it is ne- 
ceflary to unite the French merchants, for 
felling, to the men, who are themfelves 
' united and leagued for buying. Without 
the afliftance of regulations, there wpuld 

often 
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often be, between the merchants of neigh- 
bouring ports, a competition, which would, 
like a civil war, be mifchicvous to all. 
- It is to thefe regulations, (which the com- 
merce particularly demanded), and to the 
cheapnefs of the cloths, that the French owe 
the prolperity of their commerce to the Le- 
vant, and the fuperiority which they have 
acquired over all other nations. They have, 
belides the advantage of aflbrting .in their 
exports three articles, which are become of 
infinite confequence in this commerce, viz. 
fugar, the coffee of Martinico, and indigo. 
Marfeilles, which is the only magazine in . 
France for the levant commerce, draws 
thefe three articles from the firft hand, and 
the confumption of fiigar, and coffee of 
Martinico, is prodigioufly extended in the 
Levant. , Independantly of their dried fruits, 
the Levantines are oome to ufe much lugar 
in their coffee, and to mix the coffee of 
Martinico with that which they draw at pre- 
fent from Arabia by the caravans; infomuch 
that there is fcarcely finding any cpffee of 
Mocha in the markets of the Levant, that is 
not mixed with that of Martinico. 

It has been proved, by a ftate taken from 
the regifters in the Chancery of France, and 
jby thofe of the cuftoms fent to the Frenqh 

Minifters 
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Minifters in 1750, that from the epocha of 
the French regulations, the total of their 
fales is augmented confiderably ; that thofe^of 
the Englifh, which were but one year be- 
fore the regulations 2 zoo bales, was found 
to be reduced to 400 bales, and fometimes 
lefs ; that fince this epocha, the Englifh have 
not fold in twenty-five years more than 8700 
bales, often, twelve, or fifteen half pieces; 
while the French, in the lame period, fold 
43,352 bale§, often or twelve half pieces. 

Notwithftanding two a£ls of parliament 
for ftopping this decreafe in England, ftill it 
has continued ; and the Englifh have no 
means of regaining a fuperiority, or even 
raifing a competition, but by a low price of 
labour in their manufaftures, which is very 
difficult to procure. The Dutch are under 
the fame difadvantage as the Englifh in this 
commerce, in refpeft of their cloth manu- 
faftures, fince they are nine or ten per cent, 
dearer than thofe of France ; and it would 
be equally difficult for them to lower the 
prices by a cheaper rate of labour. But the 
Dutch have not the fame reafons of politics ' 
, or jealoufy, as the' Englifh, which will not 
permit them to carry on their commerce 
with the manufadured jftufFs pf foreigners. 

, Tha 
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The trade of Holland appropriates to itfelf 
the manufaiSlures of every nation knpwn, and 
generally employs, with an entire liberty, 
the produdions of induftry of all countries. 

Freight and Commiffionj &c. 

OF the commerce of freight, thofe of 
banking, commiffion, and infurance, are 
branches of the Republic's trade the mofl: 
Iblidly riclr; but particularly thofe of freight ' 
and commiffion, which two are always fiire 
and privileged, and accompanied with no rifles ; 
but thcfe branches have, at the fanae time, 
their fource uniformly in the aggregate of 
all the other branches of commerce in the 
State ; inlbmuch that their decreafe, their in- 
creafe and^refervation, depends entirely on, 
and varies according as the general , trade in 
the ftate more or lefs flourifhes. We muft/ 
therefore regard all the other branches of 
the Dutch commerce as fo many canals, 
which carry into the heart of the Republic, 
the aliment of freight and commiffion, bank* 
Ingand inforance ; which enriches at the fame 
time a thoufand brokers, and furnifhe* a 
thoufahd means of lubfiftence to a numerous 
people^ Thefe are the true and moft folid 

riches. 
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riches, which refult from a great occonomi- 
cal commerce, flich as that of Holland. 

Navigation is, without con tradition, the 
principle of a great power and what ought 
to be more intercfting to humanity, it is the 
fource of a great commerce ; the nation who 
poflefles it multiplies on courfe its (hips, in 
proportion to it ; and praftice always brings 
this advantage, that tlieir failors become 
more hardy, and navigate more fecurely, 
than thofe of other nations ; for which rea- 
fbn fuch a nation employs fewer men, and 
can make the tranfport of commodities at a 
cheaper rate than others, 

A commercial nation draws to it all the 
materials neceffary for conftrufting (hips^ 
ieamen, and all forts of workmen accefl'ary 
for, or that concern the marine. It is thus 
that Holland has infinitely augmented her 
population at the expence of other nations ; 
it is thus that a navigating nation may de- 
flroy the fhipping of other nations, or pre- 
vent their raifing any ; it is in this refpe6l the 
fame as with other nations in manufaftures. 
They are the fame conlequences flowing 
from the- fame principles in two different 
objefts : but navigation has a much ftronger 
influence than the other, in raifing a political 
power; for manufadures can only* draw 

riches 
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riches to a ftate ; but navigation, befides the 
riches it procures, gives a real force to the 
ilate : it is, at the fame time, very difficult 
for nations, who excel, or who predorninate 
iii the arts of manufafturing, to prevent 
other nations from eftablifhing the like 
among themfelves by the fame induftry. 
But it is very eafy for a nation, who reigns 
upon the fea, to prevent any other nation 
from becoming fo powerful on it as to rival 
them thereon. 

The principal end, which ought to be the 
aim of all nations who navigate, is to con- 
ftruft perfect fhips, and to raife good failors, 
and alfo to build them cheaper than other 
nations. Holland enjoyed for a long time 
thefe two advantages ; the firft, as far as the 
fituation of its ports w^ould admit ; and the 
fecond, from the low price of labour, and by 
procuring with great oeconomy the mate- 
rials at the firft hand. 

The commerce -of freight is principally 
maintained by that general oeconomical trade, 
which makes Holland the general magazine 
of merchandize from all parts of -the worlds 
We are not neverthelefs to believe, that the 
Dutch navigation is carried on totally for 
their own account ; or that their commerce 
uniformly confifts in going to buy the mer- 
chandize 
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chandize of Southern nations, to form afloFt- 
ments for the North ; or from the North, to 
form thofe for the South ; but it is by this 
commerce that the Dutch Have formed a ge- 
neral magazine ; and this being once gained ^ 
Holland was immediately regarded as the 
firfl: market in Europe ; and it gave birth to 
another branch, infinitely precious, and 
which equally produced the means of fubfift- 
ing the people, and much extended the com- 
merce of freight. This market, being re- 
garded by tli€ merchants of all other nations, 
as that where they could, with moft eafe 
and moft convenience, fell or buy all forts of 
merchandize, has given to the Dutch' a 
qommerce of commiffion very extenfive ; in- 
fomuch that a great part of the merchandize, 
which is brought at prefent to Holland by 
Dutch (hips, is for the account of foreigners, 
and exported for the fame : and a great part 
of the commerce of Holland confifts in buy- 
ing and felling for the account of others. 

Of the ^Progrefs and Deer eafe of Commerce. 

t 

THE different branches of commerce, 

which' confift in the employment of ihips, 
and making fale^ and purchafes on the ac- 
count of all the mcrchants^ of Europe, and 

making 
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raaking^ the circulation of a great credit, and 
an immenfe fum of paper, always accompa-* 
nied by the benefits of brokerage, &c. and 
the infurances have, as we have obferved, for 
their foundation, all the other branches of 
the commerce of the Republic. Thus as 
the univerfality of commerce in the ftate, is 
more or lefs flouriftiing, fo alio are the parti- 
cular branches which depend upon it. We 
may neverthelefs obferve, that thefe branches 
of the commerce of Holland, have not their 
profpcrity founded in the benefits arifing 
from other branches, but uniformly from 
the volume of merchandize which fills the 
general national magazine. It is not of 
much confequence to thefe branches, that 
the merchants buy and fell with little or. 
much profit, but it infinitely imports them, 
that the merchants keep in the. magazines of 
Holland, always in the fame degree of abun- 
dance, the afibrtments of all the merchandize 
of the four parts of the world ; and that the 
(Economical commerce always fuftains the 
reputation which it has given to Holland, of 
being the firft market in Europe. But . if 
the deereafe of the other branches of com- 
merce diminifli, the amount of the maga- 
zines in this article, it muft neceflarily fol- 
low, that the commerce of freight, of xom- 

miflion, 
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miffion, of banking and iufurance, muft di- 
minifh in proportion. 

Since the aft of navigation in England, we 
may obferve a decreale in the commerce of 
Holland ; but a decreaie, perhaps, too trifling 
to attraft the immediate attention of the go- 
vernment. This decreafe has had two caufes, 
independantly of the aft of navigation ; one 
of which might have been ealily forefeen, or 
perhaps prevented ; and the efie£ks of the 
other have been confiderably weakened. 
The wars, which have happened fince that 
time, and the progrefs of the general know- 
ledge of commerce, which has without 
ceafing extended itfelf through all other na- 
tions, and muft neceflarily diminifh the trade 
of' the Dutch. 

The wars terminated by the treaties of 
Nimeguen, Ryfwick, and Utrecht; and 
laftly, by the laft treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
have fuccefllvely obliged the Republic to 
make ufe of a vaft credit, in borrowing enor- 
moufly td fuftain the expence : thefe debts 
have burthened the ftate with an immenfe 
fum in intereft, which could not be paid but 
by augmenting exceffively the imports^ 
which have fallen, for much the greateft part 
of them,' on the confumption of a country 
wholi limits are extremely bounded^ and 

confequently 
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tonlecjuentiy upon iiiduftry. This has ren« 
dered labour infinitely* dear ; this dearnefs oJF 
labour has not only fefbrained almoft all the 
InanufaAures and induftry, for interior con* 
funiption/ but it has alio given a fenfible 
ftroke to the commerce of freight, an ac- 
ceffary part, and the moft precious of the 
commerce of oeconomy : it has rendered 
fliip-building dearer, augmented the priced 
of all the work on which navigation de- 
pends, and likewife all that of the ports and 
magazines. It could not be poffible then to 
augment the price of labour without giving; 
in Ipite of every effort of the ceconomical 
Dutch, a fenfible advantage to other nations, 
who would raife a trade in freight, and of 
buying and felling. 

The fecond cauie of the decreafe of the 
commerce of Holland has made as rapid a 
j)rogrefs, and continues to make it in oiir 
days. Its Company pf the Indies has loft 
infinite advantages by the eflablifliment of 
thofe of England, France, Denmark, and 
Sweden ; but it is in particuly the competi- 
tion of that of England which has done her 
the moft hurt. All other nations now aim' 
at carrying on a comnjerce thither direAly ? 
and the nations, heretofore the leaft commerw 
cial in Europe, have almoft arrived at ^ this 

Vol.;i. L point. 
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point. The ports of the Baltic, and the ci- 
ties of Germany^ carry on, as far as it is pof- 
iible, their trade direftly with the South of 
Europe; and increafe every day. a competi- 
tion with the Dutch, in their buying and 
felling trade. Each nation endeavours to 
have as much commerce as it can, and none 
but what gain fbme increafe at the ^xpence 
©f that of Holland. 

Neverthelefs this general induftry might 
welll>e allowed to reft rain the trade of Hol- 
land ; but fbme wanted to extend it to her en- 
tire deftruftion. Her returns from the Eiaft 
Indies and America, joined with her iifhery, 
place her in a condition of forming aflbrt* 
ments, which would always give her 
a decifive fuperiority over the Hanfe Towns, 
' who never can procure themfelves equal ad- 
vantages; and this fuperiority would be 
greater yet, if the Republic gave a new at- 
tention to. her Colonies in America. If their 
improvement was well conduced, their pro- 
du£tions might be extended to repjace, in the 
total of their commerce, a part of the dimi- 
nution it has undergone It is one of the 
moft precious brarxches of the Dutch trade, 
and merits more than the precarious atten- 
tion it has met with. 

If 
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If we obferve with attention the a£lual 
progrcfs of induftry among all the nations of 
E^urope, we (hall fee it happen, and,perhap's 
ipeedily, that all nations will have a natural 
comifteirce, and a degree of power, propor- 
tioned to the riches of that commerce,, nearly 
j-elative to the extent and nature of the ter* 
ritory which each nation poileiles, whether 
in Europe or America.^ The territorial 
riches are the true riches of the ftate ; and 
the government, which applies the national 
induftry to give them all the value they are 
capable of, is that which will give the ftate 
a .power the moft folidly fixed. It is this 
principally which ought to render the Dutch 
more precious of their American Colonies. 
It is billy ia America that HoUaiid can gaiii 
the advantages of a territorial power. 

Commerce does not at prefent afford to 
any natipn ia Europe. the legitimate means 
of acquiring great riches from any thing 
but its territory, or frorn new difcoveries. 
Thefe are, without doubt, difficult, but 
they are not invincible to modern induftry. 
It is certain, that there ftill remain, to bfi; 
made in the interior parfs of Africa, in Ame- 
rica, and in the Terra Auftralis, difcoveries, 
which, though they have been often fruit- 
lefsly attempted, might yet be made with 
the greateft fuccefs. 

L z The 
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have appeared on the commerce of Holland^ 
that th^ filhery brought in every year fixty- 
fix millions of florins. Thofe who have 
confidered the aftiial ftate of this fifliery, 
lopk upon this valuation as. a very great ex- 
aggeration.; aqd it is ope ip effeft, if we. 
were to believe, that itaraoufited to 60 or. 
79 eiiilliohs, divided among all thofe inte- 
refted. in the fifliery, whether merchants^, 
&c. or common fiilbermcn. But it is not the 
fame, if wa-;wpuld eftimate the means of 
fybfiftancs which the fifhery fpreads through, 
the RepubKc, and the utility which thi$: 
material gives to the different branches of 
its commerce : thisis the tj?ue ligljt in which 
it ihould b^' VrieWed for valuing it properly, - 
and cultiv^ating the real aqac^nt of it tc? f he 
f^ate- In thls.Ti»ethod we (hall find, th?it the: 
ejftimation of fo many millipn^ is qpt per-» 
h^ps.too exc^ifiye at pref^nt,. although th^ 
filhery is ijifinitply decre^ifed. \ . . 

'There aje.[at pjierent 2000 guiles of all ijs^i 
t»W)en>^py(?d* in ,this^ fii]hery.; tbpfe.pf. 
ijQUand jare .niorc^ numerous tl^an ^uy Qfjiicir^, 
buVthcjy do not exceed iboo annually.- It, 
is.4 branch, of commerce tjiat has lofl o^any- 
oJ" its advantages by t^e competition q£. 
France and Eiaglandt" * . . ■, ..^^, 

•. General 

V-' ^••— - - : '^ — ^ 
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General Obfervations. 

IN England, we have been annufcd with ' 
fb many accounts of the Dutch commerce * 
in dictionaries, trearifes, and political para- • 
phlets, three fourths of which are copied 
from one another, until the firft intelligence * 
is in ieveral inftances one htindre4 ahd fifty 
years old, that any perfbu ufed to cboiinercial^ 
reading can hardly fail of being diigiiflted at^ 
it: this great fault in our adthors'is carried^ 
to inch a pitch, that we have new, books'. 
eVery day publifhed, concerning ' Holland, 
which take the accounts from Raleigh and ' 
4fc Wit, and other writers as antient, for' 
their guides in the prefentlfate of its trade, ' 
&c. The truth is, the Dutch commerce is' 
much changed fince the heft wrKets flou-' 
rithed, who are known in En^and j and it 
is the bufinefs of a perfbn, who travels 
throxigh a country with any attention, to 
reftify the errors of thefe eternal copiers, by 
giving, as well as he is able, the prefent ftate 
of every thing. Five hundred books will 
tell the ftate of Holland in the year. i66q, 
but I want to inform the reader how matters^ 
are in 1768. Whatever comes Within the^ 
fph^ere of dir^ft obiervation 1 {o explain ; and* 
^' ■' ^ L 4 wiiat 
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what I cannot thus become acquainted with, 
I lay before the reader in tranflat;ed extracts 
from new works, publifhed abroad, and al-^ 
njoft unknown in 'England^ of which, dur-^ 
ing njy refidcnce in Holland, I have heard 
good charavlers |nr authenticity, from perr 
ipns very uiiderftaiuling in the commerpe 
and polmp^ o£ their couutryt 

] ^t* tf^fofe 1 q^^it the fubjeft of the trade 
of'Hol|^n4, i have in gco^ral to remark, that 
there ar^ in EnglancJ twoideas common con- 
cerning It, both which :are very erroneous^ 
Some. ii»ag;nc, th^it thcfpommerce of the 
Rppub{][^Cri^fun]^tQ fuch ^xjegree, that her 
decliue.^s ^ Iwift, and. foretells at no long pe-t 
riod tl^e.diffoliitlon, or ^ leail.the fubjcd^on ^ 
of the.fta^etp a aeighbouring po^r ; others 
on the cp{}fr,ary, who have he9ted4:heir ima-^ 
jgipatjoil? vrith the idea of the aqiazing com-^ 
merq?, ajiwi.pfaritin^e' power they ^nce pof^ 
fefledf wil|/apt readily allo^wf the xcal declen-, 
fion, w|}icl^. has yndoubtedly cpnoe upon 
thenj ;. Ip.uj:, cpnfider theiH^publig at prefent, 
ip^ w.e^l^H arjd power, uppn principles that 
\j^ouId,have beea.juft through the firft half 
of thQ laft century ; few? ^.^rions make duo 
^Jlpwanpes fpr changes, nor will they tea* 
dilY fteer. a,mean qourfe, when extremes are 
i^ iftilcb,i»Qre dazzling and brijl^nt. The 

* ' ■ ..'"'' "truth 
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twth Is^ that the Dutch yet poffcfs a very 
c^nfiderablq . commerce : it was formerly 
much ruj)eidQr to that, of !]EQglaiul, in Ihip- 
ping, tonna^^^ value,, {ind profit, but a( pre-^ 
f^nt much' ififeripr in every one of thofe ar^ 
tides, and of this there can be no doubt : it^ 
iaalfo^^ftj that fqr thelaft twfenty years 
the trade *pf England ~Ws much increafed, 
.•whereas that of Holland has been on the dc- 
c4ino,, if. we may believe the moft candid 
iQen ampQg them : and, ^t the iame time, 
that E^fighnd has increaied her comxoercey, 
the oti;^er> powers of Europe have done the 
fame : the French trade indeed has not, ex- 
cept in 4 f?w particular branches, gained any 
thing ; but the Spaniards, Italians, Germans, 
Danes, Swedes,' and RuiSans, have all ad* 
vanced ; and, as the autjior quotad above 
)u(ily o^ferves, at the expenceof the Dutch. 
This general emulation in trade continues 
in its full fprpe, and even encreales every day, 
to the diminution of th? Dutch carrying 
trade ; and I ihould obferve, that the declen- 
fipa of their commerce and manufadures has 
not been .owing to the high rates of labour, 
(a point in which he is certainly miftaken) 
fo much as to this general ipirit in every 
country of fupplying. itfelf ; were this en- 
tirely general) the Dutch common-wealth 

would 
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would (ink into inanity ;\|bcre is nooccalion 
to have recourfe to the rife of price*, while 
a cairfe {o mueh more obvious and fimple 
equally explains it^ v-ff it is /aid, tliat the 
Dutch labour is deverthan formerly, 1 reply, 
that this proves nothing, unleft you, at the 
fame time^ prove that all the labour ih Eu- 
rope is not dearer than it was formerly* 
This, froTTl the encreafe of nroney is general; 
but wheii kingdoms and flates are bent upon ' 
becoming trading nationsi they do hot en- 
quire into the prices of labour in Holland^ 
but take eivery mcafure fdr fupplying them* * 
felves with thofe manufa^ufes and-prcxiufls 
which they formerly tciok of foreigners* ' 
But notwithftanding thefe. geheral caufes, ' 
, which have and do operate towards the de- 
cline of the Dutch commerce', yet that ac- 
tion is in the exclufive pofleflioh of fome . 
branches, which wiir continue them* in z 
great trade, whatever oppofiticm they may 
meet with : Firft, the fpice trade, which is ' 
totally theirs, without any competition ; and 
in value amounts to between one and* two' 
millions ftferling per aniium'j this is the only 
inftance of a monopoly we meet with -in the 
world; and I (houldnpt omit' to remark, 
that it (hews the general amount of trade to 
be much lefs than is commonly fuppofed ; for 

had 
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hdd nd fuch monopoly ever exifted, and a 
fgjppofition of one.wasftated^ it would be 
imagined i&ore than to ^nfwer the purpofes 
of nil other trades. Spice is generally ufed 
all over the world; and yet the profit of an. 
abiolute and complete monopoly does not 
amount, we £nd, to two millions a year.- 
Some writers^ of no flight credit, value it at 
no more than one million. If we could get 
pofieilion exchxfiveJy of the fugar trade of 
the whole worlds What a card would it be 
thought ! much nokore than to make amends 
for the lo& of others ; but the fadt is, that 
monopoltes. have^ in their very vitals, the 
principles of decay: prices muft and ever 
will be ib raif^ that the coniumption will-, 
generally decline, ai^d the vaft expences of 
preserving it will altogether reduce the pro-, 
fit to a much^ iinalier fum than any one could 
previoufly have imagii^d. 

However, the profit of above a million to 
io iinall a f^ate as Holland, with the advan- 
tages -of extending a monopoly in other 
branches of trade, is an obje6i of very great 
importance, and cannot fail of tending very 
powerfully to fiipport the Dutch Republic, 
a3 long as (he is able to protect her trade. 
The herring fifhery is another mofl impor-. 
tant article, of which the Dutch have fa 
-. , great 
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great a iKare, es n*t dbly. brings iri immefife 
foms to the; Republic, but' alio- breeds thefa' 
an infinite number of excellent' failors ; and 
Ac fame obfervatlbn is -applicable to the^ 
whale fifhery. — 

' Relative to the Maritime ptower of- HoU 
land^ in \vhich capteity fhe ufed to Idc named 
in common with Great Britaiti, it is by Ibme 
taken for granted, that the pofleffion of very 
numerous maiiner* is the fame thing as a. 
great naval force; but this is^ an error; the 
Dutch marine is not'c?ontemptible,-but, at the 
fame time, it is infinitely inferior to tba^ bf^ 
England, and their naval Military ftorei^ ite' 
by no oaeans fifled in ihe tnitificf they, were 
in the laft ccntu-ry, when they difputed the, 
empire of the (ea'with England; indeed they 
are fo far declindd] thafgive^theni whatever* 
notice they may require ^ yet they wotf Id 'ne- 
ver have it in their pot^^er - to* revive their 
liavy fo much as to be able* to 'face the Bri- 
tifh power at fea ; w4th a view to this*, com* 
parifon they are abfolutely funk ; but \vith'a' 
general view of the maritime force of Eu-- 
rope they are ftill fomewhat refpe^able. - 
Naval power depends principally on the 
mimber of good feanwn ; but it akb depends 
on numerous well built fhips, welfprovided, 
on ample ftores and magazines^ on numerous 

dock 
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dock yards;, fquuderi^s, Sec. and many Ihip- 
carpenters kept^ in cpnftant employ ; all thefe 
axe as re(jui^j:e as nwipefopiyleamea in the for- 
mation pfja^^at maritime ftrength ; and the 
whole will /0€c^ij?n (o great an expence, that 
very confiderable treafures muft be at com-r 
maud, c* arflatibn will never fee a powerful 
navy» whatever xnimber of failors (he may 
have. 

The affairs however of the' neighbours of 
Holland have, for many yeari^ run in fuch 
a channel, that (he h^s pxetty well efcaped 
from thofe interefting fituations which 
threatened her neutrality : while (he is able, 
by her negotiations, to keep neuter, the de- 
clen(ion of her naval power will not have 
very bad con(equences ; but in cafe (he is 
forced to take part in a war, then indeed her 
negle<9b of the fea might prove very fatal. 
The confequences, in fuch a cafe, would <Je- 
^ pend on the feveral circumftances and com- 
binations arifing from the part (he took in 
the quarrel : if (he joined France againft . 
England, a CQndu6l which I do not appre- 
hend (he would ever fall into, unlefs forced 
to it by the French annies, her fecurity 
againft the naval power of England^ would 
depend on the potency of the united fleets of 
France and JHtolland ; which union would 

be 
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be fb truly unnatural^ that its effects would 
not probably be lading 2 if ihe joined Eng- 
land againft France^ her trade to the Colo- 
ivies would be fafe, and hct coafts would be 
proteQcd, however low her marine might 
be. 

But if, as is moft probable^ Ihe fliould be 
able to preferve her neutrjllity, then her 
navy will fcarcely ever have any chance of 
l)eing reftored to real power j but, on the 
contrary, will probably decline, until it is 
reduced to but a (hadow of her former ma- 
rine. 
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Journey ihrou^ North Holland^^^he Country 
--^ jigriculture-*^ People ^^^Voyage by the 
Iftands to HafUnginr-Aceount^-.Frizeland-- 
Leeuwarden^Dochitn^ @r. — Agriculture. 

I LEFT Amfterdam the 25th of May, tak- 
ing the boat to Sardam, which lies 011 
the other fide of the water : it is the principal 
town for ih^)-building in all the provinces, 
being noted, when the Dutch navy was in 
.the height of its profperity, for the comraton, 
though exaggerated affertion, that if you 
gave them fix months notice, they would be 
ready to launch a man of war every day for 
a year. Here are at prelent great magazines 
of timber, mails, yards, cordage, fails, an- 
chors, cannoq, and every thing neceflary for 
building, rigging and fitting out all forts of 
(hips ; I counted fixtcen large merchantmen 
on the ftocks, but there are docks for build- 
ing many more at a time : but herfe is nQ 
great appearance of the iBilltary marine, for 

a man 
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for a man of war careening compoied ttie 
whole fight. But it is iK>t only for fhip* 
building that this place is noted, here are 
many other manufactures, particularly of 
paper, there being many paper-mills; and 
they afTured me, it was the moft confiderable 
paper mannfe£lory in all Holland? it em^ 
ploys more than 600 men, befides women 
and children : the men earn^ on an average, 
about four florins and five ftivers a week, or' 
near feven (hillings^ but fomc of them m^ich 
more : thefe wages feem to be about equal 
tp the fame manufafturers in England, htit 
their living is much dearer ; this is cottipen* 
fated by the fuperior frugality and fobtii 
ety of the Dutchmen, which far exceed- that 
of our poor in England. . 

flPhe number of wind-mills at this place is 
fiirprizing: thofe forfawing timber for ihipi 
building, &c. are admirable contrivances, ai- 
they facilitate and cheapen work to fucH' a 
degree, that it is much to be regretted we' do 
not imitate them in England. The Dutch 
have had- them at Sirdam more than t^b 
year^, in all which time they have found • 
the immcnfc advantages of the praftice, arid- 
y€* we in England have obftinately* p&fe-*' 
vered in keeping to the hand-faw, at le^fl ; 
forty times the expence. The only argu- 
ment 
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ffienf I h^ve ever h^rd advanced in its fa* 
Vouf v^'is^ the providing employment fot 
great nuAibers of fawyers, all of whoni 
WG^tflit at diice be txytmtd out 6f work, if 
miUe w^re genearally irifoddutcd : but this is 
i^ * feeifiiing dl^feftJori ; for it is a^bliird t'6 
f^i^dfe,*f4iftt fuch abfe-feodied iheri as few^ 
yei^Sj ^otild remain Without work; they 
W#uiM f ui^ he<*teri arid darpenfefs ; arid the 
cbefij^Weft 6f the mariufaiffiPure, dccafioncd by 
tfeef niills, wdtild h/rrig fo mtuch greater a 
^^oiifimipfion,' tha< all fhe hafnd^ dependant 
en it would be iriereafei This was fouttd 
at' Holland, aiitf pd^tichiltitly at Sardam; 
where thd eretSiri^ of few milk inci*ea<cd 
fwienty foM t!he rnttn&et of fliip carpeiiters, 
^d vrfvieh appears by authentic regifters- 
. Htere are alio tknttiiy^ iiiills for grinding ^y^^ 
Ing i^^dSfey atidi iffln^ roots ; alfo j^dWdef 
fekills,' of v^hieh Ihira i^ a vaft mahufadure : 
tfe^ rfiilfe Kn^i StidktA a very confidcra-* 
fete ptefe ; aiid- fbeir ft^ii^rc is fo curious^ 
ffedt-d {ti^^dt Wiff feid A6 where in Hal- 
]tiAd' nibife efttel^tailtMent, or ftrongier rtro- 
ftvcs for refletJJidndfi the vaft induftfy' of thd 
Dutxih' ; or on the great benefit of their fru- 
gali^ and contrivance' in manufeftures-, tliadt 
in this village. 
V^L. L M JProixx 
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From Sardam I returned by water to 
Buikfloot aliout noon, defigning to make the 
complete tour of the fmall province of North 
Holland, to which I had been much advifed 
by feiveral iDutch gentlemen, who. affured 
me, that I jfhould find feveral obje£ls in that 
track, highly worth feeing, though it was 
generally negledled by travellers. From this 
village I took the boat to Monikedam, 
through a. country, part of it extren^ely 
pleating, and the meadows and paftures near 
it, appeared to be very rich, and excellently 
managed ; the dykes, gates, . bridges, and 
rows of trees,^ with the regularity andmeat- 
nefs of the canal, are all highly finifhed in 
the heft manner. The neatneis and pleafing 
cleanlinefs of the town was fuch, that I de- 
termined to flay the night, inftead of going 
on to Eidam, which is the next ftage on the 
canal. I walked through every part of the 
town, to admire the cleanlinefs of th^ peo- 
ple, whjcla much exceed sauy thing I had feen 
in South Holland : this retired corner of .the 
world,feems to h^ye efcaped the taint of fo- 
reign examples. My accommodation was 
not excellent,, but paflable, and rather cheap j 
I had an excellent difh of filh, and a bottle 
of claret, for about four (hilling Englifti ;; 
but Monikedam ftands on the fea. , I en- 
quired 
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^iiired the price of (bme meadows near the 
town, and" I found they would, If let, bring 
in very near four pounds an acre Englifh. . 
I was in the treckfchuyt for Eidam by eight 
o'clock in the morning of the 26th, and ar-* 
rived thither in a little more than an hour. 
I am quite reconciled to this mode of tra- 
velling in company ; at firft it was difaigree- . 
able through a want of cuftom, and it cer* 
tainly would be conftantly fo in England J 
but among foreigners,' it is much better/ 
This place alio ftands on the fea : there is* 
nothing, except the neatnefs of the inhabi* 
tants, that is worth obferVation in the town ; 
but in the environs, there is much that calls 
for attention. The neighbourhood is moftly 
called Purmerend, that is the name of a lake,: 
which was here formerly, but is na\y all 
drained to tiie circular extent of more than 
twenty miles circumterahce:. there are other 
inftances of this kind of excellent hulbandry 
in North Holland.: 1 fpent the iwhole 
morning in taking along walk of fome piiles. 
to the rich meadows, which were once co*' 
Vered with water ; f put many queftions to 
the peafarits, and met with much ufeful id-' 
formation. Among other particulars, they 
informed me^ that the foil, which indeed I 
found : by viewing the dykes, was a rich 
M z blacky 
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bkcky loam } comjpofed, to appearante, of 
fand and clay, but more like a ilime fettled : 
the grafs Is admirably rich, but full of weeds : 
imd hefe let me remark, that none of the 
Dutch, 1 have yet met with, leem to hare 
imy notion of true, well laid meadows : the 
luxuriance of the herbage ieema alone to bd 
attended to ; a gfeat ifi^arth of hay, as I have 
heard the. mowers in England talk of, you^ 
will find here; that is^ a muttiplieity of' 
weeds ; {6mt of theiri rank and large, which 
much ofi^nds the eye : yet thefe meadows 
• let at from 40s.. to 5I. an acre Engliih. 
Their fertility ihew what is to be expelled 
firom drained lakes ; we have, no inftance of 
this in Britain j yet the meres in Huntingdon 
9nd Cambridgfliires, and the lakes in Scot* 
liand, would futiely tdtmt of this* culture : the 
lichnefs of the foil may be much better 
judged of by the fize and fetnefs of the cat- 
tle, than by the herbage : larger cow3 *idi 
iheep I never met with :.they feem to bi the 
farmed, which in England diey call the Hoi* 
dcrnefs cow; and the flieep much refemblc 
thoife of the marfhes in Lincolnlhir^:^ but 
J think are rather larger. I was infijrmed, 
that thefe immenfe cows give about four or 
five gallons (EngHlh) of milk in a day^, at 
th« morning aad^ eveinng milking ; '^tbii 
V ;. ' ' however 
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however (fhey feckpn a good CQW ; aiid {h6, 
pays, in the famous North HoUapd cheefi 
and butter, about eight pounds fterling an? 
nually. Thq cheefe 15 well known at thje 
polite tables in England, as wejl as Parnie- 
fan ; but I muft freely own, I think, oujt 
North Wilt(hire is beyond comparrifpn fupe^ 
rior : befides, the Dutch eat it too new. 

Here I muft remark, that the prodi»^so|* 
their xows much furprized me: I have cow^ 
of nay own iji England of np handibme ap- 
p^rance, which much exceed thefe famou^ 
orjea in Holland, in the quantity of milk they 
yield*, a^lthough their pafture is not to be 
cpn>pared to this of Holland: ,1 know not 
what to attribute this to, unlefs to the' bad- 
iiefs of the herbage in this province : But 
notwithftandiftg this inferiority, a Dutcl? 
\>oqx, Nyith 50 or 60 acres Englifh> will ipa- 
nage ,to live as well, or better than an En- 
glijfh; farmer with 290 hundred acres : this 
i$;pwing to frugality, and the Ipifit of peat-^ 
ncikj in ibme inftances the latter may ie^ni 
tp be expenfive, but the faving in otHeri 
much more than makes amends; this 
neataefg. and cieanlinefs 1$ not only 
ihewn ifi the houfe and furniture, but 
iu all the farniing offices ; fo that all the 
p^ttlci though brought up osoly to milk, ard 
M 3 rapgcd 
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ranged regularly in a cow ftall, as clean fi$ 
^ parlour; if I found this in May, lean eafily 
conceive it muft be the fanie all winter ; and 
keeping the cattle in this manner tends wonr 
derfuUy fo prelerye their health ; and at the 
fame time, \t raifes manure, of which the 
Dutch farmers well know the value. All 
the tools and irnplements of hufbandry thefe 
-t)oors keep in the moft exaft order; their 
fcythes, Ipades, fhovels, forks, appear like 
houfhold inftruments; their v^aggons are 
ponftantly as clean fis our chariots ; ^md this 
ipirit of pleanlinefs is carried through eyery 
thiiig: npvy it muft be allowed, that the 
^uthiijan requires more time fpr his neatr 
nefs than other country peafants do for their 
floyenlinefs ; but, it anfwers very greatly. to 
them ; for there is much difference in the 
wear o£ any kind of tool, kept quite clean 
and uiider coyer, or dirty and expofed to all 
•vveather^ ; from which great difference I conr 
clude^ that np time is better fpenf thaji that 
employed in a general neatnefs and cleanli- 
nefs through all fhe parts of hulbandry. That 
fuch neatnefs is quite rational in Holland, 
y/G may learn fropn its appearance equally in 
^11 objefts. Thp farmers dq not ihew it 
only in their inxplcments, and their cattle, 
J)Ut like^yife in. their fenpes, in the bank^s of 
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tlieir ditches, their dylras, their walls, pales, 
hedges, &c. whatever the fence is^ yoii-are 
fore to find it in exacl order; and in all pub- 
lic works it is equally confpicuoys ; the ca- 
nals, bridges, dykes, &c. are all in admirable 
repair. 

From Eidam I went out of my way to 
Purmerend, in order to fee in that neighbour-' 
hood a famous drained country, once a great 
kike, called the Beemfter. 1 went by the 
canal, being juft two hours in the. boat^ 
The lake was drained in the year 171 2, the. 
whole work, being completely finiflied ia 
four years. The track of land contains: 
10,000 acres,, of which 7000 are profitable- 
meadow, orchard, or garden ; the remaining 
3000 compofe villages, roads, dykes, canak„ 
drains, &c. It is upon the whole one of the- 
greateft curiofities in the United Provinces ;. 
the appearance is as beautiful as. that of a 
4ead flat can be ; the foil is wonderfully fer- 
tile ; the verdure fine ; the fences perfeftly- 
neat; the rows of trees, the orchard^, anc^ 
the gardens numerous, and thriving; vaft 
herds of exceeding fine cattle afe leen in 
every pjirt of it; upon the whole,^ the vievf. 
pf the country difplays, in' every particular, 
the mark of wealth in the inl;abitants ; anc\ 
^ figher Ipot is hardly to be feen. The rents. 
M 4 ^X^ 
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are very hig^^ t>tjt t^ fertility of tj» &il 
merits it; fox here aie Q^aivjr raoadows t\i^ 
will morp tha» fefl^ a large caw per ^cre^ 
through 9II the funaflaer, and fupporj: feef kt 
gReat plenty.. . The viaw J fook of thi§^ 4urr> 
|xrized me in another particular ; I thptfghji 
tbe country appeared well flocked . with 
horoed cattle^ .confidering there is very jitt;k 
arable land in it, for raifing .winter proyi? 
&>as ; hut they informed me, ^that the dii? 
t^^xiper among their oattle, which had coHr 
tinned many years, had thinned.riiem mudai 
and made all the farmers v.ery. cautious ia* 
buying, and badtward ia laying in. Jar^ 
i|ocks. They carry on a ^reat trade in loan. 
beafls with Denmark and Holftein ; hut ^tte 
diftemper having made great ravages- throu^ 
rhpfe countries, the price was not only much' 
raifed, but great hazards remainecf of buying- - 
ififeded beafts; befides which, the States hai 
^ laid great interruptions on the importation,. 
Oil account of the diftemper ; for which rea- 
Ibns they informed me, the country was far 
■ifnderftocked in horned cattle ; and that they 
had, inftead of them, gone intp keeping' 
fheep much more than formerly. I made- 
enquiries concerning the comparative profit 
betwseil them ; and they generally agreed j» 

'tki» 
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¥tsim FitmMfmd i tookbmt to.Hoom 
^« ,ty^ All iti»6 a&Hni9Qp. It is a ooniidera*^ 
^.^i^ctf ivith Afnuch better harbfmr diaa 
Am^fdana, « aujr othfr place on the Zuy^ 
4§F Sea; fin4 it poSege^ mem tr^de dian I 
eK|>e^«^ t9 fiad ip peat th^ capitaL ItsKer^ 
x^ fiibc^y is yeiy coofidesable. I xnad& 
^fli rqqtitriies bc^e coQcecning it ; aiul they 
^gxwd io jtheir accounts, that it w;^ vaftijr 
^cjtiqe^ irQm the cooipctition of other na^* 
tion$, but parci|:\]iarly the Ffench. Moft of 
d^ ^l«6iV> ^d Pther. pccduce of North HoU 
l4»d, is ^^^(med fjrom t£yis place. Hoom 
b^g ot^<^? alraoft de^^yfifd by a bank bteak- 
ipg» «a4 kttinjg in thi? fea, thae elemeut is 
qpw feoced out with o»e of the vafteft banks 
I Ijaye any where it&i m Holland ; it is much 
vorth viewing* My accoramodation at this 
pJaQ5 was hut indifferent, and the expcnccs 
extravagant ; but I h?ve obferved, that the- 
Dutch landlords make hardly any differences 
if) their reckoning between gpod fare and 
bad; travellers . th^r.efor^ fliould order tlw' 
\fff& of evejy thing, as tbpy will have theia 
nearly afi cheap sas the wftril, 

Fro.m Hpgrn tp.Enkbuyfen,.a5.I difliked- 
«bQ^ by- W J <a^q^ired inf n^other eon^ 

veyance. 
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vcyance, but there was nothing but a ftage- 
waggon, {o I lent my baggage by it, and 
w*aiked. The road leads through a flat, rich 
meadow, all the way much interfered with 
canals, and dykes» I obferved, the country 
villagers kept their cottages as clean as in 
any part of Holland, and indeed it extends 
to luch a degree of nicety, as to be perfeftly 
entertaining to view them ; this minute at- 
tention extends beyond their houses ; all its 
environs are the fame : in any little oiEces., 
or huts, the garden, the fences, the pales, 
the gates, and 6very thing you are fure to 
find in excellent order. The employment 
of the poor feemed to be principally net-^ 
making for the herring fifliery ; which, 
however it may be declined, yet employs a 
vaft number of their poor. I made enquiry 
into the benefit it was of to the father of a fa- 
mily, by going ' in the bufTes ; and I found, 
that in pay, allowance, and herrings, it 
cfqualled twelve (hillings a week of our roo^ 
ney. 

I took up my quarters at The Artillery 
Yard at Enkhuyfen. It is a town almofl in 
the lea, being nearly furrounded by it; but 
from which it is defended, like Hoorn, by 
vaft banks : canals bring fmall veflfels into 
mofl: of the ftreets. It is a well built town,- 

- . an4 
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an4 very clean ; many of the houfes large 
^nd handfome, and the Stadthoufe is a conli- 
derable edifipe. Their trade is moftly in the 
herring filhery ; but they catch large quan- 
tities of falt.fi(h> and they export much of 
fhe produce of the country adjoining ; be-- 
iides thelc articles, they carry on a good trado 
to the Baltic, and build many ftiips ; fo tliBt 
altogether, it is a place of eonfiderable bu- 
linefs, and the merchiants are rich. - - 

To Medenblick is eight miles more; I. 
>valked alfo, for the fan^e realpn as before* 
This is but an infignificant pjace ; and my 
inn. The City of Hoorn, a bad one ; yet be- 
ing much trred with a walk of 1 6 miles, I 
ftaid.the night of the 28th. They have a 
Ihare of the Baltic trade here. The whole 
country is as rich meadow-land as can well 
be conceived ; it is much divided into little 
portions, the properties of diftin^ perfoas ; 
but Ibme of it that is let, yields at the rate 
of from three to four pounds Englifli per 
acre ; but this is particular pieces. There 
i^ nauch cattle, notwithflanding their dread 
of the diftemper, befides great numbers of 
very large fheep. As my defign was to pals 
over to Frizeland from the very Northern 
point of Holland, taking the Iflands in my 
■^^ay, but; at the fame time to lee Alkmaar, 

and 
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apd the country around it, I found it wd« 
neceilary to do the latter firft ; but I wm 
again puzzled, as the treckfchuyt goes only 
by Hoorn, there being only a waggon di- 
redly from Medenblick to Alkmaar ; and as ^^ 
the very appearance of that machine was 
fufiicient, 1 determined once more to take to 
my legs ; and, though the diftance is no leis 
than feventeen miles, to make it a day*6 jour-v 
ney on foot. I fent my baggage by a Dutch 
Ikipper to Helder, in the Northern point of 
Holland, a little fifhing town, to remaia 
there till I came from Alkmaar. The 
country through which I pafled, once eon- 
Med principally of lakes, but, like the Beem- 
fter, they have been all drained, and now 
make an excellent appearance, being all cut 
into rich meadows, and hardly an acre in 
the whole track loft. All the canals an4 
dykes are planted with rpws of trees, of 
which, if any thing, there are too many. 
The villages are thick and well peopled, and' 
all of them carry that agreeable neatnefs and. 
good order, which would alone make travel- 
ling in Holland wonderfully agreeable. The 
wonjen and children were principally em- 
ployed in naaking nets. At Broecker(pell, a* 
ISttie village which is about half- way, I 
baited ^t an inn) which in Engknd would^ 
-. ' -^ be' 
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be called a hedge aiehoufe ; but I remarked, 
that the hotife, and all th^ furniture, were 
^s cleai«i as in any other* CleanKiiefs is the 
charafteriftic of the people; efpeciall^ of thd 
lovcrer'ohesi. • . r 

I got to Alkmaar in thd evening of thd 
29th, and fixed at the Citj of AttiiS-erdanv 
inn, where I met with extreme good cnter- 
taiiim^Qt, and much civility. This city igi 
as w^ii fit'uated, refpeding beauty^ ds aiiy 
one can be in a country^ perfedtly flat ;: it isf 
ferro'umded by a great number of gainienSr 
drchairds, and rich meadows : very near it^ 
they ihow a grove, which would make a> 
figure in the beft regular garden in England j 
it is beautiful* The ftreets of this city are 
regular, and well built, but the churches^ 
and other public buildings, have not any, 
thing very ftriking in them. Upon enquiry, 
I found there was neither treckichuyt; rior 
chaife, nor waggon to HeHer ; I was there- 
fore again obliged to determine on a waik^ 
•and this was to te a long one,, for the dill 
tance is 23 miles ; for theiirft fevcn?, I got 
two horfes for myfelf and man, but no of- 
fers of roc^ey could tempt the owner to al- 
low me to have them on, becaiife he had bufi-^ 
nefs anotfeer way. The country is all thickly 
ftrewed with. villages, and is exceeding rich 

meadow 
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meadow land. Every houfe I faw has a gar-^' 
den, which the boors all cultivate extremely 
well ; net-making goes on throughout this 
country. 

The number of their poor, which the 
Dutch maintain by their herring fifhery, is 
very confiderable, and Ihould make us, on 
whofe coafts they go to fiih, more attentive 
to reap advantages, which nature has v laid at 
our doors. Our poor rates, in vaft tracks of 
the country, run extremely high, and in 
others, our poor areftarving for want of em- 
jployment ; while our more induftrious and 
meritorious neighbours maintain themfelves 
on our fifh, and have the trouble of going 
200 leagues to catch, that whicli we might' 
take in our own harbours. The whole 
circle of European politics does not offer a 
more ftriking inftance of fupinenefs. The 
infinite advantages,, which would attend the 
eftablilhment of a great herring fifliery in 
fome of the Weftern ifles of Scotljmd, that 
are the beft iituated for the bufinefs, ought 
to engage our government to aft with more* 
vigour in that affair. All the plans, that' 
have been laid down by the corporation of the 
free Britilh fifhery, are nugatory and ridicu- 
lousw The only poffible way of futceeding 
(and the Dutch owned to me more than: 

once) 
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^nce) would be to build a town in the Wefi- 
teirn ifles^ and make it the feat of the whole 
undertaking. : There to build all the bufles 
and boats ufed, to make the nets, to.eftablilh 
manufaftures of cordage, fmall anchors, &c. 
with yards, docks, magazines, &c. alfo to 
have the fhips that carried the herrings to 
market, built and rigged there, and in regular 
employment ; the coopers that made the bar- 
rels fettled on the fpot ;, alfo bounties fhould 
then be given for every bufs, boat, or. barrel 
of herrings ; but the company ihould, above 
all, attend to provide an immediate market 
for all the filh caught, and halted and bar;:eHed 
according to their dire^ions, under tlie eye 
of their inlpedors* It then Ihould be their 
bufinefs to load their fhips with them, and 
freight away for the Mediterranean, Portugal^ 
and the Weft Indies. When once the»fifher- 
men found a certain market for all they 
caught, and cured honeftly , their profeffiori 
would encreafe amazingly ; new/ towns 
would rife up, and a general alacrity Ipread 
through all the coafts.. This would form 
new markets for all the produ&ions of the 
neighbouring eftates, which would animate 
their culture ; and infinitely increcfe the v^-^ 
lue of the land. All this is in the powcr^ 
not of the King and Parliament alone, but 
. of 
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af any great iioblemdii 6f confi^i^MMd pf^ 
perty in the Hknds^ A private ddfit^d ^ 
20,o6o]^ would go ftirdxtr than dte tmt» 
chat fum in die banck of a pliblic conypaiiy. 

I ttrent oi2t of my w^rf for tbe fait^ AT 
viewing Schdgent a village, araund i^hiol^^ I 
'Was infbrmedy I fliouM fee the ru^hedf ibii kk 
Europe, and the Eneft meadbw^r I tiaihi&vi 
them attentivdy ; it is a bla<ik, moift, d6«|k 
loam, nothing c^i have a finer appeam^e ; btit 
I did not £nd any great difference between it 
wad die Iand$ in otke? parts 6f the Province. 
As near as I could gtt my lAf&frAitioi*^ m 
acre EngUih of ehef^ Ai€afd<dWs v^ill iA(»v» 
than fummer^feed alarge cd^ ; fiMbd of thi€m 
are tet in larger p^rcdls, at jL i«n itfd. Pilc^ 
of the road, from Sehagen to Heider, tarn 
on die top of a vaft bank,, whidi fecu^es ots« 
coaft of the Northren promontory; it is 
ijardly two miles- wide fi'om' &a to ida, and 
Is as gpeat a curidfity, I thinks asr ai>y in thd 
country* Hekler is a little filing villagi?^ 
Very pleafandy fituated. I was fliewn to the 
inu, which was but a miierable one, howetetf 
die cieanlineis made amends much bea^ 
than any circumftance .wOuld have done ae 
iueh a place in England, On enquiry fo^. 
xny trunks, I was infinitely furprized and dii^ 
appointed, to^ find tliat they were not arrived^ 

Mynheer 



Kyn&eer-YaivHbelft, the Captain of the 
ikipper,. had iK>t been heard of -fince hi& de- 
parture ; but my landlord knew him well, 
aiid he aflured me, t need be in no pmn for 
my baggage, as the wiiid had been contrary 
thefe four days. Neceflky has no law, I wjis 
<5blig6d to fubmit, and, much to the hnd^ 
4ord's ladsfa^on, inftead of making toy 
paffageover tb the ifle of Texol <lireaiy on 
toy Arrival, I was foreid to fpendthe night 
^t bi^ houfe ; h^nvever, tho Diitchmao pro^ 
^Vided tee fefo* fole^-, lobffera, and a ten^r 
Quicken, with a bottle of bad elaret ; fo 1 
OHght not to complain much of my quartern, 
^Oftfidefiiig Hie place was only a ^filing vih 



Early in the morning of the 31 ft, my 
Dutchman informed me, that the wind eon* 
tiatjcd contrary, that 1 had no hopes of fes 
ing my baggage that day; that I muft rnaife- 
myfelf contented ; that he would have an 
esccdlcnt dtfh of fiih for fny dinner, as h^ 
purpofed going afifliing with his own boat; 
that rt fhould bebacfc t^^ at three, and my 
dinner flieuld be worthy of an Erfij^ror. 
The fellow, 'I believe, has a little foreign 
blood in his vdns ; he is .hot fo phlcgnratic 
as thi Dutch in general ; biif civil, boafHngr 
antJ aft the fame time attentive to, let me ^e, 

Vol. I. ^ N that 
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that he puffed only his capability of pleafing 
me. I liked the fellow ; told him I would 
have a day's filhing with him; that he (hould 
take a caie of claret with him, a ftove, bread, 
fauce^ &c. we would dine in. his boat on the 
fiih, frefh as they were caught. This pro- 
posal plealfid him much ; I ordered breakfiiil, 
and about ten o'clock we fet out on our fifli* 
ing fcheme. The coaft is well fupplied ; 
we caught fine turbot, foles, exceeding fia^ 
plaife, which, I think, are preferable to their 
ibles; and crabs, with feveral other fort^; 
and made a delicious dinner on them, the 
Dutch difli, ftewed in greafe of Shakeipe^r^ 
.might be the cookery of that age, but it ig 
not of the prefent. I did not find oiled but- 
ter even at the loweft inns. 

In the night, my friend the Ikipper ar- 
rived, and with him my trunks. The nejLt 
morning, June i ft, I hired a floop to carry 
us over to Texel, of which ifland I purpofed 
taking a view. I got there in an hour, and 
walked to Burch, the town in it, ordering 
the floop to coaft thither, as I had agreed 
with the failors to carry me to Flie Iflaiid,, 
and frotn thence to Harlingen. The Texel 
is about fix miles long, and four broad ; tl^ 
foil is a rich meadow, and in every reipecl 
like North Holland; the banks and ^nd 

hills, 
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liillS, for dtfending it from the (fea, are very 
fttong and well miidt. At Burch is a ftrong 
fortification , with a garrifon in conftant duty. 
This ifland is totally fed with Iheep, of 
which, though large, they keep four to an 
;acre ; but they do not fat thetn. They arc 
principally e%ves, which they milk regularly 
like cows, and make cheefe of it ; I tafted it> 
and wonder much that any writers (hould 
be fo abiurd as to call it excellent ; it 
is vety indifferent* The inhabitants ap- 
ply themfelves principally to the herring 
fifhery, in which they are reckoned 
greatef proficients than the failors on the 
main land ; here are alfo many pilots. Fronir 
the Texel I pafled over to the Ifle of Flie, 
which is about nine miles long, and in Ibme 
places three or four broad. The face of the 
country is the fame as the Texel, a flat of 
good rich pafture, with ftout banks to 
defend it from the fea. From hence I em- 
barked for Harlingen, and landed there in 
the night of the 3d of June ; taking my 
quarters at the Peacock inn, where I met. 
with indififerent accommodation. The land- 
lor (hewed me on my firft coming, into a 
a fort of common room^ where there were 
many forts of guefts. This I had' met with 
in villages, but not in confiderable towns. I 
told him, I mufl: have a ropm to myfelf ; he 
N 2 replied 
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fepUed in Englifli, that he had none; upoft 
which I ordered the beft fupper his towa 
would afford, a bottle of claret, and another 
of white wine, on condition I had a room. 
T'his brought him to his beft behaviour^ and 
I wa$ aoconamodated to my wifh. This h 
one inftance in a tfaoufand, in which travel 
)ers receive a treatment proportioned to the 
inoney they fpend ; nor fhould thofe, who 
%n apt to be too.ofcotiomical, condemn the 
inns and landlords of a country, when they 
mind only the keeping their money in their 
pockets. But whenever a tour, whether at 
home or abroad, is thought of, if it be on 
pleafure, and not merely on bufinefti it is 
furely never worth while to feve fifty or 
jthree fcore. pounds in five hundredi and 
thereby rendet; a. very long journegr dila* 
greeable. 

, FJarliug^ is very well built, the ftreets 
are regular, a^d moft of them have hand* 
^Ibn^e canals. The harbour .admits finall (hips 
into bafons that are quite furrounded ,with 
houfes ; but thofe pf a heavy burthen tnuft 
be unloaded. There are fbnie confiderable 
paper mantif^ftories, and alfo fomfe fabrics of 
fail cloth, which are flpurifhing. I made 
^n excurfion or two into, the neighbouring 
country, ^id found a great change from 
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Norrfi Holland ; for infteadof tha unvary- 
ing rich meadow lands of that province, here^ 
I fbtiiDd agreat nuxture 6f arable fields ; they 
fbw much barley and wheat, and I obfefved" 
feveral fields of very fine clover ; alfo others 
fallowhig for the fuccceding crop of wheat, 
and feme for coleleed, which, they faid, they 
ihould low the latter end of the month ; they 
uie it for extrafting oil from the feed. Here 
let' me remark, that I think the Dutch are 
txroch worfe arable farmers than grafs ones } 
t>ot at this indeed I am not lurprized, for it 
muft be much more difficult to condu^ fiich 
land th^n nieiwlow, which admits not of near 
the lam^ variety, &)me of the fallows, I 
ob^fefved, were kept in a manner common in 
England; that is cloddy, and not abfolutely 
free frbm weeds ; and I remarked, that the 
wlicat crops were iK>t clean, I am no huf-. 
bandman, and fhall not venture to pro- 
nounce, whether abfblute garden inanage- 
ment, refpe<3:ing the entire freedom^ from 
weeds, will anfwer to a common farmer by 
more than paying the charges; but it cer- 
tainly fli^uld be the aim lo come as near fueh 
jperfexftion as profit will allow ; but the books^ 
of hufbaixiry, which I have read, fcem ta 
#^el| on t^-s point as the fine qua non, 
•N 3 Th^ 
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The paftures about Harlingeii are not equal 
to thofe of North Holland. 

I took the treckfchuyt to Franeker the 
5th of June. It is a very pretty, neattoxVn; 
the buildings much better than thofe of Har- 
lingen. There are many of th^j Frizelaud 
nobility that ufually refide here ; and alfb an 
univerfity, that has given education to fome 
writers noted for their learning. The fame 
day I pafled on through a rich country, wirfi 
much arable land in it, to Leu warden, which 
is the capital of the province. It is fur- 
rounded with fome flight fortifications ; the 
flreets are regular and well built, and kept 
very clean ; and in fome parts of it, are canals 
with rows of trees. * The Prince of Orange 
has a palace here, which I viewed ; but it 
contains nothing worthy of obfervation. 

As I had a letter of recommendation to M. 
Sautyn, a gentleman of confiderable wealth 
in this city, I waited on him foon after my 
arrival, and he was fo obliging as to walk 
with me about the pla^e, and explain what- 
ever I defired to be informed of. I ac(;repted 
his invitation to dine with him, and was 
genteelly entertained^ He carried me in the 
afternoon a round through feveral villages, 
in his chaife ; during which time he gave me 

feveral 
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feveral interefting particulars concerning the 
province of Frizeland. 

There is a good (Jeal of arable land in dif- 
ferent parts of it, but much excellent jgnea- 
dow; upon my obferving to him, that I 
thought the meadows in North Holland had 
a richer appearance than thofe I had feen in . 
Frizeland ; he replied that theirs might not 
be equal in general to thofe of Holland, but 
that many tracks were excellent, as I might 
judge by the horfes, cows, and fheep? all 
theie are large, but not fo remarkable as Mr* 
Sautyn feemed to think them/ The South- 
Eaft part of the province is but poor landy 
much. of it fandy, and not {o well .inhabited 
as the reft. He faid, their farmers were in 
general reckoned very good oiies, though not 
equal to the beft in Flanders ; but that they 
had feveral articles of culture in as great, or 
greater perfection than in that famous ter- 
ritory ; particularly carrots and turnips. 
That in manuia(5tures, Holland, &c. much 
exceeded them, though they poflefled fbme 
confiderable fabrics of woollen cloths, and 
alfo of linens : their trade was not flourifli- 
wg. He remembered, he faid, when there 
was much more> bufinefs carried on at 
Dockum, Leu warden, Harlingen, and Sta-^ 
yoren. than at |^refent ; that the herring 
N 4 fifliety 
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iiflwy was now tke pTineipal fupport tff the 
two latter towns. I .begged to know hb 
thoughts on the jfeafon^ of this decleiifian of 
tradp J pnd he feid, thd^t it was not peculiar 
to tha province of Fri^eland only, but, h^ 
apprehended, pretty generally felt all over 
file IJuit^d Provinces ; but that the immenfe 
trade carried pn at Amfterdam and Rotter^ 
dnm, did npt allow the (feplenfion to be fo 
yifxble* I obferved, that the great rife gnd 
ilippart of their Republic having beea a- gcr 
neral coromerce with all countries, and of 
juaking Holland an univerfal ipagazine for 
all produds and 41 comnaodities, that c& 
ttpnded bufinefs depended folely on other nzr 
tions not attending to trgde ; but when all 
iarouad them werp ftriying as hard as poffible 
(o get all they could, and every people 
wanted a great navigation, thp pale altered 
niuch, and every one grew rich at our ex^ 
pence. But, added he, it is. ypu (meaning 
England) that have dpne us rooft milchief j 
wc are all fenfible, that our ^rand rival in 
ttrade is London, and every great increafe of 
that city's .conimerce, is itiade inuch at th^ J 
expence of that of Amfterdam, &o. But he 
further remarked, that their country had two 
pther caufes, to which they attributed their 
(JcGiine, imtional debts, fays he, and a change 

' - . - ■ ■ pf 
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of manners. Our tt atiqiial debt has rendered . 
ib many taxes, in the fliape of cuftoms and 
ejf.c4fes, neceflary^ that we have hardly any 
c^^merce but what is grievoufly Uirthenedj 
and all our home coufumptioa is rendered 
ej^flively dear 5 but even this has not been 
of half the ill confequence that the change of 
manners has brought about; pur country 
was once famous for frugality, and even for 
P^rfimony; our great commerce was long 
founded in this, for we could afford to trade 
where no nation could rival ps ; and the clofe 
attention given to commerce^ which here 
hr exceeded what was any where elfe to be 
met with, gave us a great fuperiority : but 
now, our merchants are come into indul- 
gences, even into luxury, which has crept in 
by degrees ; fo that drefs, equipage, table, and • 
ail family expences are amazingly increafed; 
the confequence of this is very ftrong and 
fatal ; a man with an hundred thoufand flo- 
rins, if he lives upon the product often thou- 
fand, and applies that of ninety thoufand an- 
nually to his trade, it is very evident, that 
he will be able to increafe and extend his 
commerce, in a very different manner from 
what he will do if he fpcnds the produdt of 
thirty thoufand in his houfe, and increafes 
his trade with only feventy thoufand: .hut> 

this. 
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this, continued my friend, is a very mode- 
rate fuppofition ; we have at Amfterdam and 
Rotterdam many merchants who Ipend a 
larger part of their income than they lay up, 
that is, then they increafe their trade with* 
The difference between the mconomy of one- 
ccMiduft, and the extravagance of the other^ 
is amazing, and a difference uot only to the 
individuals but alfb to the ftate ; for you may 
cafily conceive,, that, in exad: proportion as 
the trade of an individual decreales, fo much 
muft the general aggregate of a nation's com- 
merce decline alfo. This change of our 
manners is as vilible in Frizeland as in any 
other part of Holland ; we had always a no.- 
bility, that kept themfelves clear of com- 
merce ; but this affedation increafes every 
day in ten-fold proportion. Thefe nobles 
have raifed the rentals of their eftates in a 
moft extraordinary manner- within thefe 
hundred years, and live in a more fpleiidid 
way than formerly ; our merchants, when 
grown rich, vie with them, and are fond, in 
this free country, of outfliining them ; this 
competition does us infinite mifchief ; and 
the raifing it is all the good which a nobi- 
lity does in a commercial Republic. They 
belong to monarchies, and ought to be con- 
fined to them : what good can a nobility do 
: ' in 
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in a country that exifts only by trade, while 
that nobility delpife trade ? I attended with 
great pleafure to thefe fcntiments of M. Sau- 
tyn, which certailily abound with much 
truth, and a refined knowlege of the real in- 
terefts of his country. Our converfatioa 
lafted till our return to the city, when tak- 
ing my leave of him and his family, I fet 
out the next morning for Dockum. 

That town contains nothing that is wor- 
thy of obfervation, unlefs the bridge, which 
is lofty enough to admit (hips fuU-mafted 
under it, is reckoned luch. They have 
fbmething of a trade in exporting butter and 
cheefe, of which the neighbouring country 
produces very large quacntities, the land be- 
ipg chiefly diipofed in pafture, and the foil 
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CHAP. Vir. 

Oromngen — Wlrifchooten — Happmefs of the 
lower clajfes of the People in this Country — 
Journey to Coevorden^^Accident that befet 
the Author ivhich brings him acquainted^ 
'with a very intelligent Dutchman-^Uretcht 
— Boifleduc-^Captaln Refs improvement sm 
wajle Land-^^Bergenopzoom'-^youmey thrt^ 
Zealand-'-^Culture of Madder. 

JUNE the jth I left Dockum, and took 
the boat ta Groningen, theeapital town* 
of the province of the fame name. ThedH^^ 
fance is twenty one miles, through a coun-^ 
try the chief of which is applied to gFa2ihg, 
The lands appear to be well managed and 
laid out, and kept in the fame neat way that 
I have admired through every part of Hol- 
land. There are many villages which feem 
populous. This twenty-one miles took us 
the whole day, from interruptions of many 
ftuices, fome of which were out of order. 

Groningen isavery handfbme and remark- 
ably regular built city; the ftreets crofs 

each 
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t&ch other at fight angles^ having numerous 
Inoufes tlut make a ver/ good appearance; 
and the jpublii: buildings, which is not oftem 
the cafe, add much to the beauty of the place. 
It is fulrrOaQded with a fi)rti£catien, ^^hkk 
the inhabitants reckon very ftfong, priiici^ 
^lly, I bdBeve, becau& the <mtw<irks wen 
^figJBied by Cohorn. 5t« Mardii^s 4diurc]3L is 
^oith feeing ; they have a remarkable oigdm 
in it which is fhewn to ftrarigers ; aed ^bty 
conduct them to the top'<!>f th« ftfeple, "Gxxm 
whence is a Very exttnfive profpe£t over Ae 
adjacent country, and Well worth viewiiigi 
firom its being ;a country chl^y of rich lan^ 
interfered ' with fine canaU* Tii^ grett 
i^uare is remarkably ik^ndforae^ r^ularlj 
laid out, and Well bitilt* Here alio, though 
proningen isaB inland place, is a beautiful 
harbour for ihips, well fenced with quays^ 
w^hereon is ft good appeSaranee of bufin-els* 
The canal that brings up thefe ihips is a vety 
noble one. There being other canals, whicti. 
branch every way frpin hence, the towA 
carries en a good trade wjth all the neigh- 
jbouriilg' courrtries ; and pretty far into Ger- 
many. Upon the wholq, I have not, fincfc 
my arrival in Holland, . io^n z place th^t 
f leafe* me better. 

Jaw 
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June the 9th I left this town, for 
Winlchooten, at the diftance of twentf 
miles, which we alfo performed in the tl-eck- 
fchuyt, taking us up fix hours. The whol* 
country is exceedingly well peopled, being 
full of villages, arid the land made the nioft 
of by cultivation. It is a rich foi], applied 
chiefly to pafturage, with fome arable lands, 
that feem well managed ; for the crops were 
clean, and the fallows well tilled. The peo- 
ple feem remarkably chearful and happy ; 
land that neatnefs and regularity, which I 
have traced every 'where through the other 
provinces I have travelled, is ftrong here. 
This happinefs and content of the lower, 
clafles of a nation make travelling remarka- 
bly agreeable ; for nothing is fo miferably 
irkfome as moving through a country where 
the inhabitants of it are fooppreffed, as to be 
all in poverty and rags. But thefe great 
diftinftions are all owing to variations of go- 
vernment ; arbitrary power (preads nothing 
but poverty, and mifery, but a free govern- 
ment blefles all the people that live under it; 
All the parts of Holknd, through which 1 
have travelled, are very heavily taxed ; much 
heavier than in any country in Europe, 
where arbitrary power reigns; that is, i 
given number of people, pay more here to 

the 
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tlie State, and.yet every body is at their eafe^ 
iione opprefled, and moft weahhy ; fhouid 
iV)t this fingie" circumftance teach mankind 
the value of liberty ? Abfblute power im-t 
poverifhes fi> heavily, that the people • have 
nothing to pay ; the money torn from the 
people by irregularity and private opprelfion, 
amounts to infinitely • more than all the 
wealth that goes to the coffers of the Mo- 
' narch. The King tyrannizes over the no- 
bility; the nobility over the gentry; the 
gentry over the tradefmen ; and all of theni 
fleece and opprefs the countrymen. In fiach 
a fyftem, from whence can property come ? 
Nothing can exift with any fccurity but 
land eftates, for labour, induftry, and inge- 
nuity can create incomes only in free go- 
vernment fufficient to yield taxes to the ftate^ 
How would a Dutch boor be able to bear fo 
confiderable fhare in the public levies, if he 
was oppreiied and brow-beaten by every 
^neighbour, his fuperior? As wedth is lb 
much the idol and purfuit of all the Mo- 
narchs now in Europe, it is ftrange, fome 
fcheming he^d has not fallen upon a means 
of qualifying the efFefts of arbitrary power ; 
• not for the fake of the interefts of humanity, 
but for an increafe of their fubje£ls wealth. 
'The encouragement of agriculture,* trade, 

and 
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•and manufadures in France, carry feme- 
thing of this appearance, but nothing yet 
.done has been fyflematical ; it has been by 
•fits and flarts, and ever been rather from 
jroyal ixK)mentary bounty, than from efta- 
blifhing more real liberty in thofe points 
,that would tend moft to make people rich. 
The great difficulty is not the gaining a con- 
.ceffion from the crown, but from the nobility 
,ind gentry ; who had rather be opprefled by 
a court, than not have the power to of^reis 
^eir inferiors. Winfchooten is but a pAtry 
town though fortified ; but its principal 
ilrength is from its fituatton^ having, feveral 
marjQbes which would much incommode an 
army. 

At my leaving Winfchooten? I made en- 
quiries concerning the roads and canals thro* 
the province of Overj^ffel, and foimd that 
the principal paflage was that to Amfler* 
dam ; but as I wanted to view the Eaftern 
parts of that province^ of which I had not 
met with any good accounts, I declined that 
route, and determined to go to Coevorden, 
which is thirty-nine miks from Win- 
fchooten. There is na canal thither, nor 
any public way of travelling it, but in a^ 
irregular poft- waggon. I agreed with z 
perfbn, to whom my landlord carried me% 

for 
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fot an aukwafd fort of chaife, which he)d 
me and nay fervant, and with fome difficulty 
my trunks ; he was to furnifli nnie with a pair 
of hories and a poftillion^ for the fum of three, 
and thirty florins, and I was to pay all the 
expences in going. The mafter of the chaife 
further infiflcd on our being a day and half 
on the journey, which he faid was necefTary, 
as the roads acrofs fbme marfhes were very 
bad ; and he faid, that at Slecn, a little vil* 
lage in the way, I fhould meet with tolerable 
iaecommodation . 

Early in the morning on the lOth, I fet 
out, thus provided, for Coevorden, and made 
our firfl flage to Mepfche ; to which we had 
a good road, through a rix:h country, well 
peopled; but at that place we turned off 
into a much worfe, the roads bad, and the 
villages but thinly fcattered ; the foil was* in ' 
fbme places fandy and poor, and in general 
low and marfhy ; not managed and improved 
ii> that maflerly manner which I had ob- 
ferved in the other parts of the United Pro-" 
vinces. Many marfhes were indeed drained, 
but feveral were yet to do, that wer« vifibly 
capable of the improvement. We had not 
left Mepfche two hours, before our chaife 
broke down. But fortunately it was in fight 
of a large farm houfe; the farmer, who 

Vol. I. O proved 
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pEOved a very civil Dutchman, was In hi* 
yard, and upon obferving our diftrcfs, came 
to affift us. I ordered my fcrvant to inform, 
him, I was an Englifh gentleman on my 
road from Winfchooten to Coevorden ; that 
I expeded to reach Sleen by night, 'but 
feared this accident would make it difficult ; 
that I fhould be much obliged to him, if he 
would give me what affiftance he was able ; 
and that I would readily pay him whatever 
he demanded. The farmer was extremely- 
civil, ordered the horfes into his barn; 
ftiewed nae into his haufe, where he intro- 
duced me in a plain, fcnfible manner to his 
wife and bis daughter ; and lent away one of 
his fons for a neighbouring peaiant, who 
fupplied the place of a wheel-wright ; but 
in the mean time, he entertained m^e with 
fome butter-milk, eggs, bacon, and greens, 
with good cheefe ; he was an elderly man^ 
with a countenance as exprefSve of an open, 
honeft he^rt, as any I had ever feen. His 
fon returned in about arThour, and informed 
us, that the man, who was to let our chaife 
on its legs a-^ain, (the axle-tree being broke)- 
was abfcut, and . would not be at home tiU 
late at night, ai>d his fimily lent u3 word 
f hat he could not be with us till early in the 
capriiing. Asr foon as^ the honeft -farnrier 

heard 
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lieard this meflage, he turned to my man and 
faid, let your mafter know^ that he muft be 
Satisfied to ftay where he is ; my houfe is at 
his fervice, I cannot entertain him w^ll, but 
he will be better off than at the inn at Sleen, 
which is a m«re hovel. I had picked up 
Dutch enough to underftand part of this dif^ 
courfe^ and I made my acknowledgments to 
him as well as I could in that language. I 
was much pleafed with my good fortune, in 
the accident happening fo near a man that 
was fo ready to affift me; I fhould have 
found it far more diftreffing with the general 
run of peafants. 

The farmer, in the afternoon, went about 
his bufinefs in the fields, and I defired leave 
to accompany him, and take my fervant with 
with me for an interpreter. I think travellers 
do not attend enough to country bufineft ; 
not confidering, that ia well ordered agricul-* 
ture, and improvements in the foil of a ftate, 
are one of the chief pillars of every country. 
It is not that gentlemen can be expe<9ted to 
talk or write fcientiScally upon matters of 
hufoandry, the ufual courfe of education will 
not admit of it, nor, perhaps, would there be 
any great ule in it ; but ignorant peribns may, 
in the plain relation of what they fee, be of 
fervice to thofe whofe inclinations, or wav of 
O 2 "life 
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life, lead them to the pradlice of hulbaridry $ 
which is an art that was ever in much 
efteem among all wife and polifhed nations* 
The great obje£ts that a traveller, elpecially 
one which propofes to publiflt the refult of 
his travels, ought moft to attend to, are thofe, 
which have the greateft probability of being 
iifeful to his own country; thefe are the 
laws, and their efFefts ; which, however, can 
feldom be accurately inVeftigated, unlefs the 
ftay in a foreign country is of fome duration ; 
the trade, its rife, progrefs, and decline ; the 
manufadures, the fame ; and, as I have juft 
obferved. If they would give fbme attenliou 
to agriculture, I fee not where the harm 
would be ; on the contrary, it might prove> 
in many cafes, ufeful. It is in conformity 
with thefe ideas that I have, during my ftay 
in Holland, made feveral enquiries concern- 
ing the ftate of hufbandry, whether of paftu- 
lage or arable land, and was I (killed in the 
art, my enquiries would be more pertinent. 

My friend, the farmer, informed me, that 
he hired his farm of the Count of Zencyle, 
and that he paid at the rate of fix florins au 
Englifh acre ; but then he had much khd of 
a very indifferent quality. The whole of his 
farm equalled i6q acres Englifh, as near as 
I could compute. He had pailure.and arable, 

as 
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as well as marfh and fandy wafte in his^ 
farm, and alfb another piece of land, of large 
extent, partly belonging to him, I could 
not clearly comprehend his meaning, but 
ihould apprehend, that it is the fame, in faft, 
as an Englifli common, the right of which is 
in feveral farmers, 'but no cottagers. As we 
walked over a piece of poor, fandy ground, I 
aiked him, if he could not improve that foil ; 
he replied, it was already very valuable to 
him, for the fallow year yielded him, with- 
out any tillage, a great crop of fem. This I 
thought was very ftrange huibandry, as I had 
iifually heard that plant reprefentedin England 
as a pernicious weed ; but he explained himielf 
by faying, that the fern ferved him in the 
moft ample manner for bedding his cattle in 
their winter flails. He ob ferved, that this 
piece of fandy land yielded a very large quan- 
tity of manure by this means for his better 
lands, and, at the fame time, that his cattle 
were better bedded than with ftraw only that 
they wafted in feeding. This made me en- 
quire of him, if he always kept his cattle in 
houfes in the winter. The old man feemed 
liirprized at this queftion, and alked me, 
where I fuppofed he kept them; I told him, 
that in England, all our farmers keep their 
cattle in the fields, during winter, as well a^ 
O 3 fummcr^ 
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fummcr. This he could not well compre* 
bend. He informed me, that all the cattlo 
of this country, old and young, and of all 
ibrts, were regularly kept in boufe through 
the winter. I aiked him, if this did not 
prove a very expenfive m^iagempnt. He re- 
plied, no : hut if it was more expenfive, it 
would, be abfolutely neceffary ; firft, for the 
good of the cattle ; as they would, he al&rted, 
be piiiched fo with the frofts in winter, that 
twice the common quantities of food would 
be infufficient to keep them in heart ; and 
fuch be^fts, as were very tender, he thought, 
would not outlive a winter in the fields. 
But, fays the old inan, where is your dung 
yaifed, if the cattle in^ England are in tha 
fields all wintejr ? This was a queftion, the 
propriety of which ftruck nae^ and for which 
1 was no( prepared with an anlwer ; and the 
fernier, feeing, I fuppofe, my ignorance, 
went on ; hy keepfng our cattle houfed, we 
pot Only preferye them in good health, butaliq 
jraife ?i large quantity of manure, wherewith 
we inb prove thofe ^elds that will probably 
pay the be£); for it. It is very common, laid 
be, tp feed the cattle with hay, turnips, and 
winter-cabbages, and to bed them at the fame 
time with ftraw ; but thofe among us, who 
bjiye fern on our Jands, give tjie ftraw to our 

eattle 
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cattle of inferior value, and bed ail forts with 
fern , which we find an improvement of the mod 
valuable kind ; for it enables ug to fubftitute 
ftraw as food for much of our ftock, inftead 
of hay. 'Another material point is the value 
of the dung; we find, from experience, that 
fern makes better manure than ftraw ; info- 
much that two loads of <iung, made with 
fern, is equal in value to three made with 
ftraw. Fern manure will laft mucfcr longer 
in the foil than that of ftraw. I confidered 
jtU this information concerning fern as very 
valuable ; for I well renaember, that in En- 
gland, a great deal of fern grows on very 
extenfive commons, and that no ufo is made 
of it ; it Is left to rot in the commons and 
3(varrcns, as if impoffible to be turned to any 
good ufo ; but,^ I am afraid, that if the fadls, 
which have been urged to me by this Dutch 
huft)andman, were ftated eyer fo clearly to 
our Englifti farmers, they would make na 
fort of impreffion on them, bvt would diC». 
dain to take any fuch leffon. 

This very intelligent farmer affyred me^ 
that he was the more attentive to this appli- 
cation of his fern, becaufe he found that th^ 
goodnefs of his crops depended entirely ou 
the quantities of fuch manure ufed. He 
^idj^he (hoyld not be able to make any profit 
O ^ hv 
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by his farm, if he neglefted the article ojf 
railing as much dung as poffible in the win- 
ter. He ufed not only his fern for this pur- 
pole, but made great ufe of a very marlhy 
bit of land he had, which was fo wet that 
no cattle could get to it, except for about 
two months in the height of fummer ; this 
piece yields him a vaft cropof rulhes andflags, 
to the amount of feveral waggon loads. He 
applies them to the fame ufe as his fern, that 
is, for bedding his cattle, and finds an equal 
advantage in it. Another circumftance he 
» informed me of, and which I think may be 
■ufeful to mention, is a method he has in the 
management of his dung ; at the fame time 
that he beds his cattle with fern or rulhes, 
he ftrews fand among them, in pretty large 
quantities : what the purpofe of this was, I 
could not conceive, till he explained it. It 
is for encreafing the quantity of manure, and 
alio the quality of it, by. abforbing all the 
urine ; and he faid, that it was not of the, 
leaft prejudice to the cattle. I muft own 
this practice ftruck me ; I had never heard of 
any fimilar one in England, but yet, it. 
might be there imitated with profit. The 
management of his (heep is exaftly upon the 
fame plan ; for inftead of folding them in the. 
fields, as is the cuftom in England, he, al^ 

winter 
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winter long, forms his fold adjoining to his 
barn, and litters them in the fame m^iner 
as his cows. 

The old man, obferving me very attentive 
to his converlation, extended, his walk to 
Ihew me his crops, which leemed to be verjr 
good ; he had fields of moft forts of common 
grain, and one or two gf buck wheat, which 
he faid was very profitable. The only pe- 
culiar one, not known in the fields of Eng- 
land, was carrots ; he had a long field of 
them, in which he had a large parcel of wo- 
men and children weeding. This, he faid, 
was the moft . profitable crop on his farm. 
Night comhig on, we returned to his houfe, 
where his wife and daughter had been pre- 
paring fupper; it was common fare, but 
good of the fort, and I eat it with the greater 
pleaflire, as I obferved that the cleanlinefs of 
the houfe was truly Dutch, I gave my man 
orders to take care that the chaife was well 
mended early in the morning, and retired to 
reft in a clean bed, much pleafed with my 
reception. I took an early breakfaft before 
ipy departure, and gave my worthy friend a 
purfe of florins with more pleafure than I 
had a long time parted with money. He 
was extremely thankful, and we ptifhed on 
for Coevorden,to my no fmall fatisfa<9:ion in 

efcaping 
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efcaping the inn at Sieen. The country 
w« travelled through is indifferent, not 
rich, and much marfh land ; we did not ar«* 
rive at Coevorden till at noon of the nth. 
It is iituated in a low marih, which renders 
it, with its fortificationSy a place of much 
ftrength, being efteemed one of the keys of 
rfie United Provinces. In the war of 167a 
it proved fo, for the ^ihop of Munfter^ 
making himfelf mailer of it, decided the 
campaign* It is not otherwife a place of 
any note : there is a manufafture of thread 
in it, which employs many poor women 
and children. 

From Coevorden I agreed for another 
chaife to carry me to Zwoll, the diftance 35 
miles. Being forced to come again into the 
terms of lying on the road, though I could 
^ jind I was not to expeft good accommoda- 
tions. I breakfafted at Hardenburghs, and 
reached Ommen in the afternoon ; where I 
was agreeably difappointed by finding a very 
decent inn. The town ftands pleafantly on 
a river. * All this line of country is marffiy, 
and fome of it poor ; but the road runs on 
higher and better grounds. It is not, upon thQ 
whole, an agreeable country, though, fince I 
left Winfchooten, it varies from any other I 
had {etn m Holland. On the 13th in the 

morning 
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morning I got to Zwoll, which is a coniider-* 
able place ; it lies between two rivers, and 
has a branch that runs, through the town. 
It is well built, the ftreets regular, and there 
^re feveral public edifices, that will catch the 
attention of a ftranger.^ The fortifications 
are the greateft ornoment to it, from being 
planted regularly. From Zwoll I took a re* 
gular poft chaife to Deventer, the diilancc 
twelve miles. This is a rich country, and 
yery well- kept, but there are Ibme marlh 
lands and landy tracks within fight at leveral 
places. I went to the Crown inn, where I 
met with pretty good accomdation, but 
dear. Here is a tolerable appearance of 
trade, though nothing in comparifoii of what 
it once poffefled when a Hanle Town. 
There are many people of fortune make it 
their refidence, which renders the town 
chearful, and the more agreeable to ftrangers; 
but the public buildings have nothing ia 
them deferving notice, though ftrangers are 
ihewn an uncommon old tower of great an* 
ticjuity, the walls of which are neat twenty • 
feet thick ; a notable fortification before that 
deftru£tive compound with falt-petre was in- 
vented. 

The next morning I went to Zutphen, 
which is eight miles furth^. The country 

is 
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is but indifferent. On fome rich, fancfjr 
loams they have tobacco here ; which bem^ 
an unufual produ£k of hufbandry in Europe, 
and what I had no where feen, I flopped to 
obferve it. They dig their lands into three 
feet ridges, and fet the crop in rows* They 
lay, it requires very rich laiid, and that it 
does much mifchicf to all the country where 
cultivated, for it robs all other lands of ma- 
nure, and at the lame time exhaufts the foil 
in a very extraordinary degree. They did 
not reckon it, theie circumftances confidered, 
more profitable, or but little fo, than com- 
mon hufbandry. Zutphen is fituated in the 
midft of drained fens, but is neverthelefs • 
reckoned by the inhabitants to have a very 
wholefome air. It is a large and well built 
• town, and ftrongly fortified ; the public 
' buildings are handfome, and deforve notice,^ 
particularly a bridge over the river Berks. 
The old church is a fine building, and the 
fteeple very high ; all the towns in Holland 
have their Stadthoufes as well as Amfterdam, 
but many of them are very mean edifices, 
like our Town-halls in Englifli corporation 
towns, which are generally heaps of rubbilh* 
This however of Zutphen deferves notice. 

The fourteen miles from Zutphen to Am- 
heim, by Doelburgh, is through various forts 

of 
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of iaiids, but j(bme of them very indifFerent- 
I was informed, that moft of the county of 
Zutpben, and a great part of Guelderiand, 
coufifted in general either of marflies, heaths, 
or but half improved fands, which much fur- 
prized ri^e; for I had conceived, that the 
United Provinces were fo thickly inhabited, 
that almoft every Ipot was richly cultivated ; 
but -the cafe is, the people are very unequally . 
diftributed ; the province of Holland is full 
of cities and towns, and every inch cultivat- 
ed, but theie parts, being mych more out of 
the way of trade, are not fo thronged with 
people. Arnheim is a very fine city, extremely 
well built, with.feveral beautiful ftreets. It 
IS the refidence of many perfons of fortune 
and diftindion, who fupport themfelves 
without the affiftance of trade. The place 
is very lively, having a greater air of chear- 
fulnefs and eafe than moft I had beeri in 
of late. My quarters were at the Peacock 
inn j which is kept by a Frenchman, who has 
afmattering of Englifli. I was treated well 
here, and lerved with a table that almoft 
deferves the epithet of elegant, and yet the 
expence was not extravagant. From this 
place I made an excurlion to fee Loo, the fa- 
mous favourite feat of King William. The 
whole is a vile country, all heaths and fo- 

refts. 
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refts^ and in the midfl of which flanks the 
palace* ' It contains nothing that figures^ 
much to an Engliihman, who ha5 viewed 
the fine buildings in his own country. The 
gardens are what the Dutch moft admire ; 
but thefe are quite in the old ilile, with wa^ 
ter*works» balonSi and regular cascades ; but 
the (hady walks they (hew you with fbme 
oftentation, and they are indeed very well 
planted^ and the tr^s large, but ail is dipt 
and regular. Rofendall is in the fame tafte, 
but the building highly ornamented. Ano- 
ther excurfion I made was to Nimeguen, on 
the canal which is cut ftrait between theia 
cities, at their joint expence. It ia a large 
and confiderable city, ftrongly fortified, be-« 
ing confidered as one of the keys of the 
United Provinces, and is the capital of that 
of Guelderland. It is very populous, hav- 
ing feveral manufadlures that are flouriihing^ 
There are ten churches in it. St. Stephen's 
the principal, in which is a very fine monu-» 
ment of Catharine of Bourbon, wife to A-» 
dolph VII. Duke of Guelder. The Stadt- 
houfe is a confiderable^ edifice, but has now 
thing elegant in it. From the old caftle 
there is a very beautiful profpe^ of the ad* 
^cept country. This place is much noted 
for the treaty of peace between the French 

and 
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aiid the allie? in 1678, of which Sir Wit 
Temple has left fp excellent an account. 

Early on the 17th Heft Arnheim, on my 
way to Utrecht. It is two ^nd thirty miles^ 
through an extreme plejfant, and much of it 
a rich country, abounding with feats and 
villas* It is well peopled, and fceras rich^ 
JLJtrecht is one of the firft cities in the United 
Provinces ; it is fpaciouB, atid very populous, 
and excellently fituated in a. beautiful cowu* 
try. The chief ftreets, which are regular 
and \vell built, are cut through with canals: 
the new Gratch and the Vaert run through 
the whole city, having no lefs than, five and 
thirty bridges over them. The edifices oa 
the former would do credit to any city in 
Europe. The fquare is fpacious, and is th« 
centre of feveral regular ftreets, that cut one 
another at right angles. Utrecht is longer 
than the Hague, and next to it, is the prin* 
cipal refidence of.the nobility, and ail polite 
perlbns who live on their private fortune ; 
befides which advantages, it is tlie capital of 
the province of the fame name, and where 
(jhe ibvereign courts are held. The cathe- 
dral is in ruins, nor is there any other public 
buildings that deferve notice. The fteeple 
of this cathedral is however one of the higheft 
in Holland, and from it 1 had the fatisfaftiou 

of 
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<if viewing an amazing profpe6l over Five cff* 
the Seven Provinces, and a great way ftitther 
towards Cloves in Germany. They fhewed 
me above fifty walled towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, none of them more than a day*s 
journey from this city. Utrecht is the feat 
of aflourifhing univerfityj in which are great 
numbers of ftudent& from various parts, par- 
ticularly from Germany and the North of 
Europe. One of the moft agreeable Ipefta* 
cles here, is, what they call their Mall, from 
that of St. James's park. It is near three 
quarters of a mile in length, with four large 
parallel walks with rows of tfees : here the 
beft company in Utrecht parade backwatdi 
and forwards, efpecially on Sunday evenings 
in fummer. The environs of the city are 
perfedtly agreeable, being full of gardens'^ 
orchards, canals, and walks ; but the foil i^ 
too fandy for the rich verdure of meadows^ 
and therefore there are arable fields very near , 
the city. 

I took my leave of Utrecht on the 20th, 
and went by the treckfchuyt to Vyann, 
in my way to Boifleduc. This is a littl* 
town of an agreeable appearance, which does 
not belong to Holland, but to the Counts of 
Brederode. The air is reckoned remarkably 
clear and fine ; but this may be oCcafioned 

by 
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by many people retiring here und^r pretence 
of the air, but really from very different mo- . 
tives* It is very troublefome to the Dutch; 
The country is moft of. it landy* Gorcum 
is the next ftage, and is fituated on the river 
Waal ; it is pretty ftrongly fortified* They 
are famous here for frefh water fifli ; I had as 
fine tench for my dinner as ever I faw, and 
the price is moderate. From hence it is 20 
miles to Boifleduc, through Worcum and 
Huefden, both which places are fortified* 
The country is all indifferent ; but even the 
worft foils, and the moft uninterefting na- 
tural- views, are rendered pleafing by the 
great Ipirit of neatnefs and regularity which 
is every where found* 

Boifleduc is one of the grand frontiers of 
Holland, being extremely well fortified by 
art, and better ftill by nature. It is fituated 
on a riling ground, in the midft of an exten*- 
five marfh, through which there would be no 
pofiibility of approaching it, were there not 
caufeways made, and thefe are ftrongly fbr^ 
tified by redoubts. The town is five miles 
in circumference, being on the confluence^ of 
the three rivers ^ Domel, Aa, and Drefe ; and 
its ditches are filled by theif waters, which 
contribute much to the flrength of th^ 
place. Theie rivers form feveral very fine 
. Vol. I. - P canals, 
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canafe, which r;un through the heart of the 
city : over thefe there are fifty ftone bridges. 
Ten good ftreets center in the principal 
iqu^re, which has a fine effe£t; but this^ 
Iquare is furrounded by timber buildings, 
which are mean. As to public buildings, 
the church of St. John is a very noble one j 
but the clock, which they ftiew with much 
^ oftentation, is not fo greatly ftriking. The 
Stadthoufe is a handlbme edifice, raifed on 
the plan (but much fmaller) of t4iat at Am- 
fterdam. Here are feveral very fiourifhing 
manufaftures, particularly in the linen and 
woollen way ; and fbme of knives and other 
hardware, and alfo of needles. I made en- 
quiries into the ftate of thefe fabrics, and the 
report I had was more favourable to them 
than ufiial ; moft of them being in a iuccefs* 
furftate. The linen trade Is not fb flourilb* 
ing as formerly, but, I believe, even that has 
no reafon to complain. The country, for 
Ibme miles to the South Eaft of this town, 
has many extenfive tracks of wafte land, 
\7hich would well anfwer cultivation : but 
the inhabitants do not in general feem much 
attentive to fuch bufinefs, notwithftanding 
the foccefs of certain individuals, who have 
attempted it. Amongft thefe, there is a 
Captain Rey, of whofe great undeitakings I 

had 
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had read in t\yo or three books lately pub* 
liihed in Holland. This gentleman is fet- 
tled .^t Tillebourg, twelve miles from Boiflev 
due. I took a journey thither, purpolely to 
view hi? improvements : thchiftory of which 
is this* In the neighbourhood of that town 
are very exjtenfive heaths, that zse common, 
the appearance of them not at all inviting,- 
and the value to the public contemptible. 
M. Rey, of the regiment of Pepin, petitioned 
the Stages of Boifleduc for a grant of a part of 
Xhefc he^s, engaging at the fame time to cul- 
tivate t^ern. His requeft was refuled> from 
th?t little fpirit of railing difficulties, which 
is (b ojften found to arrn againft thofe who evejr 
pufpofe any novelties. A year elapfed after 
this refufal, when, by fbme means or^other,.. 
the knowledge of this affair was fb fpread, 
that it came to be debated in the States Ge- 
neral ; where a member, fenfible and worthy, 
I doubt not, propofed, that the Captain's pe- 
tition il^ould be complied with, as an obje(St 
that tended evidently to the public good. It 
was at once agreed to, and Captai^n Rey put 
in ppfleffion pf the lands he had defired. 

^t is a miflake in feveral writers ^to fay, 

that this gentlenian executed all his works 

merely with his pay as a, Captain ; for I had 

it from his own mouth, that he began with.a 
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fmall private fortunCj which was of great 
life to him, more in gaining him credit for 
the fums he wanted to borrow, than in the 
application of that particular amount. This 
fortune, however, was but inconfiderable. 

Upon my arrival at this gentleman's form, 
I ordered my fer^ant to inform him, that I 
was an Englifli gentleman on my travels, 
and having heard much of his great improve** 
ments, was come fromBoifleduc purpolely to 
defire permiffion to fee them. The Captain 
came himfelf to my chaife, and very politely 
delired me to alight, telling me that he 
would IheW me what little matters he had 
done with the greateft pleafure, and irhme- 
diately conducted me to his houfe. It wa3 
about One o'clock ; the Captain faid, he 
(hould dine prefently, and in the interim de- 
fired permiffion to fhew me his chateau, and 
his farming offices. 

All thefe, he informed me, he had built by 
degrees, for that not a ftone Vvras to be feeii 
before he began his works. The houfe is 
fmall, but fubftantial, confifting of a little 
paflTage in the center, and a parlour on each 
fide ; one is the common room, and the other 
for company ; behind thefe is a kitchen, and 
an adjoining room for his work people, with 
;ibme, other conveniencies ; aQd over all four 
' " bed-f 
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b^d-chambqrs. He has a large barn, twa 
ilables, three hoyfes for cows, and fome other 
inferior offices, furrounding a fquare court 
near the houfe. When he had fhewed me 
thefe buildings, he returned to dinner; a 
flight but genteel repaft provided, not expeur. 
live, but frugal. The Capta^in is a man of 
lenfe, and has feen enough of the world to, 
• avoid that very falie pplitenefs pf apologies^ 
I give you, Sir, faid he, addreffing himfelf to 
me, good bread, good beer, good wine, ancl 
good cheeie ; aa to all the reft, I attend uq 
further. This h certainly the fenfible linQ 
of life ; a man may always have thefe in flore,. 
ib as not to be put to a nonplus if any ftran^ 
ger calls upon him. I have heard this lan-% 
guagempre than9nce in England, but never 
till nqw beheld the conduct really exifting,^ 
and reduced to practice. The converfation 
turned upon agriculture, and the Captain's 
improvements.. ' " When I came here. Sir, 
faid he, I found all an .open common, con 
vered with b.u(hes, fern, and other trumpery, 
\ without one inplofure, or a iingle advantage 
that I could apply to ufe^ I fir ft erefted one 
half of this houfe, in which I refided while 
^11 the other works were going on. I began 
with a pair of horfes and a yoke of oxen, 
with which I broke up a field of ten acres^ 
P 3 1 coui(L 
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I could have managed a larger Undertakings 
but the fences were not completed, for I 
h^ve, ever made it a rule of conduft, to inclofe 
completely the piece of land I defigned to 
improve. . I have obferved fome wafte lands 
in France, attempted to be improved, with- 
out attending to this rule, but never with 
fuccefs. My crops upon my firft inclofure 
were good, and gave me courage to proceed 
>iVith Ipirit in my undertaking. I fhould 
have been better able to encounter the dif- 
ficulties I met with, had I been more prac- 
tifed in hu{bandry ; but for want of expe- 
rience, I made blunders at the very begin- 
ning of my undertaking, for I was too eager 
aftef" profit in fowing corn, whereas the firft 
bufinefs ought to have been the raifing winter 
food for cattle; and this, faid he, ought to 
be the great objcft in all beginnings," I did 
not comprehend this reafoning, ?s it appeared 
to me, that raifing what would buy food for 
cattle, was in efFe<3: raifing that food ; how- 
ever, as M, Rey continued his obfervations, 
I did not intei^rupt him for an explanation, 
^^ The year following I enclofed^ two*fields» 
each of ten acres, which 1 was forced to grub 
up, to bring the land into order for the 
plough to work in. This was a great and 
an expenfive work ; and I made it the more 
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£>, from trying an experinient in cutting 
the furface of a part for burning it, from the 
practice of a French nobleman, who has 
publiflied a work on improvements of waft^ 
land. The foil alfo being fandy , I was much 
troubled in making the fences ; my metho4 
was to cut a ditch, and plant a live hedge of 
hornbeam on the bank, which, you will fee, 
has at laft anfwered perfeftly well ; but the 
expence of defending it, while young, with 
the rubbifh that was cut from the heath, I 
found confiderable. I purchafed this year 
three cows, and began to think myfelf a 
confiderable farmer. In this manner. Sir, I 
continued a gradual increafe of cultivated' 
land for five years, making alfo occafional 
additions to my live ftock, to my forvants, 
and alfo to my buildings ; and it pleafed God 
to profper my undertaking, that I then found 
but little difficulty in getting credit for 
twenty thouiand florins, which enabled me 
to enlarge greatly my undertakings. The 
year following, I borrowed as much more, 
and the expenditure of that fum, with the 
annual one of my own favings, brought my 
works in fuch forwardnefs, that from that 
time I have had, not only an increafing, but 
a profitable farm. I have been for fome time 
paying off gradually 4:hofeincuiabrances, and 
P 4. Ihail 
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ihall foon be perfeftly free on that head. A 
little experience pointed out my firft errors, 
and the way to avoid them, I made it a 
point to increafe my cattle, as faft as I was 
able, and could do that only by bringing my 
lands to bear grafs, The common meadows 
require a rich foil, I therefore adopted th^ 
artificial ones. I tried Lucerne, efparcette, 
clover red arid white, fpurry, &c. In Lu- 
cerne, I have never done any thing, except 
in one fmall piece of rich land, that had been 
manured in a more ample manner than I 
could poflibly afford, if I had extended the 
culture of it : the great red clover and fpurry 
. have been my principal friends ; for I may 
truly fay, I have had more aififtance fromi 
them, than from any other branches of my 
cultivation. Turnips and carrots I have 
principally depended on for the winter fubr 
fiftence of my cattle; and J find, that they 
prepare well for the grafles. By adhereing 
to the modes which I have found moft adr 
vantageous, I have no doubt of continuing 
to increale my prpfit. Nor ftiould I forget 
to obferve tq you. Sir, that I have found no 
(light affiftance in my undertaking? from a 
lettle fettlement I have on my land, of five 
Palatine families, by whqfe means, at the 
f^me time that J haV9 l??en^ goocj frjend to 
- • - • then? J 
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them, they have done much in returning It ; 
io that we are truly tne better for each other.'* 
J here remarked to him that I fliould fuppolci 
the fuccefs of fuch undertakings, orj what^ 
ever fcale they are carried on, mull depend 
very much on peopling the waftes, defigned 
tQ-be improved; for without plenty of 
hands, how are improvements to be carrie4 
on ? ^* Very true, he. replied, and I am con^ 
vinced from my own experience, that nor 
thing WQuJd anfwer fo well to their High 
Mightineffes, as the fettling poor Germaa 
families on the numerous and extenfivQ 
waftes which are in the provinces of Zut- 
phen, Guelderland, Breda, and Overyflel, for 
they would prefently make them well cul- 
tivated provinces ; but improvements of thefe ' 
waftes muft be made by private perfonSy for 
fuch cannot wellproiper in the hands of the 
publig/* 

The Captain, (hewed me the principal 
parts of his farm which lye very agreeably 
around his hqufe ; it is a very pleaiing one to 
view, for the fences are new made, regular, 
and kept in excellent order. The crops, I 
pbferved, were all free from weeds, and every 
field appeared in good condition. What a 
pradical farmer would pronounce on them, 
J know not, but I qwa, M. Rey appeais to 

me 
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me to be an excellent hu{bandman. He was 
entirely hospitable, for he infifted on my 
ftaying all night, which I complied with, 
as I thought his converfation was uncom- 
monly ienfible and ixiftruftive. I could not 
Icavx him without refleding on the great 
things, which may be executed by the force 
• of induftry and perfeverance. Captain Rey^s 
'eftate, on the waftes of Tillebourg, is a new 
creation ; feveral families are fupported by 
that land, which before -did not yield enough 
to keep a fbeep. This is by no meaas to be 
confidcred fingly as a private acquiiition, the 
State reaps probably more profit from it than 
the individual ; for increafing the value of 
the earth's produdts, is encreafing the na- 
tional wealth : and what acquiiition can be 
more valuable than that of new induftrious 
fubjefts? The States of the country, who 
rejefted M. Rey*s petition, muft now be 
convinced of the pradicability and the profit 
of improving thefe waftes, and ther States 
General have plainly {hewn their iagacity in 
granting it. But what is very aftoniOiing, 
this bright example has had fcarcely any ef- 
fects, except one or two inftances of im- 
provement which I heard of, but in fuch a 
confufed manner, that I could hardly make 
cut whether it was on new or old inclofures. 

Is 
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Is it not aftn'axing, that M. Rey's great fuc- 
ce(s, IJiould have no followers ? I apprehend, 
^at gdnttemen, in a fimliar ftate, are afraid 
ef attempting fuch undertakings, left they 
ihould either be loferj; by them, or perfe^ 
flaves to the work ; and indeed while perfbns 
are ignorant, it mtift require a certain enthu- 
iiafm in the mind to carry a man through all 
oppofing difficulties, till fuccefs hath fecured 
and croXvned his wiflies. 

Tillebourg, though out of the diredl road ^ 
to Breda from Boifleduc, was now my neareft 
way to it, I therefore took my leave of the 
. Captain, thanking him very fincerely for his 
hofpitality,^ and made the beft of my way to 
Breda the 2-4th. The road leads moftly 
through uncultivated heaths, that require 
fuch fpirits as M. Rey*s to improve, and 
would doubtlefs repay their attention equally 
as well. Breda deferves the traveller's atten- 
tion. It 16 one of the ftrongeft towns in 
Holland ; the fortifications are very regular^ 
and kept in excellent repair ; the fituation of 
the place is low,, for the fea can be let into 
the ditches, and from thence over much of 
the country, which muft render an army's 
accefs to it very difficult. The whole barony 
and town^Dfilongs to the Prince of Orange, 
who'js the Sovereign, and has a modern built 

caftle 
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caftle for his refidence when here, with gar- 
dens, and a fmaall park. It is a large place^ 
populous, and well built. From Breda I 
went the 25th to Bergenopzoom, which is 
twenty miles, through amuch richer country. 
This city is large, and the ftreets regular ; 
the church and the palace were fine build- 
ings before the fiege in 1747. The market 
place is very large and handfbme, but the 
fortifications are the principal objedls in it* 
The Dukes of Parma and Spinola, both found 
them too ftrong for all their power, which 
gave it the title of the Virgin fortrefs, and 
impregnable ; for as fuch it was reckoned 
before Marfhal Lowendahl came before it. 
It ftands in the midft of marches ; fo that 
every advantage of fituation is united with 
thofe of Cohorn, as he was long employed to. 
conftru<3: whatever works about it he thought 
neceflary for making it as ftrong as poffible, 
A canal keeps open a communication with 
the fea ; and to defend this canal, there are; 
redoubts, , forts, palifadoes, &c. without 
number, and a village ftrongly fortified in 
the midft. In a word, nothing was fpared 
to fccvre to it its pretences to being impreg^ 
nable ; and it is the general opinion in Hol-r. 
Jand, that it really is fo j and that the French 

would 
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would never havetaken it with their cannon, 
"unlefs they had loaded them with goldea 
balls. 

Having dined, and finifhed my view of 
Bergem, I took boat for Goes, in the ifland 
of South Beveland, in the province of Zea- 
land, where I put up at the Golden Lion> 
which is but an indifferent inn, and the peo* 
pie not very civil. The next morn, I made 
an excurfion to view the ifland, which 
IS about fifteen miles long, and half as broad. 
The land all lies low, and is defended fronx 
the lea by high banks. The foil is extremely 
rich, but not all applied to pafturage. I faw 
much corn, which appeared to be very fine 
and cleaii ; and alfb fome large fields of 
madder, which is a particular article of cul- 
ture in this country, which they follow very 
affiduoufly, and from whence madder is called 
Zealand madder. It. grows on flat lands, 
formed into regular oblongs by fmall 
trenches, and in rows about a foot afunder j 
it is a flraggling odd plant ; yet I remarked, 
that they keep it very clean, by weeding 
and hoeing, for I could fcarcely fee a fingle 
weed in a large field. They informed me, 
that i| i.sjthre? year? in Jthe groynd., unlefs the 

growth 
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growth is extraordinary, and in fuch cafe 
two are fufficient ; the valuable part is the 
root, which, when dried, makes a very fiiip 
^yc : they efteem it more profitable than any 
other article of hu(bandry, but ^re forced to 
pick their land for it, as it will fycceed only 
on certaii} foils : tlje great point is to .finjl 
.pieces dry. enough for it, and at the ianie 
time extremely fertile, for no.lan4 cgn be too 
rich for it. Great quantities of madder ar^e 

. exported from moft parts of Zealand to Lon- 
don, as the growth daes not fyqcqed in Eng- 
land, notwithftanding all the eadeavoui;s 
that have been ufed to raife it, ' 

From Goes, I went by water to Mid- 
dloburgh, which is .the capital, ,not only of 

. the ifland of Walcheren, but alfo of all Zea- 
land. It is one of the mofl: confiderable 
cities in the United Provinces, being very 

. large and well built ; the jftreets are broad, 
regular, and very \yell pavfed ; the public 

.edifices ftriking, and fome of them magni- 
ficent. Here are twepty churches, among 
which the new church figures XQoft ; it has,a 
very handfome cupola, and great merit in 
the architedure. Merchant vefiels come 
into the center of the xity, by means of a 
canal from the fea ;• fo that Middleburgh en- 
joys a very confiderable commerce, particu- 
larly 
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IsLxly in Spanifli and French wines, which 
are reckoned the ftaple of the place. I made 
an excurfioii through the pnncipal part. of 
the ifland, which was not a difagreeabie.em-^ 
ployment fof a day. It is a rich, low^ flat 
country, applied to raifing both corn and 
pafture ; and it abounds alfo with madder ; 
but they feem to plant it ill a different man- 
from what they do in Beveland. I made 
ibme enquiries into culture here, as I had 
done there ; and found that they reckon tliat 
a common crop from an Engliih acre, will 
produce from three to four hundred florins in 
value, if it is in the ground three years ; this 
is about thirty or forty pounds ; but then the 
expences of the management run very highy 
and they mariufofture it, for which feveral 
confiderable buildings are neceffary, before 
it is marketable. But notwithftanding thefe 
circumftances, they efteem it a more pro- 
fitable article than either corn or grafs. 
f^rom Middleburgh, I fet out on the 27th for 
Bruges, through Dutch Flanders ; the part I 
travelled, was not equally fertile in appear- 
ance, nor fo agreeable as I had been given 
by the books to underftand, but towards the 
Auftrian Province it improves greatly. And 
here, as I conclude my journey through the 

dominions 
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dominions of the States General, it will bd 
neceflTary to make fome obfervations, and 
give a general review of feveral particulars^ 
concerning the Dutch, not fufficicntly ex- 
plained in the preceding chapters. 
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CHAP. VIIL . 

Of this Mamifa^uns of li^UanJ. 

IT is not only that general trade of buy* 
ing and felling, which has enriched to 
lb great a degree this country, but it is fuller 
of manufaftures than any other in Europe* 
The Dutch have nilmefous fabrics, which 
they work up. from the produds of all their 
neighbours, and of all parts of the world ; 
thefe they vend in their general trade ; and 
and this traffic is one of the principal' pillars 
of their ftate. I have, in various paflages, in 
the preceding accounts, given the refult of 
my enquiries on this head, at the manufac*'. 
turing towns through which I paflied ; but 
there remains fbme general remarks to be 
laid before the reader, in order that he may 
have the bitter, idea of the prefent ftate of 
the Dutch manufaftures ; and this I fliall do 
by taking fotne extracts from a vtty good 
account of them, which has been lately pub-*' 
Hflied in Holland, and which has not ap-^ 
peared iii the Engllih language. . 
:.VoL. I. Q^ ••Hollaud. 
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*' Holland has been the feat of manufac- 
tures without doing any thing actively to 
attraft them. Workmen from every coun-' 
try, mblefted in their perfons, their eftates, 
or their religion, have taken refuge here, 
with their abilities and their induftry ; this 
induftry has fuftained them in a (late greatly 
flourifliing, as long as the low price of la- 
bour would lllow a profit ftifficiently grea.t 
in the (ale of their fabrics. In the laft age, 
it rs certain, that- there was no place compa-^ 
rable to Holland, for numbers of fioutiihing; 
manufa<5tiires. la the principal cities of the 
province of Holland, Were found the fineft 
and righeft febfics pf all Ibrts, qf ftufis, of 
filk, in every variation hf gpld, filver^ &c; 
of wool, and linens of all forts, colours, and 
dies, the finefl and mofl; rare; ribbons and 
laces of gold, filver, a^nd filk, velvets, gauzeal 
flowered and plain, tapeftries, leathers gilt,, 
^c. All: thefe manufa(9:ures extft at prefent,, 
but with lefs eclat than formerly : tb^y are,, 
efpeffially in thofe of wool, filk, gold, and[ 
filver, rivalled by the conapetition of Genoa^ 
Venice,^ France, and Englandr* They ipafeer 
at Amflerdam, gold and filver. ftuffsj. da-, 
maiks, brdcades, tafieties, mohairs* ihaK 
Idp^is, vplvets, and pluffees. Tlxegr imitate 
at Haerlem, many of the diSer^nt idnd^^ 
, •* ' : ' .• : .and 
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Etid defigns df ftuffs at Lyons ; for thtiy have 
never pofleiftd, In thefe manuFa6lufes, the 
&rt df defigning, which embellifhes and eh- 
ficKeS annually thble;of Tours,. and princi^' 
Bally thd'fe of Lydn§,' by k great yatiety , and! 
By the graces df tafte and novelty. Thefe 
tnantifaftares, and thofe of woollen fluffs^ at' 
Ley den And Utrecht, which have foi" fome 
time enriched their exportation, hdd not 
ttieir birth in Holland^ but >^ere brought 
there by refugees* A general toleration,^ 
and a certain afylufai, have enriched. Hol- 
land' with the indtiftry of other nations, andf 
efpecially with that dl the French ; and the 
prodigious extent of the Dutch conimerce/ 
Jbined fo their intelligence and refined oeco-, 
riomy, have given to the manufaduf-es^^ df 
thefe refugees, a reputatrdit which has in-' 
iured a great fale df all the produAions of 
fheir induflry^ ind from thence br'ought 
thena continually nearef to perfeftioti* This 
deputation has been fuch, that it has not 
been uncommon for the vdvets nlanufac- 
tured at Milan, to be fent to Holland,' andf 
from thehci re-exported to Milan, fbf the 
Holland velvet i to which, befides die ex- 
pence of freight and commifiron,- this repu-^ 
tation alone would add a new value. 

Q z " The- 
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^* The fluffs of Holland have fupported fbc 
a long time the cpmpetition of thoie of Ly- 
ons, and above all of thofc of Paris, in fpite 
of the great variety^ tafte^ and the beauttes 
of defign, in the fabrics of Lyons, which 
have for a long time decided. the fuperiority 
in all manufadures of filk. * The filk ftufFs 
of Holland have been Ibughi for in France 
for a great number of years, qn accou. it o£ 
their fblidity, and efpecially by thofe who 
do not change with the mode. For in this 
atticle, fuch has been the extravagance of 
the fafhion, that it every year receives im- 
perious didates from the fabrics of Lyons^ 
by introducing new tafte and new defigns. 

** Manufaftures have refitted for g long time 
in Holland, the exceffive abundance of the 
currency, which commerce has, without 
. ceafing, accumulated, and which has neceC- 
iarily become the fcourge of their manufac- 
tures, particularly of thofe which require 
the mofi labour and induftry, or which are 
not fupported by a great internal confiimp- 
tion, as the filk iiuffs. The fobriety of the 
Dutch, and that of the French, become the 
fame in Holland; and the finall profits, 
with which the Dutch merchants are con- 
tented, have fuftamed for a long time thofe 
man;a£adures in a flourilhing ftate. But the 

dearaefer" 
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^learnefs of labour, occafioned by the ^abun- 
dance of money, and the taxes upon houfes, ' 
and. upon all the neceflaries of life, ha$ 
much hurt their manufaftures, and even 
tends towards their deftrudion. There re- 
mains however, fbme fmall filk fobrics at 
Haerlem,* which the interior confumption 
maintains ; but which are weakly animated, 
irom the competition of the fimilar manu- 
factures of France, and which it is very dif- 
ficult for the republic to prevent the entry 
of» The other wrought ftufFs richer, from^ 
a more complicated labour, have in many 
places flopped, even for the home confump- 
tion, in favour of thofe of France ; and 
which is owing more to the cheapnefs of the 
latter, than to fuperiority of tafte, defign, or 
exadnefs in the execution of them. 

" Commerce has rendered lace important, 
and induftry has perfefted the art of making 
it. It is become the ornament, and the dif^ 
play. of riches, after having been one of the' 
iigns of poverty : neverthelefs, (hew alone 
vyould not fupport the cuflom, but there is a 
kind of oeconomy extended to laced cloths. 
The luxurious expence is more confiderable 
in thofe th.at are plain^ The French, who 
know well how to be induftrious, and to 
render their induftry of value, have given to' 
Q^ . their 



their lace manufadure$ ajl the adyantag?^ of ' 
the greateft reput^tiqn, particularly foe 
llghtnefs, bryiiancy, 4^flgii» and |afte. Pari^^ 
telieyes herfelf tq be unrivalled in her gold 
Jaccs, and Lyons hi thpfe qf filyer, ^he 
city of An^fterdam has endeaypured to par- 
|:ake qf thefe advantages,. 

** It it gen^^rally agreed, that it is the threa4. 
p£ the filver of LyoiiS| ^^hich giyes th§ l^ace 
^he greateft \yhitenefs!^ and briUiaapy ; the^f 
^ribute thi$ fuperiqr quality qf th^lf ^read 
oyer that qf Paris ancl Amfterdam, t» thfi 
\yater5 of the Rhine, by whiph the workmen 
can only give a blueif}^ white ^ and they 
pretend, that this is the reafpn which give^ 
to I^yons the exclullve privilege of trading 
m the f^neft filver thread. It is not the fame. 
with that pf gpW- T^at of Paris and Am^ 
(lerd^m have different qualities : the polouf 
of the Pajri^gold is more folid ; that qf Am- 
ilerdam has, more qf the yermillipn, more 
^clat ; and. the parjs gqld being weightier^ i^ 
dearer than th^^ of Amfterdapfi, and, in fine^ 
Jias eftablifhed her lace . at a higher price, 
without deferving tQ be jpaoj^c valued, al| 
Other things, being equaj/ The lace fabrics, 
which are af prelent yery few in number. 
^ra\y their, gold thread ifrom Amfterdam^ 
jjlfid theijr filver frpm Lyons j but their lapes 
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cin Ift^rdly fi^pport the competition, with 
thofe olF France. It ^s yet, neverthelefs, a 
branch of foreign commerce, particularly 
the. gold thread of Amfterdam. 

" The cloth manufactures of I^eyden and 
Utrecht, ilipport their reputation : the fuper- 
fines are as good and as fine as thofe in fo- 
reign manufaftures, and the blacks of 
Utrecht are always fuperior ; the caniiets 
of Leyden equal thofe of Pruflels, There 
gLVG of this fort two manufaftures united. 
The ratteens preferve alfo their antient repu-^ 
tation ; bnt the dearnefs of thefe maiiufac* 
tures reduces them entirely to the home 
conliimption, Th^re is a difference between 
thefe fabrics and thofe of France, of the 
countries of Limburg, Verviers, Aix la 
Chapelle, an<l Juliers, of nine or ten per 
cent, which is in foreigii markets an im-^ 
jpaehfe difadvantage to the manufaftures of 
Holland ; this difadvantage to them is in 
common with thofe of -England in the fame 
kinds, 

** The neceffities of commerce haveintro^ 
duced among all maritime nations manu% 
fadtures of cordage^ • and it is without doubt 
one of the moft antient in Holland, Riga, 
Koningfburgh, Memel, and St. Peterihurgh, 
fttrtiifh aloiojft &U nations j and it is more in 
Q 4 tlu5 
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this cordage, that the Dutch trade with the 
Southenl nations, than in their own manti- 
fadtures, which can fcarcely furnifti the im- 
menfe confumption of their own marine. 

/* The manufaftures of linens in the pro- 
vinces of Groningen, Frizeland, and Over- 
yflel, are always equally fupported. The 
fabrics of France, Flanders, and Germany, 
make none that even approaches them. The 
linens which are called Dutch, are diftin* 
guiflied as much by the whitenefs, the fine- 
nefs, the grain, the equality, and the good* 
oefs, as by being meafured by the ell, or th6 
manner of folding ; the moft famous whiten^ 
ing grounds in Europe are at Haarlem J 
they give to their linens the luftre and fine 
white that diilinguifhes them; they alio 
enable the Dutch merchants to appropriate 
to. themlelves foreign manufaftures, which 
tliey buy in Weilphalia, in the coi ntry of 
Juliers, in Flanders, and in Braba.nt, and 
-which being whitened at Haerlem. are pro- 
duced in commerce under the name of 
Dutch linens ; for this whitening adds a 
new price to the linen when it is of a good 
fabric: they take care .in this whitening, 
without the affiftance of any regulation, not 
to give to the linens an artificial length, as 
we know is done io the whitening grounds 

of 
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of Flanders^ by rolling them on boards: a 
lucrative article^ but which degrades their 
linens by entirely altering their quality; 
they turn them- at Ftaerlem only by hand, 
and they ufe the aflies of the very beft qua- 
lity. ' 

** The manufaftures of paper are in a flou^ 
xiihing ftate. It is furprizing, that they 
have been able to fuftain themfelves, fince 
they have been multiplied fo greatly ia 
France, and in the Auftrian P^rovinces ; and 
efpecially in countries, where the price of 
labour h low, which is a vaft advantage in a. 
manufadure that employs a great number- of 
hands. Thefe manufactures^ which have 
been recently raifed and multiplied, have 
^ven a lenfible ftroke to thofe of Holland, 
lince the exportation of rags, of old linen, 
(which is the raw material) has been vigo- 
roufly prohibited in France, and the Au- 
ftrian Provinces. It is nevertheiefs one of 
the moft precious manufadlures which the 
republic has, as well for the home confump- 
tion, which is immenfe, as in fiirnifliing an 
exportation ; and this manufafture fupports 
itfelf as well as others, for this very fimplc 
reafbn, the manufaiSlurers content themfelves 
with a very fmall profit, having no better 
means of making greater by their money. . 

*^ The 
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•• The expoita^n of money from Europe 
for paying for the mauKifadures of India, 
(an exportation whicK is^ a reproach to the 
trade) is* already nHicb dimiuiihcfd, and de- 
creafes every day by the progreis of hiduC- 
try of the fame fort in Europe. We ought 
hence to regard the manufadure of porcc- 
lane as one of thfe raoft precious to Europe^ 
Among, the grea^ number of modern manu- 
faftures, whieh Eiiropeaa induftry has raifed 
}n our time, la imitation of thole of the In* 
^ies,. are thofe of. pjain muflins, ftriped and 
^ordered,, which they make in Switzerland, 
arid ifl France ;. linens of white cotton^ and 
printed liaens,, which furpafs'.thofopf the In*, 
dies in. beauty, tafte, and variety of defigti 5 
pekins,. fattins,. damafksj goprgourans, cii^ 
fakas, armoifinSi find other Au^Ts, which 
equal all the patterns we have had from the 
ihdies. The fuccefs of 9II \\xefQ manuiac-^ 
iur^s is fp great and happy, \n CQntinually 
destroying in Europe the ufe of the Indiaa 
fabrics, and reducing the importation pf iner-* 
f handi2;e from the Eaft Indies, to materialj 
jieceflary for fupplyihg our induftry,. to 
drug^ and commodities which luxury 
corvfumes. The commerce of the Indies, 
which uied to be regarded as infinitely 
flaifcliievous to pur induftry, will fpon be^ 

come 
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feonie one of the brwchcs of the trade oi 
^urQpe, which wJU ftirniih numbers of it^ 
people with the means of fubfiftence^ 

?' The porcelane of tbe Eaft Indies has 
been, for a long fucceffion of years, one ol 
l;he articles of importation of Indian mania- 
fejftures, which carried away moft money 
from Europe ; and the progrefs of our in- 
duftry, ia imitating this ^tiple, is fuch' at 
prefent, that this particular ^exportation of 
pur money is ahnoft deftroyed ; for the por- 
pelane pf China and Japan can no longer 
fiiftain the pompetition with thofe of Saxr 
pny, Vienna, Hoechft jn the EJeAorate of 
M^ntz, Furftenburgh, Seyes, Louifburg, 
Munich, Spain, Bareith An(paph, Frankenr 
^al, Copenhagen, Berlin, Tournay, and' 
Weiep near Amfterdam. 

** The Indian porcelane had for a longtime, 
^he advantage qi a rpunduefs and proportion^ 
always equal. We cannot yet find in Eu- 
fppe paftes, which, like thole of the Indies, 
pjaeferye equally well their dimenfions in 
the fire j pr in which the dimenfipns given 
^o. yafes geometrically, refift the aftion of 
the ifire ; but this adyantage, which is not 
generally apparent, and which, befides, 
draws the attentiqn only of connoifleurs, 
pannot balance the fup^riojity of tafte, the 

variety 
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variety of. forms, the variety and beauty o£ 
diedefigns, and the painting of the Euro- 
pean porcelane^ 

" That which has been eftabliflied aiid 
fixpported by M- the Count de Gronsfield, at 
Wefep, equals (in fpite of all the obftacles, 
which the deatuefs of labour, and the little 
lubordinatLon that can be found in a repub-' 
lie, oppofed to the eftabliffiment) the others 
in form and taftc, and by virtue of the iecret 
of a foperior pafte, gives it a greater merit; 
A nation fo induftrious as the Dutch, ought 
to take part, and diftinguifh itfelf in this 
new effort of European induflry, and in ^ 
ibrt of manufa^ire, in which fuccefs re- 
quires great oecoiiomy, and a tafte very re- 
fined in deiign and form. 

*' The mannfafture of porcelane at Wefep/ 
which is already known, is come to producp^ 
its works in public, by the eftablifliment of 
a magazine at the Hague, with. all the ad- 
vantages of richnel«, and of abundance in 
the aflbrtmcnts. But if it is fuperior in the 
white, and the pafte, to all other manufac- 
tures, if it has alfb the advantage of fupport- 
ing the fire without experiencing the fame" 
alteration as the other European manufac- 
tures, we mufl not difliembie that it has a 
defedl, with which all manufadures of por- 
celane 
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celaiie ore reproached, which is the laequa^ 
lity of beauty. This in\pej;fe(3:iaa might 
perhaps be regarded with much indulgente^ 
or be coniidered either as an advantage tXB 
the public, becaufe we. know there are cfta^ 
bliflied in the manufadure of Weeip difierent* 
^;rices, proportioned to the degrees of this 
imperfeftion. In general, all magazines of 
the merchandize of luxury ought to b€ fort- 
ed, not only into different Jtinds, but aifo t» 
the different qualities, and the different prices 
in the fame kinds, for equally anfwering the 
tafte and the abilities of purchafers. Hence 
the impoffibility, at prefent, found in all 
manufa<9:ures of porcelane, of prodijcing^" 
only what is perfect. The public has now 
the power of purchafing pieces of the fame 
form and tafte, and for which a low price is 
ail equivalent for the defefta ; befides, th^fe 
defeats make little impreffion on a great 
number buyers, who rather feek cheapne^ 
than perfedlion ; and It is the fale of thefe 
pieces, which are not of the firfl beauty^ 
that fupports all tlie porcelane manufaftures. . 
Thofe who would pique themfelves on pro- 
diiciri^ nothing but what was perfe<5t, by 
vigoroufly breaking every* piece that had 
aiiy defecl, as was the cale heretofore in the 

manufa£Vure 
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mamifafture at Seves, fall neceflarily into ad 
cxcefiivc deaniefe. ' 

'^ Camphire, vermillion, brimftonc, borax^ 
i^ure, pitch, rofin, fpermac^eti, fait, and fu^ 
gar> and the refining all thefe, ettiploy niany 
hands, and furnUh much for exportation i 
that of fait is of great benefit to the republic^ 
&e Auftrian Netherlands, the country ol^ 
liege, and fbme other territories of Qer-« 
many. The fugar refineries have loft much 
by the competition of thofe that have been 
faifed on &11 fides; but otheri have b6ea 
gained hy the progrefs of the colonies of 
Berbices, and Surinam, vi^hich fiifttiifh at 
jrefent thele refineries, that ufed to import 
&om France* It is an equal miatter to the 
refiners, but very different to the republic ► • 

*' The whitening of wax is al& very vahia* 
|>Ie to Holland,, for her commerce with 
%iain, where the Dutcli carry inuch ; alfbr 
the (larch manufa£ture, which works much 
for exportation* 

^^ The oil and faw*mills are very rich ab- 
jc£ls, although they employ but few hands': 
the home confumption of oil of cblefeed, and 
alio of planks, is very confiderable. Thefef 
ttvo articles furnifli alio a very great expor* 
tation* Holland produces but little cole*. 
feed, but draws much from Brabant^ and 
firom Flanders, , The planks of oak, which 
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the Dutch draw from the Palatinate hy the 
Rhine, are a branch of very rich commerce 
with France, where they are called the 
nvoods of Hollands, fi^m making the whole 
cdnliimptiori ; the Dutch tife in their 
houfes, and in* all their works of wood, only 
jplanks of pine and fir, bccaufe their varnidt 
and extreme neatnefi preferve them for a long 
time found. 

**:But the matiufadurc of all others thef 
moft important, the moft extcnli^c, the moA 
nchj and the moft neceflary, is the conftr^c-* 
Itton of (hips. The timber yards of the Ad- 
miralty, and the Company of the Indies, are 
immenfe, but they are Hot comparable to 
*hofe of the village of Sardam, which Pfeter 
the Great chofe as the firft fchool iii Europe^ 
fer the eonftrudion* of all forts of naval^ 
buildings ; and where he remained a long 
time unknown, in the quality of a limpie 
workman, for the inftruftion of himfelfi 
and for raifinga marine in his vaft Empire^ 
The worits df this viHage are fuch, that it; 
has been-'litid^ that if the fltip-builders have 
three months notice,, they would engag-e to' 
Ikunch'a nntan of war every day; The re- 
public pays^ foreigners for all the materials^ 
of this imniienfe conftruftbnr btit i:om-: 
meice is \«11 able tp make the expciice re^ 

tw*n 
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turn to the State, both of thofe r&w mate^ 
rials, and alfo of the workmaiifliip, by means 
of freight, which is the firft bafe of all thp 
commerce of the republic, and the branch 
the moft extenlive, and the moft rich. Af- 
ter having determined the fize, the burthen, 
and the form of a ihip, according as the 
branch of comhierce requires for which it 
is deftined, there ought to be an extreme at- 
tention to the goodiiefs of it, which depends 
immediately on the ability and the fidelity 
of the builder; alio on the goodnefs of the 
materials, that is to fay, the iron, the wood^ 
the cordage, and the fails. 
, *' In general, the per fediou of all nierchant-* 
men confifts in being of a great burthen, and 
the ability of navigating with thelcaft expence 
that is poffible : a merchant fliip ought to fail 
well, to be eafily managed, to carry her fails 
well, to have eafy movements, to contain 
much merchandize, and ought not to re-^ 
quire a too numerous crew. But it is not 
eafy to fee a fliip with all thefe qualities. It 
is much more difficult flill, to fuid a method 
of conflrudlion capable of giving them all. 
The defesSts, even the eflential defers, efcape 
the view. The eye is deceitful, fays M. du 
Hamel, and there is fuch littl^^ difference 
between a good fhip and a midliqg .one; that 
. ' it 
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i^ happens Ibmetimes, when two (hips are 
\ipdn the ftocks^ that to which we give the 
prefetence is found much inferior to the 
other which we lock upon with a kind of 
Gontempt. In efFcft, how can the eye judge 
accurately, if the keel be proportioned to the 
weight of an armed (hip ? How can the Am- 
ple in(pe£kipn tell us, if the (ize of the head 
and ftern are proportioned to the weight 
which each of thole parts ought to carry? If 
rieverthelefs this proportion is not well ob- 
ferved, (he (inks too inuch either behind or 
before ; and if this fault is corredled by the 
ballafti &C:. the movements will be rough, 
Jlnd will Wear the mafting. How habituated 
mtift we be to fee in (hips^ adds M. du Ha- 
mel, where precifely to aflign the po(ition 
of the centre of gravity, the true curve of 
the water lines, &c ? It is neverthelefs from • 
all thefe, and many other things, that are 
diifHcult to be j)erceived, on which depend 
the good or bad qualities of (hips : they may 
make them wanting in every particular, or 
poffeflfed of every good quality we can de- 
lire* 

" They approach, in the Dutch conftruc- 
tipn, to the exadtnefs of all the(e points of 
knowledge, aS far as they can be permitted 
by. the n?iture of the commerce of Hollandi 

Vol. I. R and 
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and by her ports. They jteirticularly excel . 
iu the management and lightnefs of the 
manoeuvres, which give a great advantage in 
the market, and alfo for the fecuricy of na- 
vigation. 

*' It is neverthelefs to bewi(hed, that they 
adopted in Holland the cuftom of the En-^ 
glifh, who have obliged their Ihip-builders 
to prefent their plaas of conftruftion to the 
Admiralty, for obtaining their approbation* 
A cuftom fo wife, to which the Engliih owe, 
the general advantage of their conftruftion^ 
UVould perhaps immediately carry in Hol- 
land the art of conftrufting ihips to the 
moft high degree of perfeftion, and give, 
great advantages to commerce, and in th«t 
refult, be of infinite good to human nature. 

It is much lefs difficult to make choice of 
good materials. The fame Ipecies of wood, 
of different degrees of gdodnefs, follows in 
courfe. In general, the timber pf the South 
is better than that of the North, aad thofq j 
which grow upon the mountains are fuperior 1 
to fuch as are upon the lower grounds. 
Different foils, different expofitions and age, 
give different qualities ; timber decayed, da- 
maged, or too old, are bad for fhip building. 
M. de Buffon has made an infinity of expe- 
riments for difcovering the flrength of 

.. wood: 
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wood : That of the branches, and the (um- 
mit of the trunk of a tree is the weakeft': all 
young timber is weaker than that more ad- 
vanced in age : wood, which is elaftic, refifts 
more than that which is jiot : of timber on 
the fame land, that which grows the quickeft 
is the ftrongeft, and that which grows flow- 
ly, and of which the annual circles are thin, 
is the weakeft. You may eafily reckon ^ 
upon the tranfverfe - cut of the trunk, the 
number of annual circles, which are dif-^ 
tindly feparated oae from another, and 
which increafe in the tree every year. M* 
de Bufipn Jias found, that the ftrength of 
wood is'proportioned to its weight ; a piece 
that is heavier than another of the fame 
length and fize, will be found ftronger for 
the lame jreafbn. We might, purfuant to 
this obfervation, compare the force of the 
wood of different countries and different foils. 
It is aboviC all in. the curb's, where the 
ftrength cannot be too great, for rendering 
the confbruftion folid, as they Yerve to faften 
together the whole (hip. An application of 
M. Buffon's obfervation might here be yejry 
yfeful. 

" Soft iron fliould be cho{en. It .is par- 
ticularly important, that the iron of the pins 
jfliould never break : a ^ood builder will ufe 
R 2 » ^ none 
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none but what lie has proved. We do not 
at prcfent know any iron that has more good 
qualities for the ufe of the marine thari that 
of Spain and Sweden, Altliough great per- 
feftion has been given to the furnaces of 
France and Germany, yet the Spanifli and 
Swedifli iron always has the preference. 
V ** An immenfe quantity of cordage is ufed 
in rigging a ihip : they diftinguilh particu- 
larly that which is made from the hemp of 
Koningfburg, and Mufcovy. The firft is 
cftimated at Amfterdam at twenty per cent, 
better. That of Riga is .inferior to that of 
Koningfburg by four per cent. The fail 
cloth of Bretagne, particularly that known 
under the name of rpyales, has been a long 
time reputed as the beft for making fails; 
but'they manufafture at prefent a good fort 
almoft every where. 

" All thefe ,points of knowledge . are ne- 
cefTary for fuch foreign merchants as build 
fhips in Holland, that proper materials be 
purchafed for the conftruftion, in the orders 
given to their correfpondents ; alfb to na- 
tional merchants, for their condudl in build- 
ing well, whether, on their own account, or 
for that of foreigners, who purchafe them, 
independently of the conflrudtion. ^ Hol- 
land , is always the greatefl market of Eu- 
rope 
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rope for aHforts of materijal?, and of every 
kind of quality, proper for the fervice of the 
marine, and is at the farne time the country 
tvhere they beft know the value of the dif- 
ferent quahties of the materials for fliip 
building. In Holl^ind they build (hips 
of any kind on the account of foreigners; 
and they make choice of different materials, 
conformable to the orders which- are given 
them, which varies the expences pf the 
commiffion, proportioned to the defire of 
thofe who employ them. 
; ^* The manufafture of coloured Knens, 
and printed cottons, has loft prodigioully its 
former advantages. They have been too 
much multiplied in countries where labour 
is at a low price, as in France, Switzerland, 
and the Auftrian Low Countries. ' This is a 
competition which it is: impoffible HollaQ4 
fhould luftain. 

** The city of Amfterdam poflefles a ma» 
jipfaifture, which is Iheltered from the efefta 
of competition, at leaft, ihe has only that, of 
London to fear, who, to the prefent.time, 
has been very weak in it; and that of Anvers 
and Paris is fcarce any thing : it is the cut- 
ting of diamonds^ Amfterdam is the only 
city that pofleffes, in a very high degree of 
perfection, this art;, and alfp that of re* 
R 3 .ducing 
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ducing into fmall diamonds thofe large ones 
that are degraded by black Ipots and flaws. 
This art is fupported by the merchants of Am- 
fterdam-, in giving much into the conmierce 
of rough diamonds, both in the Eaft Indies, 
and Brafil ; by which they fix the art among 
thdm at the fifft hand, in Europe ; for inde- 
pendently of the diamonds, which the (hips 
of the Eaft India company bring from the 
Indies, we alfo fee, at fales in Amfterdam, 
. the roCigh ones that come from London, and 
from Lifton ; therefore, if the commerce 
maintains and nourifhes the art^ it, in its 
turn, fuftains the commerce, becaufe if you 
would buy rough ^iangionds any where but 
at Anjfterdam, you will be under the neceC' 
(ity of fending them to Amfterdam to be 
cut; da her fide^ the. commerce has not 
much to fear from the defertion of the work- 
men, who could not find work elfewhere. 
This trade is every year an obje£k of many 
milEons of. florins; and in this commerce, 
them goes in labour more than fix florins a 
cartat. . It is the fame with rubies ; but cut-* 
ting them is infinitely eafier, becaufe they 
do not require the ufe of a mill, nor that of 
. the powder of diamonds, with which they 
make, grindftones. It is befidcs a bitanch 
pf induftry ^nd cotninercc very limited, for 
. .' ^ the 
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the rubies, Which deferve attention, are very 
rare. 

^* .The riianufadures, elpecialJy thofe of 
a grieat lu:^ury, to which the oeconomy of 
the Dutch will permit only a weak fate atf 
home, ought to fubmit to the decline, 
which we have obferved. Three caufes 
ha^e concurred to reduce them to this ftate ; 
the progrefs of induftry atnong other na- 
tions, the decay of the commerce of Holland, 
and the detts of the public. 

" Italy, France, Flanders, Holland, and 
England, have been the only induftrious na- 
tions of Europe, aiid who have for a long 
time provided all forts of linens, ftufi^ of 
woot and filk, and the produftions of an in- 
finity of manufaftures. Almoft all thefe 
fabrics have been fpread through a part of 
Germany, , in the North, and even into 
Ruffia. Already Ruffia imports no more fii- 
perfine cloths from thofe Induftrious nations. 
Denmark has flourifhing manufa^dtures ; and 
Sweden does not ceafc tb make efforts foi 
acquiring them. All nations at prefent feek 
with care, the means of perfecting the 
known arts, and of extending the limits of 
iheif'induftry and their commerce. There 
are rieverthelefs ftill in Europe markets for 
rnoft"mariufaaures, but attended by a com- 
R 4 petition ^ 
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petition iufihitely increafed ; but thi^ 
market belpngs only (if we except fbme ar^* 
tides of particular manufactures) to thpfe 
who can adbrd to fell at cheap prices, uy 
confequence of the low price of their labour, 
*' This; competition necef&rily hurts theT 
markets of the manufadures which caa 
only be fold at an high pric^, and muft iii 
the^ end infallibly ruin them. This fituatjon 
and competition the manufactures of 
Holland, which are produced al; an high 
price of labour, cannot fuilain ; j^nd this 
nigh price has two caufes, which it is im7 
poflible to remove, viz. abundance of mo- 
ney, which raifes the price of all provifioiis, 
as well as the price of labour ; an4 the taxes^ 
which, through the neceffity of .paying the 
intereft of the public debts, have been ex- 
tended to alt things the moft necefiary to 
life- ' -' ' ^ • : •. •/••-. -^ 

f *' Th^ fcience of commerce has general 
maxims, 'which agree with all nations; and 
pthers, which, inftead of bein^ falutary in 
certain countries, are defltruftive. We ought, 
?bove all things, to raife and aniinate induf- 
(ry, and lupporjt and extencj it upon tiie 
jfanie principle^. But the fituation^ climate., 
natural produdiions, not- being the fame in 
all counfries, induftry ought to be' exerted 
. ' ^ upon 
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jipon different objedls. The ' di^ereiit 
branches of art, and the produftions of na- 
ture, are divided to infinity ; but all c^not 
be cultivated with the fame fuccefs. Almoft 
all forts of manufadures are in l^rance, zs. 
their natural country ; roofl: of the raw ma- 
materials abound there; and by tjie care of a^ 
good adminiftratipn, the merchant^ furnifh^ 
at reafonable prices whatever is wanted, ft 
is eafy to preserve all m.anufa<3aires in ailatey. 
where yafl provinces know no other com-? 
merce than that of the culture of the earth 
and manufa(3:ures, or where they can carry 
on no other. It is thi3, which keeps atadifl 
tance the too great abu n dan ce of money , which y 
11} rendering all the neceflaries of life dear, in- 
fallibly ruuis a>any rnanufaftures by the excet 
five price of labour. England, for a long time, 
enjoyed the fame advantages, when it began 
to loofe them by the excelfive amount of the 
iigns of wealt|i, much m^ore deflruftive fhan 
real money. The Englifh have made many 
ieffbrts in v^iii for flopping the declenfion of 
jtheir manufadures, while they left the ex- 
cefs pf their fidlitious money in exiflence^ 
and the taxes neceflary for fuflaining their 
jcredit. The Dutch j without agriculture, 
'(becaufe they have not land to cultivate) are 
occupied in banking, and the commerce of 
ccconomy of all Europe; and though, in 

pofleffion 
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poffefllon of all, that is moft rich in the 
commerce of Indoftan, China, and Japan, 
could preferve their manufadlures but for a 
moment. They adopted ufelefsly the max- 
ims and regulations, which fuftaihed the 
manufaftures of France in a flourifhing ftate? 
but the abundaece of money, which their 
commerce of oeconomy, their banking, and 
the Indies, brought into their circulation^ 
together with the taxes upon the neceflaries 
of life, could not allow them to preferve 
their manufadures, except thofe that are re- 
quired for the maintenance of their marine, 
or which are fupported by the great internal 
confumption. 

** Bookfellhig was heretofore in aflouriih-- 
ing ftate ; we ftill fee in Holland great for- 
tunes, which have had no othei; fource, but 
this branch of commerce ; and the editions? 
of Elzevif fhew well, that the art of print- 
ing has been carried there to the higheft de- 
gree of perfection. This branch of com- 
merce is at prefent extremely fallen ; it ne- 
verthelefs maintains a great number of print- 
. ing-houfes, principally at Amfterdam, Ley- 
den, and the Hague ; and a foundery of cha- 
rafters at Haerlem, .which is renowned, and 
merits its reputation. 

. " The 
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. ^* Th6 fttperiority gained by the book- 
fellers in France, has infinitely reftrained 
thofe of Holland. Inhere' &re here many 
difadvantages, which will not permit the in-' 
duftry dependant on them to flourish great- 
ly. Paper is dearer than in France ; and the 
Dutch bookfellers have fewer opportunities 
t)f procuring good manufcripts than the 
French ones. Befides, Holland not being a 
country of confumption for books, the book- 
fellers are obliged to make a part of their 
-commerce by exchanges; they are, at the 
fame time, more liable than any others in 
Europe, to receive prejudice from counter- 
feits; a fpecies of robbery .which deiblates 
their commerce, and is the more fatal, as 
there is no other means for preventing this 
abufe than the weak refources of the arts of 
commerce ; and yet they pay upon their 
books a duty on exportation and importa- 
tion of four. per cent. But the ftate of this 
branch of commerce demands a total ex- 
emption. 

■** The refource of this trade in Holland 
is in the fairs of Leipfick, of which books 
make the principal riches. It is there that 
the editions of Holland find their greateft 
confbmption. ' Leipfick is an imniehle ma- 
gazine of' books. All the - bookfellers in 
• Europe, 
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Europe trade, during the fairs, in perlbn. 
Or by commiflion, if we except thofe of 
France and England, who, having at home 
a great conlhmption, attend little to the 
comnfierce at Leipiick, Bookfellers there 
find fome times the fale of entire editions ; 
they make exchanges, and many fales, for 
which th^y give credit from one feir to 
another, that is Xo fay, fpr fix months. At 
each fair accounts are fettled, and every 
^ookfeller qpqns new accounts to be iettled 
at the fucceeding one. There is perhaps no 
branch of commerce, which is executed in a 
manner fo fimpje, fo eafy, and with io much 
good faith. 

" The adyal fituatibn of commerce and 
the arts in Europe, lca,ye the Republic but 
one means of reftoring her manufadures, or, 
at leaft, of fupporting a great number ; Ihe 
muft turn her eyes to her colonies in Ame- 
rica ; it is there that a fale is ppenpd on the 
moft certain, and the happieft grounds;, for 
European nations to fupport their induftry. 
The Republic might infinitely multiply the 
confumption of her manufa£lures in that part 
of the world, by animating their ;igriculture 
ai)d improyenients. They already niake a 
very great confumption of all forts' of linens, 
fmall fluffs, and pvery particular of drefs and 

luxury ; 
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luxury ; and it would prove a noble eiicou* 
ragern^nt, very, juft and natural, to give in 
the importation, which is .continually made 
of that clafs of merchancfize, the preference 
to thole which are the produft of the na- 
tional manufa<£lures. It appears to be very 
eafy to enfiire liich a fale, by a prohibitive 
law, which (hould not permit the introduc- 
tion into America of any article of foreign 
manufaftures, that could poffibly be furniflied 
by the nation itfelf, 

'^ If fuch a, law was made, theVpBjc(3: of 
which appears fo ufefu!,^ its progrefs ought 
jiot.to be interrupted by particular confidera- 
tions, reipefting the commerce which St- 
Euftatia and Curacao might carry on with 
the coafts of New Spain, or the French 
iilandsi This commerce, contrary to the 
mutual laws made between the two nations 
and their treaties, is unknown to the govern- 
ment, and cannot attradt its attention, if if 
was propofed as an obftacle to a ufeful regu- 
lation, which muft be difcovered and re- 
jeaed." 

We fhall finish this article with the wife 
reflexicwis of the grand Penfionary de Witt^ 
vhich merit the attention of the govern- 
ment, much more at prefent than at the time 
when his memoir^ were publifhed, *' Na- 

" vigation. 
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^^ vigationy the fifhery, coiQtnence^ and n^a^ 
^^ nufaAures, . are the four columna of the 
** ftate, which give fubfiftance to inoft of 
•' the people, and draw into the country all 
forts of ftrangers: tl^ey ought never to be 
left to languifh, nof burthened with taxes^ 
at leaft, unlefs theiieceffity is fo preffing 
** as to be regarded as menacing the country 
*^ with entire ruin^ Never muft we perimt 
** ourfelves to* carry luch strokes at the fun- 
** damental bafe of our power, but on the 
** contrary, have in view the re-eftablifli- 
** ing things upou the antient footing. We 
** fhould therefore know how to fupprels the 
•f taxes, when the tempeft has ceafed, nor 
** ought they ever to aifeft mahufiKSlures ; 
** becaufe thefe eftablifhments are common 
" among our neighbours, and we are obliged 
*' to draw from abroad moft of the drug$ 
•* and materials which are neceffary for their 
" fupport." 
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- Of the Agriculture of .Hollands 

ALL the world knows, that hufbandry 
is not the great national objed ia 
Holland, but trade and nianufa(3;ures. Their 
territory is very fmall, on comparilbn with 
the numbers of their people ; fo that an ap-« 
plication to the arts and Induftry is neceflary 
for procuring the inhabitants neceflaries* 
The quantity of land alfb was originally 
«nder fuch peculiar circumftances, that the 
wealth, which flowed in from trade and ma^ 
nufa<5tures, could alone render the pra£lice 
of any hufbandry advantageous. The foil^ 
is of two IbrtSjgood and bad; and fo unhap- 
pily fituated was the Dutch, that the fornier 
was, only to be gained and prelerved by vaft ^ 
monuments of their induftry, the banks, 
which preforve all the lower and beft lands 
from being overflowed ; for the higher trads 
of Frizeland, Ovcryflel, Guelderland, and 
•Zutphen, contain in general a very great 
proportion of wafte and- poor fandy foils. 

This 
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This proportion is greater than commoiiJjr 
imagined, and was fo when the Republic 
was undoubtedly in a more flourilhing fitua- 
tion than at prefent. Davenant tdls us, and 
in all the(e hiattersr lie is' tmdAiiabie autho- 
rity, that in 1688 they had 8,000,000 of 
Englifh acres, which lett with houfes and 
hereditaments. at 4,000,000!. Now this is 
only ten (hillings an acre, houfes included, 
in a country amazingly full of cities i and 
this muft vaftly reduce that ten fhillings per 
acre, probably to fix fhillings, or at moft to 
ieven fhillings, which is a very extraordi- 
nary fad, and fhews that the feat of im- 
ipenfe wealth, vafl trade, and flburifhing 
manufadures, though they fecured the foil 
by banks^ yet did but little in raifing the va- 
lue of land. It was fo crowded with inha- 
bitants, that they , reckon but 3 4 acres 
per head; and yet the foil they inhabited 
lett at lefs than in England or France at that 
time ; this is ^ moll curious fafl:, and well 
' deferves the attention of politicians. Nume- 
rous writers have infifled on the infinite be- 
nefits arifing to land, from a great trade and 
flourifhing fabrics ; but this of Holland is an 
Inflance to fhew, that in all thefe general 
ideas, there f^iould ever be a great latitude 
for exceptions. Upon the firft flrating . the 

propofitipn. 
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propofitlon, that a country was fo thickly in- 
habited as to reckon lefs than four acres per 
head ; and the people, the moft wealthy in 
Europe, foil of trade, arts, and manufa<5tures, 
and infinitely induftrious, would not' any 
one conclude, that the foil muft lett at very 
high rents ? Certainly this would be the na** 
tural idea : what therefore is the reafon, that 
land is, upon an average, of a low value, un-^ 
^er thefe united circumftanceS, which fhould 
tend.fo powerfoUy to raife its price ? 

The cafe^ I conceive, is this ; land in ge- 
neral is very low rented ; but, in particular 
provinces, which are fuUeft of people and 
aiid riches, it letts as high as any where in 
Europe : the fmall extent of t|ie whole do- 
minion is no objeftion to this fa£t ; the peo- 
ple at large are afFefted by circumftances,. 
\yhich have no connexion with their inter-^ 
rial agriculture. It has always been the po- 
licy of Holland, to have in conftant ftore 
inimenfe quantities of corn in magazines, 
which they buy when the prices are low at 
Dantzick and London. They import much 
of the provifions of Ireland, failed beef and. 
.butter in particular : cheefe comes from va^- 
rious parts ; and live cattle, in prodigious 
numbers, from Deninark and Holftein. Add 
to this, that their fiflieries are the moft con- 
' Vol. L S fiderabk 
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fidefable in Europe, not only that of whalcS^ 
which produces nothing for food, but her- 
rings, cod, &c. &c. which feed amazing 
numbers of their people. Iniportations are 
well known to be fb regular and great, that, 
a famine, or even a great fcarcity was never 
known in Holland, though they do not raife 
a fifth, or perhaps a tenth of the corn they 
eat ; and in no other country, is the price 
of wheat fo regular aa in this. 

Now it miuft be very evident, that all thefe 
circumftances cannot but have ftrong effefts 
in lowering the prices of all land produdh ; 
for every farmer in Poland and Zealand, is 
a rival to thole of Holland ; no commodity 
raifed by the latter, can ever be at an high 
price, while magazines are ftorcd from 
abroad, whenever prices are cheap*; and as 
the importations are very great and numer- 
ous, the produds in which the Dutch huf- 
bandmen are not rivalled, are very few. 
Milk, frefh butter, eggs, and butchers meat, 
are the only articles : cheefe, com of all 
forts, fait butter, &c. &c. are all brought 
from abroad. This is the reafon that the 
rents and value of land in Holland are, on 
an average, fb very low, but it will poffibly 
admit of an enquiry, whether they do not 
carry their importation too for. If it be faid 

that 
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iKal knd produfts are dear in Holland, and 
therefore this importation is neceilary t I re- 
ply, that this dearnefs all arifes from high 
exciles, not an egg^ or a |)ound of butchers 
meat, but what pays an excile, and {bme 
things leveral. This rile of price is not to, 
the advantage of the farmers and graziers, 
but all goes into the pocket of the ftate and 
the retailer. 

As to the rich grafs lands, ^vfeich I have 
mentioned feveral times, iii the couffe of 
rny journey, they are principally in the very 
populous province of Holland, near great 
towns, or on the banks of canals ; thefe lett 
at high rates, from fuch of their produftions 
fellings at very high prices as cannot be ri- 
valled from abroad, or any where elfe ; and 
fbme of them are of fiich great natural fer- 
tility, that it is alone a fufficient caufe. 

And here I (hould further remark, that 
whatever receives moft encouragement from 
the ftate, is fure moft to profper, (trade be-r 
ing the great objeft in Holland) manufac^ 
tures are greatly attended to, thefe have con- 
fequently profpered ; but as to agriculture, 
and a landed iiltereft, they make it totally 
fubmit and be fubfervient to every other; 
for the importation of corn, and other pro- 
vifions, is ruinous to the farmer, but is not 
'^ S z regarded 
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regarded here, becaufe an objed of com^ 
mercc. This conduct, I muft obferve, is, 
upon the whole, iuitable to the fituation and 
interefts of the Republic ; Nature, and a for* 
tune alnioft as rugged, has crammed them 
into a negleded marlh, which nothing buC: 
an induftry like theirs could make the ha- 
bitation of an independent nation. In fuch. 
a ftate, trade and navigation, fifheries, and 
manufactures, could only fupport them, 
and particularly ailift tlieir fird: naval expedi- 
tions againft their old mafters the Spaniards: 
thele, therefore, they wifely engaged in with 
all their ftrength and ardour ; but as to agri- 
culture,^ of what benefit could it pnncipally 
be to a nation, that had not land enough to 
render themfelves thereby independent ? Ne- 
ceifity drove the Hollanders to trade: but 
had a genius more extenfive than that of 
Lycurgus, or of Moutelquieu, dieted to 
them a choice, without recurring to neceC-. 
$ty, it would have been what neceffity drov^e 
them to. Induftry will ever make the 
greateft figure in thofe ungrateful fpots that 
deny every thing to idlenel^ : a numerous 
people, in fuch fituacioas, muft either be in- 
duftiiious or fbirve : this is a principal of ac- 
tion fuperior to every things In a word^ 
agriculture has been {o little thought of, or 

attended 
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attended to, that tlie value which fome 
tracks of land in Holland have arrived at, 
has been owing merely to the efFefts of that 
wealth .which commerce has poured in. 

The great fuccefs of the Dutch in trade, 
has fet fuch an example to the other nations 
of Europe, that all are equally eager in co- 
pying her; but herein there appears too 
great a negleft of thofe eflential diftindlions, 
which are often found between different 
countries. France, England^ Sweden, and 
Ruffia, have very coniiderable territories, oi* 
property in land, confequently they ought 
to pay a much greater attention to agricul- 
ture than this Republic, whofe land is con- 
temptible compared with theirs ; but all 
thefe powers, particularly France and Eng- 
land, have imitated the Dutch fo nearly as 
to negledl their agriculture, and in mofl: 
cafes lacrificed it to the interefts of their 
commerce. This has certainly been very 
falfe politics : for that condaft, which necef^ 
fity and wifdom made expedient and benefi- 
' cial to a territory of only eight rnillions pf 
acres, might liirely be very improper to a, 
dominion of eighty or an hundred rnillions ? 
Had the Dutch given ever fuch attention to 
the improvement of their lands, they would 
never, by their afliftance, have become ^ 

S3 . gvca^l 
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great and powerful nation, nor even an in- 
dependent one; but this is quite another' 
matter with nations rich in extenfive ter- 
ritory. 

An Engllfli writer of great reputation. Sir 
W. Petty, publiflied a book in King Charks 
the Sec6nd'3 reign, which was at the period 
of the height of the Dutch power, and thQ 
purport of which was, to exhibit them as an 
example to his countrymen ; attempting to 
prove, that the only way to grow great and 
formidable, was to be all merchants and 
fallors ; that a landed territory w^s of no ufe 
unlefs full of people ; that Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, fhould, if it was pra£licable, be 
funk in the ocean, after concentring all the 
inhabitants in England ; all which fenti-^ 
ments, and many others of the fame fort, 
were a mere paraphrafe on the fortune of 
this Republic ; but nothing could be more 
erroneous than fuch a fyftem, than volun- 
tarily choofing a fituation, which neceflity 
threw the Hollanders into : the wife Dutch^ 
men, h^d they inherited fuch kingdoms as 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, would not 
have purfued the fame politics they pra£lifed 
in the marflies of the Netherlands. 

Forthefe reafons, the great landed king*, 
doms of Europe feem not fully to knpw their 

owu 
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own iuterefts, when they are; fo eager in the 
purfuit of trade and commerce, and manu- 
faftures for exportation, as to facrifice the at- 
tention to, and advancement of agriculture.- 
It is the error of (hort-fighted politicians, to 
c^rry th^ir meafures too far ; great power and 
great wealth, in union, may do wpnders, but 
there 13 more merit and more genius in pro- 
perly difcrimi'nating objects, and m dividing 
the attention among them, in proportion to 
their refpedive improvements, than in boldly 
determining to create. The employments 
'of a people iSlould always depend on 'the ter- 
ritory they inl^abit, and the nature of- tfeerr 
pmrfuits ibould be taken from the climate 
^ahd fituation*- Induftry may certainly be as 
active, and carry a nation tp as high a pitch 
of power and wealth, when pufhed on upon. 
tiief^ rratmal principles, as it is polEble to 
zs-nvc at from oppofing nature,, or froni 
a boijnidlefs defire of rendering every thing 
artificial. Need I ohferve, that the wealth 
and powei?, which flow from the one, can ^ 
hardly fail of beiiig aspermanent as the cir- 
eumftaiices of the age will allow,, while thofe 
of the other muft, in their nature, be^preca-^ 
jious and ihort-lived. But to return : 

In the agriculture of Holland, the rich* 
|iels of their paftures 1$ to be noted, and the 

S 4 great 
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great attention they give to the management 
of their cattle ; thefe are particulars I have 
often mentioned. They are very fond of the 
culture of tobacco^ and that of madder; 
upon which it is to be obferved, that as the 
hufbandmen are rivalled, in the manner I 
have juft fet forth, whenever they raife the 
neceflaries of life, it is not to be wondered 
at, that they fhould find thofe articles le(s 
advantageous than thofe of tobacco and mad- 
der : their only defign in cultivation, is to 
raife as much money from a given quantity 
of land as poilible ; and the ftate takes no 
account of providing food at home for their 
numerous fubjefts, fo that a man may cul- 
tivate what he pleafes ; thefe are beneficial 
to them, but madder, in particular, they 
raife not only enough for their own . home 
confumption, which in their linen and cot- 
ton manufactures is a vaft quantity, but alio 
for the manufailures of the fame ibrt 
throughout England ; but at Marfeilles, 
they are rivalled by the madder imported 
from Turkey. 

Refpeding the wafte lands of Holland, 
«nd other parts of their hufbandry, I have 
given feveral minutes, that will tend much 
to explain them ; but the following paflage, 
from a late writer publifhed at Amfterdam,. 

delervesi 
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deferves tranflating: ** The inland pro- 
vinces, particularly thofe of Ouelderland, the 
marlhes of Boifleduc, and the Barony of 
Breda, prelent the obferver with fourfcore 
leagues of wafte land, entirely fufceptible of 
a good improvement and culture, and of 
which the breaking, up would be attended 
with the greateft fuccefs, if it was under- 
taken, and (upported by the government on 
proper principles ; this would be giving to 
the Republic the value of a new province. 
The detail, in which we are about to enter, 
authorizes us to confider this objeft, as one 
of the moft interefting to the ftate,. upon 
ivhich much depends, the proiperity of po- 
pulation and commerce, and is the moft wor*- 
thy the attention and the care of adminii^ 
tration. 

*' Thefe wafte' lands produce, in many 
places, herbage in abundance, and particularly 
broom. There are fbme finall parts brokea 
up within thefe lo, 15, or 20 years, equal at 
prelent in goodnefs to the neighbouring lands 
that have been long cultivated. The coria^ 
mon productions of the improved lands 
are wood, oak, rye, oats, and Saracen wheat; 
and the cultivators obferve, that five or fix 
•years of culture are neceflary to make thefe 
new lands equal to the old ones in culture. 

All 
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AH the neighboyring lands that have beea 
long cultivated, are very light and fandy.^ 
and of the fame nature as thoie that are 
wafte: they produce very fine xye^ barley, 
pats, Saracen com, clover, potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, and fpnrry ^rafs. The culture of 
this laft is thoroughly known only in a part 
cf Brabant, named Campine, in the three 
Guelders, and the Duchy of Cleve^. la 
Cleves, they cut this herb, and dry it on their 
vine props ; and it thus makes the befi hay 
that is given to beafts, 

** The ufe which might be made of this 
plant demands an obfervation : it is a ipecies 
of the white pimpernel ; it throws out many 
ilalks to the height of about a foot. Bo- 
tanifts, who throw it under the title of Sper- 
gula, have obferved, that it increafes in the 
fields, corn, and grals, principally in Flan- 
ders and in England ;' that cows give much 
milk when fed oii it ; and that it contains a 
moderate quantity of an eflential fait and oil. 
In the Caoipine, the three GAielders and 
Cieves, they ibw the {purry imniediately af- 
ter the crop of corn. This herb, which it 
yefy fine and delicate, increases rapidly, and 
gives a very fat pafturage for cows, who they 
tie to ftakes in it, and it lafts them three 
mqnths. They aflert, that this j)lant, whoia^ 

verdure 
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verdure is lijke that of flax juft come up, meli- ^ 
orates the land ; at leaft, it is ftroiigly averred^ 
that it does not exhauft it, as they have con-' 
ftantly in Guelders fowncorn on the fame laud 
after it. It is to this herb that they attribute 
the abundance and good quality qf the butter 
of Campine: it is alio, during the growth of 
this plant, that the butter of Guelders is the 
beft of all Holland. Perhaps much greater 
advantages might be 4rawn frotn this plant, 
which yields fo quickly an excellent pat 
turage, if it was better known. They 
might introduce it in the manner of the. ar- 
tificial grafles upon the wafte lands, or, as 
permanent pafture, it might be very ufeful. 
But at prelent, they leave this pafture, af- 
ter the crop, only till the cud of Oftober or 
the beginning of November, which is the 
time when they plough their lands for fbwing 
rye or other grain. They might afllire 
themfelves, by obiiervation and experience of 
greater advantageis from this artificial pafture, 
which perhaps is not . of fb fhort duration, 
were not the cultivatprs ignorant or indolent. 
'' J.uxJgment may be made of the fpccefs, 
which might reafonably be expected from 
well managed improvements of wafte land, 
by the example of the method of culture 
which is pra^Slifed on the neighbouring 
♦ * lands; 
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lands ; by obferving the manner in which 
the inhabitants of villages, the moft accuf^ 
tomed to break them up, manage from time 
to time their portions, and by the produc- 
tions which the lands of fuch villages yield; 
that have once been thus broken up* The 
lands which are perfedly cultivated, are never 
fallowed. They fow Ipurry or turnips, and 
after gathering the produft, throw in com 
the beginning of November. The manure 
they employ on thefe. lands is the dung of 
cowsi turf alhcs, and the turf which they 
cut upon the commons, with what they 
make by littering their beafts. This laft 
manure is not in much efleem, it has but a 
moderate efFeft from being £b ill prepared. 
There are few examples of fuch bad culture, 
as that given to moft of thefe cultivated 
lands. They plough only once, half a foot 
deep ; then they pafs over the land thus til- 
led, a light harrow ; and to this they bound, 
the preparation of the earth for receiving the 
feed of rye, barley, or oats, &c. They fow no 
wheat, becaufe, they fay, their lands are not 
ftrong enough for it. There is however no 
doubt, but that thefe hufbandmen do aot 
give the tillage, dunging, and other prepara- 
tions, which are requifite for wheat. There 
;ire fome cantons, w^here the lords of the ma- 

nora 
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nors do iow wheat. Thefe do not give more 
than two pbughibgs to their lamls, and by 
this iingle preparation at moil:, get tbem 
into a better ftate than the others. But they 
themselves complin , that even this culture, 
imperie<9: as it is, is too expenfive : this com- 
plaint is owing to a want of good markets. ; 
'' The wafte lands are generally of the 
'lame quality as thofe that are cultivatecL 
Both have a depth of three or four feot, ge- 
nerally a grey iand or a black one, fbft, moift 
to the touch, and mixed with mould : cul- 
ture alone piakes a difference. They have 
neither clay nor marle^ unlefs perhaps they ^ 
find it at a very great depth ; but they find 
a clayey Joam in fbme places at three feet 
and ^n half- The woods are oak^ fir, elm, 
and in,lbme places beech, all which arc 
found m the lands improved. The methods 
of improving, followed at prefent by tht 
neighbouring inhabitants, confift in raifinjj^ 
th6 turf, which they carry home, either for 
burning or converting i'ntp manure, and af- 
terwards ploughing the land. They limit 
Aemfelves to one ploughing^ whether for 
ibwuig corn or wood ; in the laft cale^ they 
leave it for eighteen or tweiity year?, at that 
age they deftroy it, and break it up anew,, 
when they find • it confiderably ameliorated. 

It 
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It is thus that they treaty from time to tlme^- 
fbme fmall portions of thele vaft wafte Coun- 
tries. By this mann» of breaking them up; 
and by the cuftom of limiting their culture 
to one fingle plougliing, the improved landa 
do not become equal to the cultivated ones, 
till kept in a courfe of management for fiv6 or 
fix years : the reafon, without doubt is, that 
they do not give the tillage in one year ne- 
ceflary for doing the bufinefs with effeft. 
They know not the ui(e of lucerne, nor that 
of fainfoine, but only that of clover, which 
fucceeds in Ibme cantons. It is certain, that 
this land muft be naturally very fertile, by 
giving its produd after an improvement fo 
lightly made, after a fingle ploughing^ and fo 
little dung. . If we only cenfult the prin- 
ciples, which the theory of the art of agri- 
culture prefents us, for following rigoroufly 
in the prafticc, we ihall become tempted on 
the firft inlpeftion of the land, to negfeft 
it, becaufe that theory regards the clafs of 
fandy foils aS almoft fterile ;• but the fand^ 
which predominates here, is not the flying 
burning fand that devours the feed commit- 
ted to it, and renders ufelefs all the efforts of 
the farmer, or fuch, that if it yields at length 
to induftry, it i^ not till after a multiplicity 
of manures 'and much expence ; the fand 

of 
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of ttie wafVe lands is here the fame as that 
wliicli predominates in the heft neighbour- 
ing lands \3nder good culture ; or, to fpeafc 
Better, the wafte foils and the landsv culti- 
vated m tile environs to a great diftaiice, are 
all the fame. Nothing but cultivaftloiT 
makes the differelicc ;* f^ in all^ the (anct 
predominates alrtioft equally. The produc- 
tions which the improved lands give, by^ the 
afliftance only of one ploughing, ieem ta^ 
authori'ze ils to believe them futcdpfeible of 
as great fertility as the beft landf a!*otind* 
thefe villages. We have other pW)ofs^, that' 
all the wafte lands do at leaft approach them 
in the principles of fertility, which Ifhey 
contain, and are nearly equal in the compar- 
rifon with other lands, cultivated i« the 
neighbourhood of the towns. 

'* The experience of wells, made in t!ie 
wafte lands in different drftrids, turns out 
the (ame as in fertile foils. But we are liot 
limited to this fingle experiment for ftating; 
the fertility of this great txttnt of country : 
an improvement of fuch importance' will- 
riot permit us to negleft any proofs bf the' 
fuccefs which ought tt) attend it> if wtf caa 
underftand them. It is always an encourage-' 
ment which prefents itfelf to iridrviduals, 
who> by their, fituation and their fortune, arc 
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ili a ftate of undertaking fbme parts. It 1^ 
well knbwn, that we may afliire ourfelvcs of 
the principles of fertility, contained in thefe 
foils, by a view of them in a lye, and alfo by 
calcination, and by comparing them with 
the lands, of whofe fertility we are afliired 
by the fruits yielded every day. 

** We have tried this proof of wafte land, 
taken from a heath, and the fame quantity of 
foil cultivated by the fide of that heath, and 
of the fame depth. The heath furniihed 
only a poor pafturage ; and its foil contained 
nothing but fand. This fand is black, 
moift, and humid to the touch,;, mixed 
with earth, and fimilar to other lands in the 
country that are wafte. We have found 
always the fame in the fzmc iuperficies 
Co* more than three feet depth; where li. 
found a yellow arid .gtaveliy fand. -The 
land, by the fideof it, in culture, is exaftly 
the fame, except only this difference, that 
the yellow and gravelly faiid is found at a 
foot and haff of depth ; arid this land, which, 
^m inlpedlon appears to be very bad, pro- 
duces every year a crop of wheat,* and one 
of turnips, and with dunging only once iu 
two years. ^ 

^' An equal quantity of the cultivated 
foil^ and of the wafte, feparately calcined in x 

violent 
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•Violent fire, and feparately w.afl>e4, filtered, 
and. evaporated, have given each a finall 
i^uantlty of calcarigus and falme njttter. 
The land cultivated has given a littlp tnor^ 
of the nitrous fidt, which is the natural ef- 
fed of culture, and of what it recQjve^ frgnpi 
inanures, 

" We have alfo fubnaitted to the lam^ 
procefe, and made an exajninption of lands 
from waftes . taken from fiv^ different canr 
tons, far removed from one an<>ther, ^nd 
irom jthe. depth of two feet, in fpots^ which 
appeared the leaft fert;ile, and we haye.founfl 
the fame quality of fqil as in. three aijd fovif 
ieet depth. 

" The land from Np. i , covered. witl)i the 
•herb called h«th, gave a greater qu^tntity of 
ialt of nitre than » the xcft. 

*' That from No. 2, al^ougb wpre findy, 
and of a greyer colour, yielded the 6iicie re- 
fult. 

** That £cQv^ Np. 3 was not {9 hj^^kt 
fandy, or light as No. i and *i bwt gave 
more lalt^ and it crackled wmQ vfh^ 
thrown upon live coals* . 

^' Th^[ land df No. 4, oft which oaks 
vgrow well, gave a vitrioKp md fem^oKs 
: matter, but Ms &lt. 

yoi.,.J. T /'Thst 
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- " That of No.. 5 jproved exa£lly the fame 
4as No. 2. 

** All theie lands have given more (alt 
than others firft tried, and are all at leaft 
equal ijti goodnefs to thofe in culture, whofe 
fertility cannot be doubted. 

'.' Although the family of the gramens is 
commonly extremely numerous upon wafte 
lands, that which infallibly announces a fer- 
tile foil is not found much here ; the plant 
named erica by botanifts, known under the 
name of heath, feems to have alone appro- 
priated all thefe lands, at leaft it predomi- 
nates in them., . 

" Erica is a ipecies of finall (hrub, which 
throws out many ftalks to the height of a 
foot or a foot and an half, hard, woody, and 
of a red colour, brown, or oblcure, garniflied 
with fmall leaves, rather hard and rough, 
but always green. ; Its root is woodjr and 
fcattered in the land. This plant increaies 
in waftes and in wopdis, and contains much 
fait and oil, which is a proof that the land 
-which produces it might eafily be rendered 
fertile by a. good culture. 

," AU thefe wafte lands are in. general 
Jight and fandy, a little moift, and foft to 
the touch. A foil of this nature caniipt 
long preferve the humidity of raiis and the 

dew, 
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dew, which are the firft inftruments. in the 
nutrition of phnts. They want thofe olea-» 
giuous partieles which have much ii>fltience 
in all fertility. Thefe lands require dung 
and chalk. Such affiftauce, joined to that 
of frequent ploughings, inliires fertility. 
Thefe frequent ploughings muft neceflarily 
reclaim infenfibly the greateft part; of the 
land which is found mixed with fand, as 
being, lighter. If the -parts 'pf thefe lands, 
which have been broken up from time to 
time, do not equal in goodnefs the neigh- 
bouring lands, after having been cultivated 
five or fix years, it is only becaufe they have 
given them but one ploughing a year.. 

*' It is evident from ftriking proofs, that 
the fertility of thefe lands is gre.xt^ and 
which appears from the examination of the 
nature of the foil, frOm that of their aftual 
ftate, and from their various produ^Stion's, 
rather than from the methods which have 
been taken in breaking Up and cultivating 
tlicm- 

*' They cultivate very badly almofl all 
the neighbouring lands to thele waftes : fbme, 
becaufe the commodities raifed have not a 
quick confumption, the inhabitants limiting 
their culture to the produftion of the necc^ 
laries of their liibfiflance ; and others throug:K 

T z indolence, 
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Jndolcnce, or a defeft in their abilities. The 
inhabitailts do not profit of the facifity with 
which they might procure pafturage iu 
abundance, and raife a commerce in cattle, 
which would much enrich them. Inftead 
of planting woods, and ^ftablifliing artificial 
grafles, they give into the deftraftive prac- 
tice of burning bnly turfe cut from their 
heaths. 

" This cuftom is degenerated into an 
enormous abufe ; by carrying off turf con- 
tinually, they infenfibly convert a great ex- 
tent of land to marlh. There are already 
^great tracks flooded in winter. But this abufe, 
which might be eafily remedied, is not au 
obftacle to improvements ; the lands them- 
felves, which this abufe has already con- 
verted into marfh, might, for the moft part, 
be turned to value. 

**, There are no bad lands after markejts 
' are opened, and a great confumption foun^l. 
If you give this advantage to a foil, you will 
infallibly make the country ricR. 
' *' There are but two principal objections 
to vaiiqurfh for rendering this great extent 
of country fertile, and produdiive of treafiires, 
which are the want of markets, and the 
abufe of property in thefe vaft waftes, which 
are common. Thefe two obftacles might 

be 
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be attacke^jwith. fucccfs ; the one b}r theie*- 
giflativeauthority, thp other by a wife and 
enlightened diredion. ' , 

** It is eafy to open to all thefe lands a 
road to a great confumption. Their culture, 
ihould be dire£ted to the maintenance of aa 
great a number of cattle as poffible, elpeci- 
ally in all the diftrifts where the lands aire 
at a diftance from cities and navigation. 
Cattle traniport , thpmfelves ;at a little ex- 
pence to a great diftance; the buttej; an4 
cheefe, of which the carriage', is eafy, are 
among the richeft produftions in Holland ; 
and they would furnilh a great interior con- 
-fumptjon, and alfb an exportation^ The 
maintenance of cattle is one of^he mofi pre- 
cious branches of agriculture, and it is Very 
eafy to make them thrive in new improved 
lands, (however moderate they may be fup- 
pofed) with the affiftance of artificiJil grafles. 
We may join to the keeping cattle, bees 
fclfo, which coft nothing but a little Care, 
and yield a very great product in almoft all 
the neighbourhood of thefe lands, whe^e, 
they are known to be kept ; but it is in all 
thefe countries an article of culture, fuf- 
ceptible of much greater perfe^ion than is 
eafy ta attain to without the publication of 

T 3 inftrudliont, 
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inftruftions, equally iimple and eafy to be 
followed in prafticc* 

^* It is generally underftood at prefertt, 
that commons of a great extent are contrary 
to population, and to the progrefs of agri- 
culture. It IS neceffary in certain countries 
to preferve fbme parts of fuch pafturage 
common, in order to favour the little far- 
tners in faciJitatiiig their multiplication of 
cattle, Thefe proportions of commons 
ought to be reftrained to the farmers ability 
of properly ftocking them. Upon fuch a 
fyftem, thefe coinmons, divided into farms, 
might be occupied by new families, who 

would 



• This is a juft obfcrvation, and very applicable to 
the wafte lands of England, Scotland, and Ireland : beeg 
iv6uld prove of moft high advantage, if kept upon a large 
fcale, by underftanding people ; hut here and there a hive 
at a cottager's is all that is foutjd at prefent. The remark 
ailfo that cattle fliould be the great objeft in new improves 
ments, is equally judicious 5 fince, by their manure, they 
are the beft fupport of the farmers crops, and at the fame 
time are eafily converted to profit of whatever nature the 
•country moft requires, whether it pofleffes or not the ad- 
vaqtages of navigatian, and good roads. There is much 
life in ftudying the hints thrown ©ut in fuqh memoirs as 
this J becaufe they fliew what are the ideas of foreigners 
concerning their waftes ; and when they coincide with 
the opinions o£ the beft improvers at home, it is a firong 
prefumption. that the general notion is well and truly 
founded. 
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would, by their culture and'tlieir various 
works, raife a vaft addition of weaJth to the 
ftate. 

^' Ought fuch. a plan to, be laid afide for 
any trivial objedipo, which men may make, 
authorized by the indifFereince with which 
they behold thefe vaft countries wafte ? Moft ' 
of thofe who know them, agreie, that the 
foil^ equals in goodnefs that of the beft neigh- 
bouring-ones that are cultivated. We have 
in eifeift proofs too ftriking of their fertility, 
and that, they want nothing but hands for 
enriching a multitude of farmers, and the 
ftate. Biit fay they, we have not hands for 
the improvement : all our cultivators are - 
employed in our good lands, you muft 
therefore give us men to break them up. 

" If the abbeys, too opulent and too^nu- 
merous in the Auftrian Provinces, who have 
been enriched alone by the immenfe im- 
provements which they have antientiy 
made, had been flopped by the pretended 
want of haiids, they would have remained 
in the firft iiidigence of their inftitution : 
there would have been no inhabitants in the^ 
country which they have improved, and the 
cultivated lands, which they reclaimed from 
defarts, would not have been peopled at this 
day. The^ number of cultivators are equally 
T 4 proportioned. 
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proportioned, in the moft populous countries, 
to the cxteitf of the lands in culture. Thicr 
fame objedbion would therefore have 'pre- 
irented the- draining of fom^ 'millions of acres 
of marfhes, which in our dsrj/is'have^ been 
done in Holland, and in Auftrian and French 
Flanders, in Artois, Picardy,-and Poitou, 
&c. works which demand many more hands*, 
and greater expences than ' hvtdkiti^ ' up 
heaths. The want of . liands prevented 
none of thefe enterprizes, {o happy and fo 
tifeful ; and we may always obferve, that the 
culture of th^ other lands never filtered the 
leaft diminution. We might add to.tfae& 
examples that of England, of which . half 
the territory has been btoken up and ame* 
liorated fince the end of the laft century,; 
and where they prefet th$ treafures of a 
good culture to the miferable interefts of 
immenfe commons. It; is by this that 
that nation has fo confiderably augmented^ 
in our v days, her natural produiftions', 
and her .territorial power. They have 
broken up in England lands as extenfive as 
what we occupy here, and many of a quality 
much inferior to ours ; and it is principally 
with the afliftance of artificial grafles, that 
the Englifti have infured the fuccefs of their 
ithproveraents, and which has rendered, 

even 
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even upon ungrateful foils, -Aeir agriculture 
the moft fiouriihing in Europe. If we can- 
nii^t here impute the defeat of culture to the 
4juality of the land^ fo neither can we jrea- 
fonabij attribute it to the want ^f cul- 
tivators. . 

<* It is certain j that the beft countries re- 
main Wafle, when in want of labourers, and 
that the leaft fertile become abundantly rich 
bj^anvaffiduous labour; but in the one and 
the other cafe;, itlis not in the walir or num- 
ber nf ilajbour^SJ that we muft feek the caiife 
of \ Herilky tjr abundance. We ihall ceri- 
tdaaly find the caufe of fterility, either in the 
tecefaiof taxes, or in a want of a market for 
the produftions of the earth. The cultiva- 
tor^ abandons his profeffion, when he cannot 
procujfe a commodious Ifohfiftance ; and that 
he can never find, when taxes devour the 
fruits of his labour, or carry off more than 
his fuperfluity j nor when he cannot enjoy 
the fruits of his labour by an eafy iale of his 
products, to procure thofe , comrtiodities he 
wants for his comfortable fubiiilance. The 
farmer, who is forced to lay up the fruits 
which he cannot fell, will be unable to pro- 
cure himfelf cloaths, &G. and is forced to 
abandon a fertile country, to go elfewhere 
ibr the neceflaries df life. It is this which 

renders 
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readers dciart certaia countricst whrere . it is 
fufficient only to fcratch the earth, in order 
to obtain crops in abundance. . But if a 
market is opened in fuch a country, and 
exempted frotn taxes, it is prefefxtly covered 
cultivators. For it is with agricultureas with 
with manufiidturcs^ conrumption is the firft 
and moft efiential encouragement. Induftry 
then brings every thing to profit, becaufe 
there is an intereft in engaging. Men mul- 
tiply like the produftions of the earth, in 
proportion to the advantages and relburces 
which they find in their labours. 

^^ The neighbouring farmers to the wafte 
land, complain generally of the want of 
dung ; and that they are obliged to have re- 
courfe to the turfs from the heaths to an- 
fwer the purpofe, but which yields a manure 
of a very moderate virtue. It is the only 
reafon which makes them i:eftrain their cul- 
ture to a fmall quantity of land, and negled 
improvements. For moft of them agree, 
that their heaths broken up would be as fer- 
tile as their beft lands, if they were able to 
dung them. This is the only pbftacle 
which oppofes itfelf to improvements. 

*' The ufe of artificial grafles would, in 
its confequences, infallibly remove thi-s ob- 
ftacle, if they were introduced ^upon thefe 

landsji 
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lands, which might eafily be done by giving 
them an example of this hufbandry. In all 
this country they know no other fort but 
Ipurry; and in a few parts clover. We 
have found, that ipurry is liniited to the 
yielding pafturage for about three months* 
In regard to clover, they bound themlelves 
to the quantity they can fow with wheat or 
cats, and are abfolutely ignorant of the ufe 
of lucerne and iaintfoin, whifch yield abun- 
dance of food, which laft at leaft five or fix 
years, and which will not fail fucceeding in . 
foils that demand only the commoa manage- 
ment in the produftion of all forts of grain. 
The inhabitants might, with the .afilftance 
of thefe graffes, ihultiply their cattle at will, 
and thus find themfelves abundance of dung, 
with which to fertilize all their lands, as 
well as thofe they break up. It would be 
more advantageous in cantons, where the 
market for corn is difficult, to turn the tafte 
jyid cares of the inhabitants to the commerce 
6f cattle, of which the transport is eaiy, and 
the fale always certain. This commerce 
wbuJd {opn become very extended, by the 
cafe with which the artificial grafles would 
be increafod. It would be eafy to make an 
experiment on lucerne and faintfoin, of 
/vvhich the fuccefs might; be regarded as in- 
fallible. 
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fallible, being tloe principal ioTHrce 6f ab^a- 
dance and riches in a great extent of countEy. 

*' Thefe grafles, which of thenafelvesL in- 
finitely anaeliorate, l?y their dpration of Ibme 
years, the lands upon which ,<hey are fown^ 
give an exceUent iK)\\ri(hinent %o cattle dur- 
ing winter ; and the lands Ibwn with fpurry^ 
from the month of April to that of Novem- 
ber, will furnilh abundant pafturage, and of 
the beft quality, during all the fummer. 

" The neccflary funds for the expences 
required in great improvements, efpecially 
for i^furing the fuccefk of them, could only 
be found in an aflbciation of a company. The 
fimple cultivators can find hands only, and 
thofe hands are ufelefs without the funds 
neceffary for buildings, for the purchafe of 
cattle, feed, and the fubfiftance of thp peo- 
ple until the time they can live upon the 
fruits of their labour. From the idea of thq: 
fterility of thefe lands, cpufidering their vaft 
extentj'we cannot hope tp fee a party joining 
capitals to form a company for undertakhig 
their improvement. Neverthelefs, if we 
compare an enterprize of this nature with 
that of a drainage, and calculate vei'y ex- 
actly the expences and produce, we fhall find 
very near the fame advantages in the fuccVis 
of one as in that of. the other. . But the 

prejudice 
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prejudice is fer drainages, and tliis .preju- 
dice will not allow them to hope for 
advantage from enterprizes, fuch as would 
be required in the breaking up wafte lands. 
It is the govemtnent that flioijld give thte 
example ; and a commiffion fe!¥abli(hed tb 
trmploy themfelves with care, in ^archingf 
th'e means of improving an extent of coun- 
try {o great and interefting, could fcarcely 
want fuccefs. In remarking the dvent of 
feme particular grants, and fome modern im- 
provemenrts in Guelders, the country' 6f 
Tjxjtphctiy in the maffh of Boifleduc, &c. 
they would be convinced, that it would an- 
fwer the ends df govertunent to take part by 
offering graiits, and advancing the fiims ne- 
ceflary tb each farmer that demanded them,^ 
^vhether for the purchafe of cattle, for build- 
ings, for feed, and for iiibfiftance till the 
crops were reaped, and waiting a few years 
'for the reimbtrrfemcnt. It is not to Be 
doubted, but if thefe conditions were ofiered 
to the countrymen, they would be accepted by 
a fufficient number to improve all thefe wafte$, 
*' This propofition is authorized by Ibnte 
exaniplee which oftght to be generally known, 
XitjZt leaft, attradl more attention than they 
poflcfs at prefent. Why fhould not the re- 
public execute in great, what a nobleman-^f 
■'• Holfteia 
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Holftcin has done in £maU ? Thisnoblcniitl^ 

•«i enemy to fervitude, iand a friend to man-* 
kind, gave in 1759 to a eotinfryman, his 
bondman, the property of foine wafte an<J 
defart land. He built for mm a farm, fiir'' 
cifhed him with moveables^ with cattle, im-^ 
piemen ts of tillage, and feed* Li lefe thaa 

.five years this countryman reimburfed hid 
benefaftor, and found himfelf rich. Since 
that epoch?) the fame nobleman has efta-* 
blilhed every year two fimilar farms, which 
have been attended with the fame fuccefs* 

.He has thus fucceffively carried on this efta- 
blifhment to the number of thirty families^ 
who are rendered happy, and who of a defart 

.have made a fertile comrtry* If a fingle in* 

^dividual, if a nobleman, who lias only his 
private eftate, with both lands and fortune 
very limited, has been able to make fo happy 

. an improvement, what could not be efiefted 
by a powerful ftate, by following the fame 
principles, and the fame method ? No one 
can deny but the ftate might .execute in 

.great, what this nobleman has jperformed in 
finall with fuch great fucels. 

** The wafte lands of the republic would 

demand the eftablilhment perhaps of forty 

thouiand families. It feems, at firft fight, 

that this would be an enormous expence to 

• the 
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the ftate. It might be eftimated at fifty 
millions, and is certainly a great objeft. 

*' But let us for a moment iuppofe, that 
fifty (;houfaud families were eftablifiied in ^ 
ftate of profperity on thefe land^, and the 
fatms in* good culture, and the whole be- 
longing to a foreign, power, • and -that this 
power ofiered to feU them to the republic for 
fifty millions, :tjier6 is no perfoiv'that .,ca» 
think the republic wovld hefitate ^to niake 
the acquifition at thajt'- price, or that half the 
'Value vyould'be paid.;: By imitating the no- 
bleman of Holftein^ the republic mig^t gain 
to herfelf thefe richeis much cheaper, fince 
ihe might be repaid .her expences in five or 
fix years, and/redijcfe' the expenoe to tha 
charges of adminiftration ,. and the lofs of tlic 
intereft pf the firft ^pendxture."* 



* Theh Follows the particulars of M. Ray's improve- 
ment, a more circumft^tial account of which I have 
given above. 
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t)f the Taxes ^f Holland. 

THE amount to which taxes are carried 
m Holland, forms a very remarkable 
criterion of government. Are we to efteem. 
the countries where taxes are low, as th^ 
moft free and happy ; or thofe where they 
are the higheft? It is amazing that this 
queftion cannot be anfwered in tlie manner 
^^hich the firft confideration of it dilates ; 
*which is, that the lower the taxes the morc 
free and happy the people. But this is not 
the afiair : taxes run higher in ibme ^ the 
-free ftates, &c. of Europe, than in any of 
^he abfolute monarchies ; of this the country 
I am now writing of is a ftrong inftance ; 
for in Holland, a given number of people, 
pay near double what the fame number do 
in France; and in England, the people, 
though ri^olt fo high taxed as in Holland, yet 
pay more than rn France. This fhews very 
evidently, that taxes are not inconfiftent 
with liberty, and that arbitrary power is not 

able 
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oble to fqtieeze out of the people fc much as 
a free ^Qv?fnment gets with eafe» 

The caufe of this will Ihew us in a full 
light the advantages of freedom. It is the 
liature o£^elp6ti^ to impoverifli ; taxes are 
carried to pxcefs under, an ablblute monarchy 
but with all xheir excefs thejr prgduce but 
little. All lower clafles are miferably 6p-- 
prefle|d \ ^agficul|:pre^.lies under, a conftant de- 
cline ; comfljerce is. nojt fo . attended to as in 
.free goveraments ; m^nufaftures are alfo inr 
.ferior ; and an irregular, pppre(five adminit 
tration on all ran)cs,.are ggoerally the confe- 
jqupnces of .an arbitrary government. Thefe 
are all impoverifhing circumftances, and 
their effc&, is fb ilrong^ that we lee France, 
which is upon the whole a more flourifhing 
kingdopa in feveral of th^fe particulars than 
mofk. of jth.e other ablblute monarchies in 
EurQp?^ much mpre o|^reiied with paying 
twelye ^millions fterliiig, than England, with 
not half the number of people, .from paying 
ten, whjch is an enormous diiproportion. 
And it is to be noted, that many Writers, 
who treat of the Frenf:h commerce ajxd ma- 
nufa<9:ures, boaft tnych of the flouriihing 
ftate of thefe foundatiops of national power ; 
la that fuppofing commerce and manufac- 
tures to .be ever Ibflourilhing in that king- 
^VoL. I. U dom. 
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dom, it only proves, that the cultivators df 
the ground and all other ranks of people are, 
as it were, in utter ruin ; that is by far the 
moft confiderable part of the kingdom. 

In Holland, England, and other free go- 
v^rnmehts, taxes are laid pretty equally on 
^11 ranks of people, and proportionably to 
fortune or income ; in which method but 
little or no opprelfion can be found ; but in 
France, &c. taxes are laid moft unequally. 
All tbofe ranks that depend on the crowni» 
are moft partially favoured, fuch as the no- 
bility, clergy, men in office, fbldiery, &c. 
the confequencfe of which is, that all the 
other ranks pay as much too much as they 
do too little ; and after this general oppref- 
fion, follows a particular one, which is fiif^ 
ficient to crufh all the lower clafles : foroe of 
the taxes, efpecially the Taille, are levied 
according to the flrppofed ability of every 
individual; and the fuppofition is founded 
on appearances. Farmers ,pay according to 
their crops, the number and goodnefs of 
their cattle, and the value of their imple-^ 
tnents and furniture; from which it muft 
appear extremely plain, that the more they 
improve their lands, and the more they 
bring tbemfelves into an ability of doing gf- 
tential fervice to agriculture or the arts, and 

the 
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the kingdom, by fo much more are they* 
fure of being opprefled and burthened by 
the load of frelh taxes ; which is a fyftem of 
abfiirdity and deftruftion fufficieht to ruiii 
any nation under heaven* Hence the in- 
finite number of beggars that diigrace all the 
roads of France, and the general poverty 
which is leen among all the lower clafles of 
the kingdom. , ' '* 

Thefe are the reafbns that taxes produce 
fo little, in proportion to the number of the 
people, in all the arbitrary governments. 
Their want of a free and proper conftitutiou 
cxpofes many of the clafles to fuch oppref- 
' fion, that poverty is the confequence ; and 
all the power and defpotifm upon earth' can- 
not force wealth ifrom a people that are poor. 
Whereas in republics and free governmehts, 
taxes being equal and proportionable to every 
man*s ability of bearing them, they im- 
poverilh no one ; and the aggregate of the 
people feem not at all opprefled. 

The quantity of taxes which can be ralfed 
on a given number of people, muft every 
where be" proportioned to the wealth of fuch 
people; confequently, that government is ca- 
pable of railing the greatefl: liims on its fub- 
jefts, which takes the befl: means and mofl: 
care to enrich them : and upon the very fame 
U 2 principle, 
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principle, it is, that the Turns raifed iii arbir 
trary monarchies muft be fmalL 

In Holland, the government is free ; and 
though taxes are immenfe, yet the people 
are the moft wealthy^ upoa an average, in 
Europe. As to the various diviiions of thefe 
taxes, I cannot do better than infert the ac- 
count given by the author quoted above, 

** No perfbn can deny the neceffity of 
taxes. Whoever contributes to the expences 
of the State, contributes to his own welfare^ 
to the prelervation of his fortune, and his 
repofe. But if the vvrants of the Ibciety re- 
quire the imperious aid of taxes, nothing is 
more interefting to the welfare of humanity, 
than fearching the means of conciliating the 
railing a tax with Jhe form of it, , and the form 
of the collcftion with the interefts of popula-» 
tion, of agriculture, of arts, and of com^ 
meree^; in one word, with the prefervation 
of the fource of the tax, and with the in-? 
. creafe of which that fource is almoft always 
fufceptible among all nations. If it is very 
difficult to remove arbitrary power from 
taxes, and to attempt a perfeft equality in 
the repartition of them, it is not imp&lfible 
to approach very near it, and to' pleafe the 
people, at leaft with the form and the mildr 
xiefs of the collections 
\^ ^ ' <*The 
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** The tax on timber, the verponden, or 
duty'Upon immoveables, the duties upon qoU 
lateral fucceffions, upon the government 
, bonds^ upon the fales^ are vej^y juft ; they 
^e not burthenfome ; the fame of the duty 
upon domeftics, which is laid upon the rich, 
and affefts not induftry, or the means of 
iubfifting the people, but very indireifty ; no 
otherwife than thefe duties exciting the. rich 
to a greater oeconortay, and rather ftraitening 
their confumption, 

" It. is not the fame with .duties upon 
commerce, cuftoms, and duties upon all art 
tides of confumption. The adlual interefts 
of .commerce confidered, relatively to the 
general fituation of the commerce of Europe, 
and the competition which the Republic ex** 
periences at prefent, require that means be 
found to reconcile a reduction. of thefe duti^ 
to a moderate, ftandard, with^ the publia 
wants. A diminution in the cuftoms might 
be made up by a greater oeconomy in the 
colle£lion, by the decreaie of many employ- 
ments in colle<Sling them, and by an atren* 
tion more exaft and more fevere to frauds., 
^nd m dimini0iing the duties upon the conr 
fumptipn of the neceflaries of ^ life ; fuch a$ 
the dtjties upo^i bread, butter, milk, pota^* 
toes, . fmit, iroftl, Mk4 ^ :&«?• They might 
U 3 ' augment, 
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augments perhaps, the produft of the duties 
upon other parts of confumption, lb that en- 
couragement would be given to population ; 
:ind the luxurious •onfumption would extend 
itfelf the more. They might alfo indem* 
nify the exchequer for this diminution, .by 
throwing them upon the confumptions of 
luxury; for example, the ftrong liquors, 
the beverages, above ali wine, tobacco, cof- 
^e, lea, fugar, which do not pay enough r 
while the other articles, without which the 
poor oannot iupport themielves, pay too 
ixuich, .... 

" The duties upon . conliimption are the 
tnildeft and moft juft taxes that can be made 
ufe of, efpecially among a people whofe ter- 
ritory is very limited, who have not many 
manufoftures, and -whofe riches confift ef^ 
fentially in a very extenfive commerce, 
which maintains a great population : among 
fuch a nation, in all the cities that are the 
feat of its commerce; this impoft being laid 
upon all confumption, even of the rieceflaries 
of life, feems to a&ft neither population nor 
induftry, nor commerci ; becaufe population 
is fupported by the commerce, which fuf- 
tains at the fame time -the induftry limited 
to the interior parts of the country ^ and agri- 
puiture, by a great interior cbnftmptidn^ • It 

may 
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may be faid, that if every thing is dearer, alf 
labour will be dearer in proportion ; that all 
is relative and muft balance ; and that com- 
merce pays alh, 

** Thefe general reflexions are feduclng ; 
but it is a great error to believe, tliat they 
authorize an adminiftration to increafc the 
exciie without meafure upon all the necefv 
faries of life. This imprudence would Have 
^al effeifts, even in the cities which are the 
leat of the greateft commerce, feipdcially :i# 
their commerce is a trade-in freight, and 
would quickly deftroy the greateft advan- 
tages. It is an obfervation extreihely juft, 
that has been made, on the interefts of 
France with her neighbours, underthe najne 
of the Marq. D'Argenfen, relative to HoU- 
land: *' That in the places where the Re- 
*' public joins upon mdifnarchial ftates,' it 
^' is eafy*oknpw the lands ofthe^Republic 
^* from thofe of the monarchy, by the good* 
•* ftate of public works ; andthe^fame of the 
** eft^ates of individuals ; here they are titg- 
*^ leaked, but thete they are flourifhing and 
<* in didder/' , \ ; 

The fame author again obfei<ves,- ** that 

** in the provinces' of Flahders and Brabant, 

^^ we fee cities one upon 'another; boroughs 

^* flottrifliing, the country well cultivated^ 

.. > U ^ << evcrv 
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^ every thing iti abundancet evei^ thing %n 
V health/' 

<^ But (he obfervat^r falls into a m^nifeft 
error, in attributing theie advanieges of tho 
lands of Holland to the Republican govern- 
ment; and thofe of the lands of Flanders 
and Brabanf, to the mtmicipal adminiftrair 
tion. If he had carried his obi^vfttion a lit-? 
tie beyond the pbjed^, which immediately 
:ftruck his yicWf b© would have found the 
taxes nluc|i more exceflive than in any other 
0ountry, and in many difbi^s, the adminif^ 
tration- loaded with abvfes and erroneous ex«f 
pindes* He wquld have i^en in ibme pro? 
i^inces, and in many cities, about half the 
impoft di^pat^ intts road from the people 
to the coffers of the Sovereign ; and he wouki 
haire been aAoniibed to iee, in j(b gpeat anex-* 
tent of country, a ^oiiriihing agriculture, 
yefifting for many ages a de^ru^veadmi* 
niftratiOii. With mo« reflexion, he would 
have fo^id the cauie of the f[pun(hing flate 
pf thefe countries only in the fituation of 
Aefe provinces, which, by ^n leafy iMivigar 
tion, carries every thing to a periaiaepnr 
Aimptipn: a confumf/Cion ui^ifbrmly fpf- 
gained for a long tJUfte by the trade q£ thp 
comnaercial cities of Hplland. He would 
have feen town^ carrying pn comraeripe, or 

occupied 
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ticc^pwdby inknBfa£hirer$, equally w*ll peo^ 
pled ; but iti all others, a very boun<icd po-^ 
pulation^ fome even in indigence, and the 
people only fobfifting: by the confumption^ 
and very iihiit^ expences of landlords and 
cultivators. The cities themfelves, the 
iricheft, ds Amfterdam, Rotterdam, 6cc. fen-. 
fibly impdveriOi themfelves by the excefs o# 
their taxes upon confumption. Anvers/ 
Malines, Bruilels, Louvain, Gent, and the 
iDther cities of Brabant^ and Auflrian FlaiM 
ders, are very badly peopled ; they, would be 
totally dcferted, if their population was not 
yet fuftained by the fabrication *of linens 
and laces ; for agriculture is very , fenfibljf 
affeded. All taxes which give a damp to 
conjfomption, deftroy the mtoft aftive agent 
of agriculture, and induftry, ansd weaken th^ 
Iburce of taxes. Thit is what has happened 
in all thefe. provinces, that have much* ex- 
tended their ..duties upon the ^confumption of 
the neceflaries of life. It is! that which 
Happens at prefenti from the fame reaibn in 
£nglaiid ; the induftifious if^ork^ien difap** 
pear, and carry with them their wealth and 
great confumption, \t >, • 

"In all countries^ fays M* Roufieauy a 

man's hands are worth moF^.thtiu hiJi fub- 

ijftanW:; but this is only true in countries 

; where 
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%vhere they are employed, and there only by 
general confumption, which fumiflies at the 
fame time the means .of fubiiftauce: to a 
worW of ^omen, children, old men, - inva- 
lids, and to men, in a word» who have na 
hands. 

" Thus it is that in a great confumption 
we fee equally the fonrce of a floitriihing 
agriculture, a great population, and the true 
fource of taxes, and the power of a ftate. It 
is the : maintenance of that fource^ which 
ought to l>e the true obje<3:of adminiilration. 
Aiid the free adminiftration of one man is 
a Ihelter from the contradiftion of perlbnal 
intereils, which predominate in a Republi- 
can, government, and in the municipal ad* 
minift ration, with a greater means and faci^- 
lity of ef^abliihing and maintaining thia 
fource of public felicity. 

** Nothing is more ufeful to the public 
than writings upon political matters, whi^h 
are the moft interefting. Obfervatioris on 
thefe matters may give birth to an infinity of 
happy diicoverie^, and the greateft progr^fs 
of genius. and attst . It is to them^, the legif- 
lative Ipirit and the genius of adminiftration 
owe the principles of the moft ufeful regula- 
tions ; for it is very clear from thence, what 
will make indxxftry. and commerce flouriih* 

It 
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ft fcetm,. that the more induftry and com- 
merce there is among a nation, the more it is 
forced to multiply regulations ; and fiich is 
the weaknefs of the human mind, that there 
is no nation among whom there remains 
nothing in this re(pe6t to wifli for. There 
are ftates, where they feel without ceafing 
the want of new laws; although they have 
multiplied laws to an excefs, which are be- 
come a load moft burthenfome to the people, 
and a great obftacle to the progrefs of agri- 
culture, induftry, and commerce. There 
are others, which have few ufefiil laws; and 
others, that want all to be made. 

** Commerce, confidered in all its con- 
nexions, in all the combinations of its uti- 
lity, is an immenfe obje6l. If we would 
run through all its branches with advantage, 
we ought to remember, that it isi impoffible' 
for a fingle man to embrace all with that le- 
giflative fpirit which adminiftration re* 
quires. Thus they ought to know at will 
the enlightening oblervations of thole, who 
have occupied themfelves in throwing light 
upon all the cfifferent branches ; and who 
would, like the Engiiih, have laws, regula- 
tions, and projects, for the improvements in 
agriculture i .manufadures, and commerce; 
pals a crucible of public ^contradidion. It is 

, thus 
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thus they might indicate the limits of pnx- 
deace, and the wifdom of legiflation. 

" It is ill this point of viewing the public 
utility ; it is upon thelc principles that we 
go here upon impofts, and to examine fome 
other branchest the moft interefting to in- 
duftry and commerce, which have th^ 
greateft influence upon their progrefs, and 
confequently is more intereiling to a nation ^ 
who has no other fburce for her proiperity 
than induftry and commerce. 

. *^* The inipofts in Holland are divided 
into three capital branches ; the duties upon 
exportation and importation ; and the duties 
on valuation, which is not under that deno- 
mination an ufelefs title, but an additional 
duty upon exportation and importation. This 
is the firft branch of taxes, and the only one^ 
which is equal to all the inhabitants of the 
Seven Provinces, which fpreads ilfelf over 
all, and generally in an uniform manner ; and 
this the States General diredly order, and 
the produce of it is carried to the treafury of 
the Republic. The two otlier principal 
branches confift in duties upon weights in 
the provinces and cities, in duties upon con* 
fumption, and in others, perfonal and real, 
Thefe two branches, whereof a part of the 
produce belongs to the cities, and the oth^r 

to 
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to the provinces, are fiuhdivided Into ^u in- 
iinity of other branches, - all direded by ^ 
,^ great number of laws, difFereut and parti- 
cular to each province, and to each city, 
For the ftates of the provinces, and the re^ 
gency of the cities, are the legiflators of their 
interior ^niiniftration. 

*' We ido not propofe to give a table of 
the adminift ration of the finances, which re- 
quires a great detail, and is fpreign to our 
fubjedt, Jbut limply to offer fonae obferva-: 
tibns, which the utility and the advaptages 
of manufactures and commerce demand. 
We owe' alfc this attention to the curiofity 
of foreigners, who ieek, in tlie knowledge of 
the wifdom and «conomy of the Dutch adr 
miniftration, for examples ufeful to imitate. 

^* The laws of thecu^pms ought to have 
eflentially for their objed, the favouring and 
encouraging agriculture, manufa£lures, and 
ill general, all national induftry, and exterior 
commerce. It is very difficult to make a 
general law univerfally wife and uleful upon 
a matter of {o vaft extent, among commercial 
nations ; becaufe, independently of the necef. 
Uties of the finances, which denaand impe- 
rionfty ^f adminiftra^ion, duties upon com- 
merce} the duties on exportation and imt 
portation, in g^iieraj on all niaterials raw^ 

or 
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or manufadtured, which come in or go oxit^ 
the progrefs, and even the prefervation of 
agriculture, manufaftures, and commerce, 
do all require prohibitions, or the impofi- 
tions of duties, which, ' in taking place, 
cither upon importation, or upon the expor- 
tation, confift of an infinite number of arti- 
cles, both raw and manufaftured. France 
and England ought to favour the importa- 
tion of all the raw materials of their manu- 
fadures, which foreigners 'fumiih them. 
Both the nations fhould clog the exportation 
of the raw materials of their own produce, 
and alfb the importation of all fuch foreign 
manufaftures as would be prejudicial td 
their own. They ought to facilitate as 
much as poffible, the exportation of the pf-o- 
duds of their own, or their colonies growth, 
and of all the manufadures they do not 
confume ; for procuring all the advantages to 
agriculture, which thofe nations cannot eii- 
courage too much in Europe and America. 
The burthens, which agriculture, the prin- 
cipal and moft precious fburce of (heir com- 
merce, obliges them to throw upon the li- 
berty of foreign trade, and the neceffity of 
fupporting their own manufaftures, or of ac- 
quiring new ones, made them imagine the 
reiburces of free ports, for remedying- as 

muclx 
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mxtch as poffible the infinite inconveniences 
given birth to by prohibitions; Among 
thefe two nations, the achniniftration of 
commerce 'is perhatps the branch of the go- 
vernment of the ftate which requires con- 
tinually of their minifters the moft attention^ 
care, aiid labour. 

** The adminiftration of the commerce of 
Holland ii, infinitely lefs difficult; flie has 
none but objefts of detail, fhe has not to 
manage or conciliate in legiflation fo great a 
diverfity .of interefts, as feems a contradic- 
tion ; although her commerce embraces ge- 
nerally whatever is in Europe, and which 
Europe carries on with the other quarters of 
the wt>rld, yet her trade is jpeverthelefs of a 
nature wholly different from that of France 
and England. Thefe two nations, are upon 
the whole, kingdoms of agriculture, manu- 
faftures, commercial, warlike, and powerful 
in territory, and marine. Holland is 
only a warlike, maritime, and commercial 
nation. Its adminiftration of commerce h 
lefs complicated, and Its legiflation ought to 
be iijifinitely more fimple. Holland has not 
any natural produftions to encourage by pro-, 
hibitions on importation, nor by privileges 
on exportation. As much as the quantity, 
of commodities confuraed in Holland, fur- 

palTes 
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paffes that of the produftiowstif its foil, agr|r 
culture becomes one of the mpft l]ifC|:af ivepror 
fefliojis ; (he can be difcouraged. or <fc^roye4 
only bjr depopulation, which myft be very 
confiderable to be felt in the confumption of 
the produdions of fo limited a territory* . 

** Almoft all her manufaftures, reduce^ 
to a fmall interior confumption by the dear- 
nefs of labour, demand fome ai!if|:ance >|i 
the cuftoms ; it would bq ufele{^ ^p undpXr 
take to revive them by prohibitions, • or by 
exemptions. Even with this afliftance, it 
would be impoffible to produce them at a 
price low enough to withftand the competir 
tion of foreigners ; and befides, the intereft 
of the aggregate of her trade requires, that 
her magazines have always an^ equal aflbrt- 
ment of her own manufa<Sure8, and thofe 
of all other nations, 

'* We can only except the fifliery, which 
we may regard as a fort of culture natural 
to Holland, which is one of the rnofl: pre- 
cious branches of national ijiduftry ; but the 
induftry, which is occupied in the building 
of fhips, the whitening of linens and wax> 
the manufacture of ftarch, paper, and por- 
celain, cannot be too much encouraged ; 
but not by prohibitions of importation, 
which are contrary to the interefts of the 

Dutch 
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Dutch commerce, and the freighting trade ; 
but by interior exemptions, by an exemp- 
tion from the duties of exportation, and by 
?:he liberty of importation among other na- 
tions. 

" Buttery and certain liquors, are almoft 
the only produftions of national induftry; of 
which the interior confumption ought to be 
enfured by duties upon importation, equiva- 
lent to a prohibition. 

** The objeft of the cuftoms ought there- 
fore to be principally to favour, as much 
as poffible, the importation and re-exporta- 
tion of all forts of merchandize, and foreign 
cqmmodities ; and adminiftration ought to 
attach itfelf to railing as little as poffible, 
the price of merchandize and commodities 
imported and re-exported, for fiiftaining 
the advantage in the buying and felling 
trade.- This favour, which is demanded by 
the nature and commerce of Holland, feems 
not to require, in the laws of the'cuftoms, 
any difpofitions but what are extremely firii- 
ple: Neverthelefs, this law, notwithftand- 
ftanding the changes that have been welji 
condufted, is yet very complicated ; it em- 
barrafles commerce, and gives great advan- 
tages to the Hanfe-Towns, and eipecially to 
thofe Jo£ Hamburgh and Bremen, whofc 
Vol. t, X com- 
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competition acquires every day a fuperiorltyv 
becaufe thscir duties upon importatipn and 
exportation arc fcarcely ^y thing. 
. ^^ It is commonly teckofic^^ that the 
cuftoms amount to 5 per cent, of the yalu^ 
of the produfts an4 miepchartdij&e, both on ex- 
ported and imported in general ; but an exdr 
minalion of theie bws, will not permU u» 
to mfke this efUmation with precifk>n. . 

" The duties upon importdtian and export 
tation are only one per cent at Hamburgh, 
and half per tent at- Bremen | which na«- 
turally enfuces to tiu>& cities a decifive per-* 
ference among foreign merchants, on all 
occafions wherein they can give a prefer- 
ence ; and thefe occaiions pre&nt themielves 
every day, very often m the ordinary courfe 
of commerce. Duties fb moderate, kiyite 
not to fraud ; th^y do not oSkt advantage 
enough, to engage i, inercbant lo expofe 
himfelf to the fmalleft riiquas ; and for thia 
reafbn, they produce more money to the 
public treafury, than if they were higher j 
but inducing traders to be fraudulent. ♦ 

**Thcre is no nation able to leave all en-^ 
jportsand imports entirely free from allduties, 
and which confequently would want no 
cuftom-houles, either for the intcreft of the 

fitxances^ 



finances, or for encouraging its agricultur?^ 
mauvifadiires^ atid comolerce : but the par-% 
ticular confiderations, which would cntei 
into the compofition of fuch ia freed ftate, 
could not be combiacd with too r^uch care 
and attention, for conciliating at once the det 
mands of the revenue, with the neceffity of 
of preserving agriculture, manufa£lures^ and 
comrxierce, which are the only foiurcBs of 
rcveuue- . 

'^ The adual fituation of the comnierce 
of Europe, and that of Holland,, wixidl k 
fo intimately connefted with the refl: of Eu^ 
rbpe that it depends entirely on it, requirefe 
not only that ire-exportation be exehapted 
from all the duties of exportation, but alio, 
that the duties payable on importation be re* 
turned. 

^^ If we give any attention to the mar*^ 
tets of the prefent commerce of Europe, and 
the circulation of produdls and raercha4idizc> 
we Ihall be convinced, that the profits of 
commierce in general are much' reduced at 
prefent, by excefs of competibn j the indui&« 
try of thefe nations is much greater than 
that of tiie abilities of the merchants, who 
muft pay for labour, circulation, freight, 
or the tranfport by land ; the expences of 
infiirance, commiiiion, wharfage, and ma- 
X 2 - gazines ; 
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gazihes ; and laftly, for the profit of circu- 
lating the figns of the value. When every 
nation 9 that adds all thefe expences to the 
price of the merchandize, in pafling from 
the firft hand to the laft, alio raifes the value 
by the duties which are laid on them, it 
muft make them neceflarily and quickly lofe 
all profit in the circulation; it muft im- 
poverifh a commerce, efpecially if it be a 
trade of buying and felling. This is a na- 
tural and infallible caufe of a decreafe very 
lenfibly felt in the univerfality of trade, 
where the difadvantages are not to be ba- 
lanced by the profits made by certain indi- 
viduals from fpeCulation, even with uncom- 
mon fuccefs ; for in this matter, we are only 
to confider the general trade, its common 
and daily courfe, independant of the revolu*. 
tions which take place from time to time 
in Speculative commerce ; and which ought 
not to enter into the fpirit and motives of 
the cuftoms on exportation and importation. 
** But the ftate of the finances of the Re- 
public, and the expences which fhe muft 
fuftain, will not permit the ule of a rule, 
which ordains the return of the duties of 
importation upon re-exportation; or for 
freeing foreign commerce of all duties of ex- 
portation and importation, and to reduce thofe 

upon 
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upon the entry, to the interior confumption ; 
but if the 'diminution of the public revenue, 
will not allow of giving fuch an alliftance to 
commerce, would it be impoffible to find, 
rn a matter fo important, the means of giv-' 
ing, at prefent, that encouragement which 
is indilpenfably neceflary, without altering 
the revenues of the ftate ? Would* it be im- 
poffible to form the idea and projed of new 
rates of cuftoms to be fubftituted for the pre- 
ient ones, the duties to be more moderate, 
the colleftion ipore eaiy and certain, to give 
the fame product, and perhaps a fuperior 
one, and at the fame time to fpread through 
the Dutch commerce, a part of thofe pre- 
cious advantages antiently enjoyed ? 
. *' We fhould fall into a great error, if we 
regarded, in general, the cxcife upon con- 
fumption, and upon houfes and lands, as in- 
different to commerce, upon the foundation 
of Holland not having mapy manufa<Sturcs to 
condud ; and becaufe the confumption there 
is lb fuperior to the pr^dudlions of a territory 
extremely limited, that it is not to be feared 
culture would ever be negleded on account 
of thofe impofts. 

" We generally confider the duties Dpon 

confumption, like the impofts, as kfs bur- 

thenfome, the moftjuft, and the moft eaual. 

X 3 This 
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This is true, if in the impofition of the ex- 
cife it falls upon the confiimption of the 
neccflhries of life, and the ftibftance of the 
people, without deftroyiiig induftry, and the 
means of fubfiftaice. In admitting thefe 
conditioliK, the impoft becomes as jufl, and 
9$ little btnthenfcnie, as any tax can be; 
• ^^ The weight of this tax is laid upon thd 
confumpdoii of all the necefiaries of life, ia- 
the cities Ivhere the wealth effentially Con-i 
lifts in a very extended coihmerce, which 
naturartly maintains a' great populati<Mi, and 
is, 'Without • doubt'; the'lefs fenfible of k J 
but all IS the dearer, all labotir is deater* in^ 
proportimi, but all is relative, all is baJ 
lanced, and the commerce pays all. ' 

*' But though this excife, laid upon the 
confuitiption of neceflaries, in the commercial 
cities, is lefs burthenfome than eJfewhere, 
it is neverthelefsVery deftruftive, cfpecially 
fn cities where .the commerce confifts of 
bruyin^ ^nd felling. It cannot be contefted,' 
but that thefe excifes render the neceflaries of 
Kfe much xjearer to 'the people, and tonfe-* 
^uently increafe - the • prices • of labour ; and 
from thence, it muft neceflarily arile, that 
*!! tfee^worits,* required in the Shipping and 
navigation <)f an infinite detail,* will become' 
\ de^i^ and • the -maintenance • of the ^ctfewsf 
••V* V, * equally 
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equally dearer ; the nation muft tbereforC 
iDle the advantages of a low freight : and it 
forther follows, that the labour in loading 
and unloading merchandize, and the ex- 
jpences of magazinage being dearer, the com-' 
miflions from foreigners will infallibly di- 
minifh and pafs to rival nations. The fifhery 
becomes alfo infinitely dearer for the^fame' 
i^eafon, and muqh left ufeful to thh mer- 
chants; the nation muft therefore ifflpo-" 
yerifh itfelf, by continual dccreafe of com- 
ffaerce and navigation. ' 

** The influence of the ^xdife,* ttptm com-* 
modities of the firft neceffity , with refpeft to 
population, and the welfare of'tjie people,* 
is niuch- more fenfibly folt in cities at a m{^ 
tance from maritime commerce, where the 
evil has a progrefs mtich more rapid i there ' 
it produces a failure of all manufactures,* 
tliat are not fupported by the interior con- 
iiimJ)tion, or which cannot fopport at homtf 
tlie competition of foreigners, ' by the fin-^ 
glc effect of the dearnefs of labour, vrhich 
gives too high a price to all works of induC** 
try ; and the lofs of an industrious clafs o/ 
the people, by diminifhing population and 
cottfumption, will nedeflarily impovcrifli all 
the oth^r claffes, and weaken the ftate. 
The people, V who ♦have ©nty induftry for 
X 4 their 
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their fupport, are become very poor in the 
cities of Holland at a diftance from com- 
merce. The decline of manufaftures has al- 
ready flapped a part of the ufual quantum of 
induftry in the commerce of retale, while- 
the traders in that branch can fcarcely fub- 
fift ; they are now too great a number. The 
. lofs of manufaftures has diminifhed . the 
ntimbcr of purchafers; the population alfa 
of cities, diftant from maritime commerce, 
can hardly fuftain itfelf in the ftate of me- 
diocrity j which we fee by the luxury and 
confumption of thofe, who live on their 
fortunes or rents, and of the inhabitants of 
the country. 

** If we examine with attention the dif- 
fci^nt branches of taxes, among different 
naticMis, we (hall find, that the interefts of 
general induftry diminifli, or are totally de« 
^royed in fbme, while in others they arife 
and augment, only becaufe they fall alone 
upon luxury, riches, and fuperfluities. We 
might find, without falling upon the means 
of the people*s fubfiftauce, enough to fupport 
the public expences; and we might thu9 
preferve the fources of the finances, and the 
ftrength of the ftate ; for if we refie£l well, 
we might lee, that the riches of individuals, 
and tbofe finances, have equally their fource 

in 
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in thfe induftry of the people. The wealth, 
from which the ftate fupports her exchequer, 
in whatever hands it* ipay be found, is all 
produced by the induftry of the peopte ; de- 
ftroy this fnduftry m a ftate, and the riehe 
of landlords, and thofe of the proprietors of 
houfes and lands, .as 'well as thole Of com- 
merce, become at once annihilated, anil 
with them thof^ of the finances. ' 

*' If we examine upon thefe jJrinciples the^ 
difierent branches of taxes in Holland, we 
Ihall find,^ that the duties upoh bread, meat, 
milk, butter, fruits, turf, and cdal, deftfoj- 
without ceafing the fburce^ of all taxes, and 
that they ought to be infinitely reduced, or 
totally fuppreffed. The excife, on the con-^ 
tr^ry, upon the commodities of luxury, 
might be infinitely augmented without 
hurting induftry, and without giving any. 
interruption to the means of the people's fub- 
fiftance. The duties upon tobacco; tea, 
coffee, fugar, cocoa, oil of olives, wines j 
brandies, fluffs, and above all the filks and 
the rich ftufFs. of foreign manufafture, are 
too low, and higher duties .upon all .fhefe 
articles, luxury tbuld well fupport ;. there 
being, for the moft part, a great confump- 
tion of them ^? which would recompence 
very advantageoufly (withoiif doing, any 

. mifchi^^ 
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mifchief cither to conimerire or any branch 
•f national induftry) for a great, diminutioti, 
to a lotal fuppreffion of all the exeifes upon 
Ae neceflaries of life. 

** The impo(itk>ns . upon lands, hon^^. 
mortgagee, horfes, carriages of all fofts^ 
vpoa all forts of domeftics, upon marriages^y 
tfpoa the public fales of moveables and im-^ 
moveables, in fuppofing the impofition upon 
the tooting of ajuft valuation and fine, the 
duty upon timber^ and the rights of f^cceC* 
fion, whether teftametitary or m6 intBfiato^ 
or by the dire A line of d^icent, are jtifl im^ 
{lofitions; they do not attack the iaduftry of 
the pec^Ie, they fail only upon wealth or 
iaperfiutty^ and might be imitated in the 
whole^ or m part, with great advantage bjr 
tbe other nations of Europe. 

^ It ig not the fame with the duties im- 
jpofed upoCi cows, whether under the name 
of fait for cow-ke*epers, or under, other de- 
nominations, ' which raife the price of the? 
milk, butter, and cheefe, a precious part o^ 
rfie aliment of the jpeople, and abfolute ne- 
cefiaries of life. Thefe duties naay be re-^ 
garded as an indire^ excite upon milk, for 
the cow-keeper muft iell it dearer, in pro- 
portion to the tax upon cows, • They do noC 
give the fak to the cows^ the coofumf^ion is 

made 
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made by ialring die buttef and' checfet 
i3;iiich caanot be cari'ied to market without 
iak. By this cufiom^ the eow-kceper tc^ 
fells hi* fait with great profit, and Ac tax 
is mot burtbenfbme to hitit^ becau& die price 
tdiiirh he has for his milk, btittej:, and cbeefe^ 
thrown the dxxty upon the confumer* 

" Tht duties upon cotifiifriptioii raife the 
pric6 of comiXM^itieSy and this aogtnenta-« 
tion of ^^lue, inay produce distent efefts 
tniong different nations. It is true^ in gc-» 
nigral, that the duties upon confumption are 
paid by the confumetsi^ becatiie they do not 
change the natural price o£ the; tommoStj^ 
\vhicli is regulated at market -by the abun- 
dance or fcarcity of naoney , and is more, ot 
fefe accordijfig to the demand. We Ihould 
not here give any atteotion to the expenccs 
of the proprietors, in bringing, their goods 
to market; thofe wha arc fteareft, enjoy in 
this refpetft, an advantage which is foreign 
to the tax,- and in which the tax niakes no 
difference : but it happens often, that the 
duties much reftrain the confumption^ either 
in removing the confiimerc, and kffening 
their number, or in excititl^ them to a 
greater eicononay ; and the defe^ of con- 
fumptiofi' eftablifliesr fuch ait abundance of 
Ac conw»6dity-, that die f rpprietor is forced 
^ * to 
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to. give It for a low price, though only to 
pay the duties upon conrumption; in this 
cafe, thefe taxes on confumption are the oc- 
Cafion of infinite evils. This inconvenience 
is not the only one to be feared in Hollaud j 
it cannot happen, that the proprietors a£ 
commoc^ties fhould pay no part of the du- 
ties on confumption, twcaufe the confump- 
tion of commodities is much fuperior to the 
territorial produftion : thus-, if they would 
raife aduty, at the expence of thet inhabitants 
of the country (who are almqft all cow- 
keepers or turf-cutters, and the richeft part 
of the lower people, aiid, at the fanae time^ 
the only ones that are rich, are near the 
maritime cities) in impofing on the cow-. 
keepers the tax on fair, and other duties 
upon cows, and likewlfe a fpecies of capita- 
tion upon the turf-cuttcrs, it is . certain, 
that the legiilator will mi(s his. ends, frona 
thefe duties being paid by. the confumers, to 
whom, they are very burthenfon>e. 
• '' Thefe taxes, as well as thofe upon the 
neceflaries of life, would not only be happily 
made up by an increafed duty upon - the 
confiimption (fo much per. cent, upon the 
value) of lugars, .tea^ coffee, cocoa, and to- 
bacco, ,and upon which there are very mo- 
derate duties at prefent ; and alfft upon filks, 

fluffs. 
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ftufFs, and other foreign ' manufa6l\ires. 
T)ieie commodities and merchandize arc 
fulccptible of a great augmentation of the 
duties upon importation and confumptkni $. 
and thefe duties would not hurt national in* 
duftry nor commerce, by returning, as be- 
fore obferved, the amount of th^ duty upod 
re-exportation. 

*' If propdrtional duties were added upon 
the confumption of tobacco, fugar, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, oil of olives, wines, brandies, filks, 
and rich fluffs, which are the confumptions 
of luxury, the finances would furely receive 
a produce from them^ fuperior to the amount 
of that which is drawn from the entire 
excife upon the neceffaries of life, as upoa 
bread, milk, butter, cheefe, meat, turf, 
and coals. 

• ** We may obferve, that the countrymen; 
or cultivators of land, are extremely loaded 
with taxes in Holland, but they are never- 
thelefs the clafs of people who pay the leaft, 
becaufe they pay with the money of the con- 
fumers. One is aftoniflied, in travelling 
•through the province of Holland, to fee (o 
little land in the hands of the cultivators; 
and though the. taxes are fo high, yet the 
people fo eaiy, and for the moft part rich ; 
io that a very great number are not' feen in 

towns. 
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At towns, witboHt having a chaiie with one 
or tw9 iiories. The reaiba is very fimplc^ 
iJiofe who employ themfelvea in the fiihery, 
fktkd a porodigtous coaiumption^ and, at their 
door, th^ fund of in^xbauftible riches ; moil 
of them reckoning their fortunes by the ton 
of go^d, Qc ia,aoo flcffins^ Thofe^ who 
undertake turferies, are not poorer; the olher 
coudtfynim have only milk and legumes for 
riie objed jof th^ir induftry j they are all 
cow^k^pers or gardeners, or both the ooe 
and tho other ; they fell the fruit of their 
' induftry very dear, and proportionably to the 
taxe^ which they pay ; 'they have all the ad^ 
Vantage of - carrying them on t canals -to a 
great rttztkets fy that we are to regsitd their 
caiies lib other than.impofts laid lipoid thir 
confumption of the bourgeois, andtheoth« 
inhabitants of the citifts. This Wealth per- 
petuates itielf among the countrymen, be* 
cauie they do not permit their children to 
quit their own profeffion; and this, is one 
of the gregteft fources of the Republic's 
ftrength. 

•' Bcit this IbuFce, this opulence of the 
country, fufffers infinitely by the diminutioa 
of that great confumption which maintaina 
it : but the adminiftration ihould flop the 
'^ogrefs of depopulation in t^ cities te^ 
(' - moved 
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moved firom itiaridih^ bommeree* We 
ftiopW hgv^ fomiil, that thh fource has alt 
ready loft mirch, if we ba4 taken the paint 
i9 c^bfervie k with care. We hare aot^ petv 
haps, given iufficient attention bow VMch 
the iwhm 0f a cultiv'aling people, nod ^hat 
1)fth^.ft9(a, depend upon the eafy circum^r 
Aanceij of the inhabitwits of cities j if they^ 
who h^ve loft theif manufa£^ur^9» wkteh 
leaves the© but little other iaduftfy, anil 
who, by their Situation, cannot t^ke part i» 
maritime conim^ce, nor in the ftfhery^ 
not in the building of <hip», are aeverthe^ 
lefs obliged to pay always the fame iiibfidiet 
to the ftate ; it muft ne^flarijy follow, th^ 
th^y myft be impoverished and depopulated 
by f«ch impofitioH&, jind theirwe^Jfnef^ rauil 
hav^ a l»ftiag eff&Q;^ qo ^heir wh<?k nd^h* 
Wurhwd, and eve* ^pon thq proipwty of 
cities occ\^pied in a gre^* coaiwefGe. It 
feemSf therefare, that the general intereft of 
the CQjnxpercial cities, %$ nearly the {i^txm 
with that of the others who hav^ m^ com- 
merce, and very little ind^^ftry, mi whom 
they fliould a{Eft, by bearing a greater f rc^i 
jportion of the publio levies. 

*' Adminiftrationmight indemnify thecorxH 
mercial cities, for idich ai^tgnaentatioiaL in their 
ihare of the pubUc cxpeuces,' by fupjpfeffiog 

the 
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burthen of imports whidi fall upon navigji* 
iion ; and which alter or dcftroy a part of 
the natural and artificial advantages^ which 
the navigation of Holland has upon that of 
other nations* 

** Independantly of the freedom o( the 
manoeuvres which the Dutch know how to 
give their (hips, which from thence require lels 
numerous crews, independantly of their extra- 
ordinary extreme oeconomy of living, of their 
attention in procuring freight, of haying few 
cxpences from delays, and never failing upon 
ballaft, of procuring themfelves all the ma- 
terials for building at the firft hand, and of 
conftruding in the cheapeft manner pofllble^^ 
they have the advantage enjoyed by few na- 
tions of Europe, of having a much greatar 
number of feamen than their navigation, all 
cxtenfive as it is, can employ in time of 
peace, and which eftablifties, in all their 
ports, a moft happy competition for forming 
good crews at a low price. This clafs of 
people is (o numerous, that it is pretended 
there were more than 25,000 Dutch feilors 
employed in the Englifh (hips. 

^^ This immen(e number of feamen, 
is the produft of their fmall fi(hery, which 
lafts all the year, more extenfive in Holland 
than any where elfe, as well as of the whale 

and 
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land-hterring fiflliefies. Th6{& Ihtee 'fisheries 
xk) iidttreafe to raife aild forih leVery year & 
*grfeat humbeV offedmen, mdre ttiati thteit 
marine And commefcfe can emjyloy^* - 

'*' We c^tiilot fee withtkit Vegi-^f, in to ^ite 
an achni niftrdtroii , all thiSfe ^^ppf '^dvan t^]^ 
, fcalaneetl by Wxes. IF ' Mi He Mant^efquieti 
had befen tnore fe^t^ly inftVi^fitea' Ih the c6m^ 
mttce and finahcfes 6f Hbllaiitl^, ii'e wmild 
ribt haVe faid, that Whatei^r tbhW3>utes t6 
havigatii6A i^-ekitn^tfed froth' ates :' hfe 
'Wcuilii have Taid^ on the ^^htrd^j^, ^ ^ik 
whatever contributes to navigatibh, ought t& 
be ejcempted froth duHei; becau-fej as he 
very weU ebferved, the 'fefconofiiy of tlife 
ftate, gives foul to the comfherte -of fleight 
If the tribute eff it ife idft-, it is tfecamj^eftcfel 
in "fdme riieafure 'by the in<luftry and ricfeeb 
of flie Repubhc. Hfere the iftt^ft Wife Rfti 
public would find an ekamplfe, Worthy of 
ttieiflrhitatioh,; inthe admiiiftration of the 
monarchial ftates; fof Jlieh duties^ M d* 
Montfefqueibu obferved, to be little proper for 
ttiafcing; commerce in geheral jproiperous^ 
and e:^ecijilly the * bommerCe * bf freight* 
Fot flietie is, p^rhapsi no jnoharehial jftite, 
where we find r6dl idiities upon ihips, and i 
fort of capitatioii upon thtir crews. 
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" The duties of two and an half per cent^ 
cftablifhed upon immoveables, likewife upon 
the amount of fales, and alfb upon mort- 
gages, are extended to all forts of fhips, 
yatchts, and buildings, covered or' un- 
covered, comprifing their cannon, rigging, 
utenfils, &Ct They except from thefe duties^ 
.only the firft letters of property, and thp pri- 
vileges of the builders ; and the ordonnance 
direfts, that the duty upon fale (hall be paid, 
half by the vender and half by the purchalier ; 
Jbut if the purchafer is a foregner the duty is 
reduced half; 

'' Befidcs this, the ihips pay another duty 
;iinder the name of Laft Geld. It is a tax of 
5s, per laft upon exportation, and los. upon 
importation; and the yeflel thus acquitted, re- 
mains' free all the reft of the year. It is a 
duty laid upojti the paflport or lettres de mer,^ 
which laft during a year. Ships are obliged 
to take every year a new paflport, and to pay 
iipw duties of five or ten Ihillings per kft. 

*' We know of no other exemption frona 
excife, in favour of navigation, than that of 
lome of augmentation, in favour of bakers, 
who make the* bifcuit for the (hips going 
to fea, for their confumption on hoard. 

*' Salt pays five florins per ton, and lome 
augnwntation. That which is employed in 

falting^ 
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ialting lierriugs, and other fifli, is exempt 
from this duty ; but there is fince impofed, 
from a hdlf to two (hillings per head uppii 
the crews, according to the different coun- 
tries to which . they are bound, as a duty 
upon their confumption of fait. 

*' Thefe duties upon fliips^ and their con* 
flimption, are very burthenfome to the Dutch 
merchants, and prejudicial to that competi- 
tion which they have .at prefent to fuftain, 
in the trade of buying and felling, and upon 
freight, which is the firfl: bafis of it. 

*' In the fyftem of taxes, limited to thefe 
duties, and the excife upon confiimption, there 
are in Holland, two forts of fortunes, and 
which are the nctofl: . confiderable in the Re- 
public,, which contribute nothing to the pub- 
lic expences ; becaufe thefe fortuixes are out 
of the reach of taxes. I^'or we are not to re- 
gard as a contribution to the public charge, 
tlie duties of excife which are paid by mer^ 
chants, and the proprietors of income in the 
public funds of foreign nations. The ^mer- 
chants pay nothing to the flate upon the 
produd of the capitals which they circulate 
in commerce; nor. the flock-holders upon 
the income which . they draw from- fo- 
reigners; and yet if we calculate the ge- 
neral revenue of the nation, we fhall find 
" Y 2 that 
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that tK'efe two Jire the rtioft. fcbnftdefable patt, 
fefhiapS two thitdsaf thfe whole. 

«• The fiafellc r^venufe of a nation is tio 
other tliaii a part Of its general Intttiie^ 
whereof ill the branches ought to Contribute 
to form the puolic revenue. And it l& a moft 
deftructivfe evil in the forttt bf taxation, whea 
the richeA branches pif the gerietal revenue 
contribute nOthihg to fortti the revenue of 
the public. Itidependentfy of the perma- 
nent injuftice, which"^ refults frorh the ine- 
quality of the diviiion of thb public duties 
among the citizens of the fanie' flati, th^ 
exemption from the impofts, enjoyed by the 
fortunes of merchants, and of perfohs e.rtjOj^- 
ing wedlth inthe public funds of foreign ni- 
lions, throws all the burtlien of th'e'public 
exigences upon the toanufaAuVhig people, 
upon indigence itfeif, and upon thofe claffes 
of people who are riot able to bear it, and 
niuft rieceflarily be very deftruftive to the 
welfere of the ftate. ' ' 

• "'The duties Upon thfe c'onfumption of 
luxury, . principally the heavy ones^ Which 
enter only into the cotifumptibn of the 'rich$ 
fuch as tke conimbcfities bf prime iquaHty, 
and the ekpenfive ihrffs of foreign hiaiiufaci- 
turb, are but a weak means of making; thd 
the greateit fortunes, and the greatcft Wealth 
',* in. 



in cbcLibtc^ C(mtflbuitQ in v^; j}rap<Ktioi| j# 
the expences of the public; efpqdaUy in ,4 
countrj where liiiury is rib genertlly intro- 
^cedv andi mrhore it is fe vreU i^oiyn ho«^ 
totecoticik it Kvithj the ,gi:;eatefl: tficonoio/: 
and "wbeire, iai fjate of the d5irts.o# thfl 
mbde arid of hjswjt few of j^nc? neb ^)««4 
wore, than 9 thwfd, f?r h^tf of jheiV inc<jflajei^s;-: 
, ,*' Let the 4QpWi«wr^ ;»g»"ft ti^sftty, *r4 
thofe, 5i?hii5; wn^plsift FrthQt|t;fsi*rwg st^oiig 
fi}me..h*tiQBS^, per^ali;mi|xptr«i5)Rs, ,ai>d xhi 
air&te^ioefs tH^l- P^po^p^ftj^ ri^erja,. <J9ji,n 
fider of the 'ifliw^ypJ>}W«ftiWl)Vfh mufl:. p^ 

feiibiii coatEib!u^t*g ^9 tk^. PHhlis exfieuQ^?* 
who enjoy thwe;J5)ttltl^»;©fi;ali-;J:hfi fortuae* 
<ff the ilat£i ; ztoedsm^^^i'l^.mAl'iSff ^hish 
]:eiider& .ufeleft the- gf ^«Abifq««^^ {)f lh«i 
power of ra. flSatci and tte iaidu^. ©f a p^^f / 
it: is.abQ^e ^ dwiitgSy oeceil^y ii> a Rep()hn 
fie, that a. %iriti4i|cd zjeal feir ihe wjelf^Rft"^ 
the country^ ifeoftWc fu^efttheii^aw?. !9fi^ 
tending the .ei»«5 with ^ ju(]t«(juali«y, 394 ft 
bappy propQUtipn* ^ mud^ .^s^ pstjib^; 9f^ 
that the Wgbt of Abe pnl:dic.eiic^e»ce$ 0«)\iltt 
Ibe Jaid upon. ^ w^sJich, and. p0Ktlcji}]iir|j^ 
;Dpaa tke gp:ei*eft weaJLiii jiwfi e^a in.ilihQ 
fliatQ. it ci^iiQt h» m^mp^f^ U> ihew h^. 

Y 3 > iw^j; 
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way of cxamplci what is done in the city of 
Hamburgh* 

• •* There they make all the merchants 
contribute to the impbfts in proportion to 
their pofleffions; but the merchant taxes 
himi^lf. ' He knows at the moment he is 
going to pay his tax, the wealth which he 
patTeiies, and he makes his calculation, and 
tarries himfelf, or fends, in a bag fealed up, 
the fum which he impofes on himfelf, and 
which is received by four commiffaries or 
receivers, arid put, in prefehce of the perfon 
T^/ho brings it, into a cheft, without any one 
Wthg allowed to count it. If is eafy to per- 
ceive the reafon of this. No perfon can be 
td^ived into that city to carry on any com* 
ikikct^ without ihaking oath-^of contributing, 
iM*fcoWfcien0e^ to the expenses of the ftate. 
tVfe; fee clearly, that by this iSirm of im^ 
pdftv maiiy-m^n, who h^ no regard for re^ 
ligion, might cheaply acquit themfelves /of 
contributing^tb the public expences. Never- 
fhelefs the g6od which "r&folts from thiff 
fcrfti of taxation, muft be much fuperior to 
i\i& i^iconveniences which may accompany 
It, lince an adminiftration, lb wife as that of 
Hamburgh, finds the advantages of this 
foirn: If it istipt-the moft fure, it is at leafk 
jthemoft mild way pf making upknown for- 
tunes 
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tunes contribute to the expences of the ftate f 
and if there relults fbme inconveniences from 
this form of impoft, they ought at leaft to he- 
preferred to the infinite evils produced from 
entire exemptions. 

** The good adminiftration of the finances, 
thi moft juft and moft exa£t equality in the 
divifion of taxes, ought to be regarded among 
all nations, but efpecjally in Holland ^ as it 
ip. one of the greatcft and moft important 
meatfs of preserving or increafing com- 
merce ; and* it much imports all the natiotis 
of Europe, that Holland fhould preferve her 
trade, or increafe it, if poffible, by new fegTi-: 
lations, or by new efforts of national iur 
dufiry. • . 

** The commerce of the Dutch coniifts 
in buying the commodities and merchandize 
of the South, which- they depofit among 
them for making otit aflbrtraents for the 
North r and the lame fr^m the North for 
the^ South. They fiav6 eftabJiftied among 
thetn the beft market in Europe, for the 
products of the foil, and the induftry of the 
four parts of the word. Thus the induftry 
of the E(titch confifts principally, and almoft 
entirely, in; giving a value to the induftry of 
all other -nations. . ^T^e^ induftry of the 
Dutch is therefore extremely ufeful to all. 
Y 4 other 
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cvtiier iiaf^oag, and it imppj?t$ %h^ h\imt»ly. 
tp perpetual? \%. ,It h the very nature of ths^ 
tfa,de c^rriefl cm ip l^jp^land, to eftaWUh» 
apiong all other ^gtipnsA ?n ^untsig^sw. 
competition in their fales a|^d their puf- 
cha^& ; to ^11 for th?m5 with the gceateft: 
cafe, ^nd at thebcft price, their fiip?rfluitie&; 
and %Q procure theia^ ^t the \q^^ prijce* 
wJiatever they want: th\s couiit^Btly giveis 
% new ^ivity to.theic idi^ftry, aiid> raiuki^ 
plies the lixeans of their fuhfiftapce. This 
aftivity^ whiich the Dutch givjs to the com* 
merce add induftjy of all Europe,, by their 
navigation, is; aaima,ted , and in£nitely ia>- 
creafadi by. the immeni© ftim of credit, and 
the figns of wealth which they maintain, 
and which they ^circulate without ceafing, in 
all the places to which they fradp. Thi& 
is feme of the moft precioa^ 4>od that givea- 
'Ipi^its to European, indiwilry, Thia^ (Pireuk- 
tjpnitfelfis {jo important, that if w^'fiip- 
pofed it fuiptijded for/only aye^r, ia tie^ 
pi:tfent fituatioii of the cOmii>er?e of Ejaj5<^^ 
aJi induftjy would f^U into an mn\^x&} hn^. 
guor ; the fruits of agriqulftufe> and the art-s* 
would^ become a charge to 'their; proprietors, 
and tliie finances of *he. greateft part of tha 
powers of Europe, would neceiTarily be dS^ 
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feffbedi :Fhs.gmieridwellar6 ofall tWindi- 
vidqaBs^ ^vHich cottipofd . ^ gi^eat Eu^epeen 
§skfQilyj requires' the mofb ^ftive cijreulatibn' 
of xQxmniDuc^tios and inerchandt2e« ' Thi& 
oiKnlatiai .cannot be made but with the af-s 
fiftanccj af> iibrer, which , i^ the repi^^fentative 
fign r^'all'valiif ; but^qs on one (kie, filver 
Ganijot circulate itfelf but with (lowiiefs, and 
on the oth^, as thd^ futtv of mon^y, w4iich 
exifts ic^ IJurope, Cannot repi^feHt the tenth 
part of the value which' agriculture and in-' 
duftry .continually: produce^ -the 'genitis of 
commerce has equally iupplied the flownefS' 
of the circulation af.fiiver, an^ the infuf- 
ficiency of its quantity,, by the figns.of mo- 
ney, • by fiibftitutes, which, reprefent it, 
where it is not ; and .which exa&ly ejosoutes 
all its 'fun^iojis. Now it is credit alone, 
that >ciah p]X)duce thefe> iigiis in. th^ abun^ 
dance neceflary for giving fo gjttt»t?'an a6ti-' 
vity tax th& circulation of produfki and mer- 
chandizie i a*nd Holland furnilhes Europe 
wilh touch more than half this credit. 

^^ We ottgh^t to oonAder likewife, the in- 
duftry and the commerce of the Dutch, in 
anpther point of vi^w of utility, yet morfe im- 
portant^ .*..:. 

• . . . ' • i.i The 
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•** The equilibrium of commeiice is the 
objed which ought nioft to occupy^ at pre- 
lenty the political genius of the nations of Eu* 
rope; It is by the eflabliihment and the 
preferVattion of this equilibrium^ . that each 
uatiou ought to take, in the fum.of die ge^ 
neral riches of Europe; the part which na- 
turally belongs to her fituation, to her pro- 
duftions, and to her induftry. The general 
intcj^ of the commerce of Europe^ is not 
only an enemy of all dcftruftion, but it fur- 
ther rfequires, that each nation be induftri- 
ousy ajid cajry on with freedom whatever 
commerce {he can acquire.. This Uberty ex-, 
tends itfelf here to navigation and legitimate 
Commerce between - all nations, without 
ilriking at the eftablifhments of commerce 
which belong to each nation in particular; 
It is iu this, which confifts the equilibrium 
of the commerce of Europe. 
. *' No nation is fo much interefted as* the 
Dutch, in th^ eftablifhment .and maintaiance 
of this -equilibrium of commerce* • Con- 
neded with airthcjaations of the. world, 
the nature itfelf of their . commerce .'renders 
this equilibrium interefting and neceflary. 
They are, at the fame time, a commercial 
nation,' and a warlike and maritime power; 

and 
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and by rekfbn only of this national intereft, 
the other nations may regard this maritime 
power as one of the great relburces of Eu- 
rope, for maintaining the equilibrium of 
commerce, and hav?^a right to claioi its zC- 
fiftanue." 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. XL : 

Of the Manners J Cu/loms^ and Genius of the 
Dutch. 

I AM very fenfible, that it is an arduous 
talk for a perfon who does not make a 
Jong refidence in a foreign country^ to pro- 
nounce upon thefe points with clearnefs and 
accuracy ; but I (hall not pretend to give a 
minute pifture of the Dutch manners, on the 
contrary, I fhall venture no further than at- 
tempthig to trace thoie ftrong diftinftions, 
about which I had not any doiibt ; and at the 
fame time, minute thole particulars, in which 
the writers of the laft age feem to be grown 
obfolete. "They might be, and Ibme of them 
certainly were competent judges, but the 
nation itfelf is in various circumftances 
changed. Nothing is more common than 
to read accounts, handed down from writer 
to writer, who copy one another with the 
minuteft attention, of nations, the originals 
of which, however like and juftly drawn, 

are 
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kie id6dftlfe^'a's jjilfefeilt ffoAi. the pfdfent* iti- 
habitatitls^bf -the c6uh^ri'e^s, aS the 'l^fehch 
ite Utiilke th6 T^ui'ls. * ^ '^' ' • • '' ' 

tt is (fue, tl^at ill all tbiintries the tlimatfc 
hkS filcfhah feffedi vii*ih'the inhabitants, that 
fcJhife ftrikihg ^hd diftihglliflling^ rilarks will 
fcb jfoMci' iii' their fchdHaAferfe, in all aj^s; 
f acitUS, ^iiD Was fo (Jefeti &rt dbfi^nfer into 
hieii and ftiatihets, hai givfen hiany touchfes 
of 6h2Lti3tet in his ictduhtg, b£ the antifetit 
Germans, 'Gaiils, ahcl feelgae, whitih are al- 
iiioft as a|ipli cable to the preftht French^ 
Gernaans, and Dutch, as tfiey were to the 
ahtient nations; although the ihvafioris of the 
Korthern kingdoms, y^oii" tlbe (ieftruftion oF 
jtne Roman Empire, 'made, ib total a change 
in all the ^provinces of the ^ empire, in arts, 
manners, languages, opinions, arid iri all 
other circurtiftanceS; /In a word> a new 
people apjpeared ill ttaly,,.l*'rance, England"^ 
Germany^ and Holkftd ; aiid nothing there- 
fore -can be a ftronger proof of the great iri- 
nuence of the climate of a country upon the 
inhabitants, than to lihd the prefent people 
orthofe (Countries bear, m niany particulars, 
a ftriking refemblance to the antient inhabi- 
tants. 

But thefe ftrong national characters, which 
form the grand diftin£tions between different 

nations, 
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iteehfibn to tihy tkf^lir iectmnti, wiH, ih 
-gttliit^, iLttpa iriah *H)ttH)eihg totttitlteftl^ 
^hrfilfe ; and this is !b genterdlly tnle, that a 
^4fy ihgfehious authbi^ rehlarks, that landed 
tticn, 111 ill cbutttrits, are hpt to fpfeiid rtiott 
than their Ihcottifis; i^hiereai tttoiityed oiiefe 
gentt^aJiy lJ)enA feTs-. AhcftK^r fcf fhlfaiftancfe 
is, that few or hd Jkflftffeohs in moh^y, id 
afny couhtry , atife ttt lb eciifiddHable aii a- 
tiibUht is eftates in lailH; Ati'hnndi'afl 
thduralid pounds is k v^ty grekt 'ftitilrib in 
«11 the bohimcrciil cotintieS or fiu^pe to bfe 
itidde by trade^ but it fortns btlt a fmali 
)eftate in land ; ^nd where tt-ade raifes one 
fortune much morfe cbkfidferabl6 than that 
fum, land yield's tWehty; from both which 
cfflSUmflrances it fellows, that the country 
Whi^h'does nbt abbutld with gteat eftktes in 
landj cannot well come to flieh excefs iii 
luxury as that which dofeS; 

Holland is one of thttfe eounthfes which 
feohteins ho rfien lof grfeat landed eftates^ the 
ttioft confidefable part ttf the '{People are en* 
giiged in fome trade or lucrative profefiioti t 
they hardly know what a lahdfed interfcft is ; 
fo that the nuhiber of Idle perfons thiat are 
rich, confifts alrtioft 'efitirely ef people in 
bfficej the military, an<i foreigners. HfehW 
kifes that moderate digrfee of luiury, which 

is 
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is found in th^eir principal cities, particularly 
the HaguCt which is the principal place of 
^xpeilce and diffipation. Take a view of 
Ix)ndon or Paris, and you fee an immenfe 
expence, laviftied upon foundations for every 
art, and every means of enjoyment. ^ You 
fee coftly operas, fplendid theatres, acade- 
ttaies, exhibitions, with fuch a variety 'of 
public diverfions, that it would puzzle an . 
inhabitant to name them all. Every day 
rears new temples of pleafure, each more 
coftly than the former. But at the Hague, 
you lee very little of thefe fine doings ; they 
are expenfive in concerts and private aflem- 
blies ; but even in thefe, the cities named 
above far exceed them. There is a greater 
expence in mufic, lavilhed at London in one 
Ipring in concerts, than at the Hague in two 
years. 

Refpefting great eftablifliments for the 
arts and theatres, and for public amufement, 
great cities, which are the refidence of a 
court, may naturally be fuppofed much to 
exceed the celebrated village of Holland. 
The one depends very much on the adminis- 
tration of the fovereign power ; the other, on 
the vaft concourfe. of people, Crowded into 
one town, which muft inevitably occafion 

Vol. I.; Z mon^' 
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more ekpenfive and numerous places of pub^ 

lie diwrfion. 

And if we tranfer the enquiry from an 
examination of tbc public teftimonies of 
^uxury to the private ones^ we fliall iind, 
(hat the Dutth are equally below the excels 
of the great capitiU of the Britifii and French 
xnonarchies. There are few tparks at the 
Hague of the devouring profufion of luxury, 
which is every day ro he feen m private fa- 
milies it London ind Paris. Splendid cdi- 
iiccsi furhifhed With all the profufenefs of 
expenfive ielegaiice ; bands df domeftics more 
numerous thaft thofe of fdme fovereign 
prince's ; liveries in which every expence df 
cloathing is exhatifted ; tables fpread with a 
profufxon of the cboiceft eatables Europe can 
afford ; , the whote. world is ranfacked for 
coftly wines ; no expence fpared in all rfie > 
t^rticles of drefe, equi^ge^ and amufement, 
.and alfo deep gaming ; part of the year ipcrit 
in the country upon a plan as ;expenfiVe as 
the very elccefs of a town life ; every kitid of 
rufil improvement Carried on, buildings^ 
gardens, parks, lakes, temples, plantations^ 
and all the variety of country amufemelits, 
*To thefe may be added, fubfcriptions tb 
^jpuhllc diverfions, patronage to the arts ^nd 

learning. 



Icirmng, and an hundred other ways of ex^^ 
haufting the income of an knmenfe fortune* 

In compariibn to fuch a fyftem of luxury^ 
It muft be confcfied, that neither the Hague^ 
nor any of the Jhitch cities, prefent a fimi* 
lar ipedacie; nothing in them carnes {o 
jprofuie, {o luxurious a countenance ;, they 
have thrir luxury, but it is coloured in niuch 
irujder tints } nodbing (o glaxing, nothing that 
ihewB fucli an immenfity pf wealth : a^d let it 
ever be remembered, that the degree of luxury 
will ever he regulated by the quantity of 
tnojieyiin that circulation, which \s inde- 
pendent of nece&ries. This diilin&ioa 
will not give a bad idea of the &zte of luxury 
among the Doitch : you fee a very dlli&ri^nt 
people fmmlhofe defcribed by the writers of 
jhe laft century, hnt you do not fee, the ele- 
gance, and expenfive profufion of ihe great 
monarchies of Burope, jvhich at preient 
tnake the principal figure* 

In their edifices, the p^i^k of large fortune 
in Holland are jSKpenfive, hut, not inagni- 
ficent. They huild greajt ihoufes with 7m* 
menip apartments, hut compared widb the 
rooms of our EogliflipalacQS, they are but 
bams ; and more' Waiting in the article of 
fitting up and .finifhiiig, than can well be 
conceived. In >the palace^ of I^ndon^ an^i 
Z2 in 
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in. the numerous feats which ornament cur 
counties, there is to be found every exertioa 
of tafte and magnificence, direded by the 
hand bf wealth and liberality. In Holland, 
the furniture is, what in England would be 
called handibme, but not to be nataed with 
that which ornaments the houfes of our n(U 
bility and rich gentry : here however let me 
bbferve, that the national cleanlinefs of thfe 
Dutch, though by no means carried to the 
exccfs which the common people delight in; 
renders their apartments infinitely more 
pleafing than thofe which in Italy and 
- France are ornamented in the moft fuperb 
tatfc. * We certainly are not (o clean as the 
higheft ranks in Holland, but the mixture 
pf neatncfs and deicoration in our houfes ex- 
ceed - any thing we fee either in Holland, 
France, or Italy. ... 
. .Thus,; as far as public diverfions, eftablifli- 
merits of the artSt,archite(Sfcure, furniture, 
drefs, and equipage, &c. extend, we find 
there ts.no cotoparifon * between the great 
kingdomis of Europe and Holland ; but it^ 
imift not therefore be taken for granted, that 
all thefe things, in that country, are con- 
duiSed in a mean^ or totally frugal ^fHle, or 
ia the .planner they were in the laft agev On 
the- c^tttracy* thay are all in a much more 
• : - -- elegant 
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elegant tafte ; great improvements have 'beert 
made ill all. A plainnefs an<J fimpliciry were 
formerly found in all thefe, and a hunfiility^ 
if one may fo exprefs ity but now a (he^-and 
expence is Ipread through them, which 
Ihews, that they want nothing but th^ 
wealth to equal the greateft exertions of our 
richell nobles. . . : _ .; 

I thinjk the greateft expence, ^dcinfid^xing 
the objeft comparatively, in which the 
JDutch indulge, is. that of the tabl^ j; fi^r,' in 
their entertainments, . their tables are i|)Jfea4 
in a moft elegant and plenteous rnauner^ ati4 
their wine^ are much more qumeib^s xthaa 
are cominion in .France or. England, witlj 
perfons of equal, fortune, or even of fuperior 
. ones ; and this I take to be their principal 
expence. .1 have often feen four courfes, and 
a moft rich defert, at the tables pf per^fon^ 
Vv4iol'e income does not exceed four thqufan^ 
pounds! a year Englifli : >afid let me remark, 
that their CQurfes are not like. ours^ of eightor 
ten diflies each for a*. moderate conc^pany, bu^ 
of twenty-five or thirty* . PJate Is more 
common at the Hague than would eafily 
be fuppofed ; for many of their rich nobility^ 
and others retired from bufiiiefs, or froi^ 
office, eat off very fuperh fervices.. 

Z, 3 Thft 
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Tlbc ftiiihber df their dom^ftics is not, in 
^tier^i fequil to ihofc of perlbns of iimilar 
ftirtuhe ih Frantc or fengiand. iil the latter 
fcoxintry, Wc have within tiicfe few years 
diicontinued th* abominable cuftom of fiif* 
fcrin|; them to fertive vails from our cam^ 
J)ftAy; but in France the ctiftpmyet con* 
tinues, and more ilill in Holland ; at a iingle 
aiUhefy I hdvb feed no tefs than feven at«> 
Icridaiit*. 

Th%y mak% ^rHt fbafts in Holland upon 
^gVtaln 6tc3&on\j{\xch as weddings, the birth 
^fk foil and herr, the arrival of a fon or friend 
frdm thfc Eiaft Indies, &c, in which they 
feihiuft feVftry l|*cie6 of luxury therr for- 
llttttes will allow them to indulge in. I was 
ferfefent it one of thefe ftafts at Amfterdam^ 
Whcrfe I belieVe 'c«gbt tables were four times 
covertd, and daCb couffe above an hundred 
Ififhes. 

Tn Englaiid, ftoph of confiderable for^ 
Yiines iafe mllCh divided betwecfn the town 
and the C(3\ihtiy ; thehrboufe atLondbn, and 
their feat ih^iieof the oountiesi form ahnbf): 
^contraft; yet ^feat ex|)ibnce islavifl^ in 
both. Great improvementfs in niral beatlties 
krc niade; the whole neighbourfiood orna-^ 
inented ; fine roads conftrufted at a private 
'fexpciice, or from a private attention with 

fupporting 
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fnppot^ng the figure ^f their anceAw?> that 
l>av^p relicjed thprje fof: agps, with ixrovincijil 
hoipitality, mixed in thi3gge with mvch pp- 
Ut€ne% giljtogeither form a ijfiem 9f Jiviijg 
ftQt^ly piajyipwa jn Fi:^npe: au^ in HpJ- 
l|ind, the cuftoqa is n^either To ext€n,fiyc^ Jo 
beneficial, or (q ip^giiificeflt, . ^Gountry f?ats 
tk?Tt sfie dil QQmpa<3: (nxig .hpxes^ jvith hardly 
^y gppegrance of comrDand. or ^territory 
^?Jbout them.; ipuch je^mWing, in.that ref- 
|>e^, ,^e hoyfes our Loudpn cijti^ng; jer^dod 
.twejtfy mile? rouud j^e capital. 'Jlhey^a^e 
i^l neat, fi»aH., and j^ith gaxdei;? pf j)o ,e)jf- 
:teiit, httt .with much .Qll^t r^Hlaj>ty ; .ey^ry 
^t±ung do the tafte whdch EqglaAd )a}^w 
dfifty years ago, hyt not quite ifo expewfive. 
•5^ey have /too maoy /ouuiains in thepi, 
.»?bich is as pcepoftorons in .their cold, dari[^ 
-country, as they are agreeahJ^ in the (\4^xy 
-^Uqie^ of Spain or Italy. ... 

Rfilatiye to >the acco'rapliihrnentis and edq- 
tion of youth, tiie iQutch have followed the 
Preach ,prctty attentively, though .with va- 
riations, that are.fenfible. The educatioU of 
yauag.inen confiftsin their' colleges, and 
.then /o^eiga tratvcl,* \m4er German tutors : 
iQiii thw return home, .they either gain fomQ 
honourable aod lijcrative poft, or enter into 
thejirrny,^r go into foreign fervice^ or live 
Z 4 at 
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at home upon their own income ; thefe are 
their young nobility, or other perfons of krge 
independent fortune ; but the inferior ranks 
are all very fond of fending their children 
to fbme of their own univerfities, though 
but for a year or two ; and rather to boaft of 
it, than for any real advantage. The num- 
ber of men in counting houfes, that have had 
what they call a learned- education is very 
great, but then it fhould be remembered, 
that their univerfities being antient, were 
regulated upon the frugal ideas of their an- 
ccftors ; there is not that variety of diffipation 
and expence, which is the difgrace and bane 
of thoie of Oxford and Cambridge : a young 
man, defigned for trade, may be ventured to 
Leydcn or Utrecht, without other danger 
than giving him fuch a relifti for literature, 
;is to induce him afterwards in the counting- 
houfe to think of other books than the jour- 
nal and ledger ; but at our univerfities, the 
man who defigns his fon for a merchant j hsld 
better hang him than fend him to them : he 
acquires fuch a tafte of extravagance, as to he 
utterly unfit ever after for the prudence and 
oeconomy of trade ; nor is this all, for the 
* morals of the youth are incomparably pur^r 
at the Dutch univerfities, than the Englifli 

ones ; 
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> ones; i^ which i I muft oWn/are little bieltcr 

: than feminaries of vice. - 

It is aftomlhing, that a new fyftenr is not 
introduced in England, for educating fudi> 
youth as ' are not defigned for iine gentle- 

: men; for the fons of thofe parents who wifli 

• to preferve the morals of their children, as 
r wellas:their Latin and Greek.. The preferit 

method is diametricaHy contrary to it; one 

. jof the principal fchools in- the. kingdorti is in 

:the capital, and. the boys lodged at private 

houfes; and this is an early introdudion !x> 

all the vice of Lon^n. Irnftead of »this, I 

• would have a fchool in as Iblitary a place as 
"poffible;^ never in a town, or even in a great 

village, but in a retired Ipot, to keep them 

• frorfti th«i mifchiefs which the capital ever/ 
tnomdnt prefcrits to their age. It is talking 

- very extravagantly to fay, that as the boy 
muft afterwards live in the world, he there- 

' tore (hould experience it frorn the begin- 
ning ; beoaufe- his gaining a knowledge of 
the villainies pra<9:ifed in that low life, to 
which children naturally run for amufe- 
ment, can never be of -any utility to them in 
the world ; rior do I know of iany advantages 
gained, « from h4s being jp — — d by twelve 
;j^ears old. The fame rule Ihould be followed 
^ College ; inftead of crowding them all to- 
gether 
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g^ctfaer^ and forfniug a great tomif I wmdd 
have them imgle^ ami in the ixmvtay : cse 
ftrcmg advantage of this wduM he* the tak- 
iBg fymk their e3Fes oooftant exaoiplea of ex* 
travagance and expenoe^ whickaU tbeiMigii- 
iKHirmg Colleges muft exhibit; and which 
. will generallj be in pcqpcutifia to die i^im* 
her of «hem>«aad tiie iize of the .town hi 
which thej an fituaibod* Youth at -College 
Amild ipend their (Ufiie in ikn^y aii4 n6i^« 
^lion ; but w^Mt ni;madon pwpcr fi^^faem 
does a team yield)? Do jiot the rad^aimt 
' fields, cominotiSy or £ardksj .exhibit a amich 
better fcene af amnieaoieot, to Jirace Amr 
Areng^j coniittBi.dmcbealth««ttd]^^p.thftfn 
adiveMid iiv^y ? 

For youngjcxien, whether educated. aC^Ttil- 

lege or in private, tioHaod jahc^nda twith 

tmnieroiB nuAers, who teadt *\^ polite ex* 

-erci&s, fych asdbe Fr^urh tongue, dancii^, 

fencing, mu&c^ aood dbc living languages, all 

which. are eafily leagued ^t the Hague, and 

ievcral of their dtieis; and they.^e in ge^eeal 

.fond of the^ accompliihosieptB. Th^r 

.daughters are oioft .ailidqoufly roducated ^n 

. them, even with more attetntio^i, I think, 

i©rtune'Confide«5d,'than in England. All the 

women in Holland^ of any falhion, dreis, 
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talk, and affe£t very much the manners of 
the French. 

Itis a greit mi^ake to ftrppofe, that in 
thi^ trading Republic, whofe |)aaiple have fo 
long bieen famous for tiieir friigaliity and mo- 
defty, a knowledge and acquaintance with 
-all thofe embcililhments of iife^ which lux- 
ury 'has fpread through Europe, is wanting. 
<)n the contrary, tho* the Dutch are almod 
entirely ?changed, their frugality is yet itoore 
national than any wherfe tifc ; biit it is conw 
filmed to the lower claffes, or t» speopU of 
itnall fortune ; but among the ^iiperior ranks^ 
-and the rich, i knmv hardly any country 
where they ipend their money more foeefy 
to pals their time agree^ly^ *a]&d ^jnjoy. 
•whatever their rank and forcttne entities 
themto. You fee eveiy where g04)d4ioufes, 
weHftnrniflled ; plentiful and ^eiegani tablefe 
%iept, nuxneroRS fervants, Equipages ascoms 
mon as elfewhere, rich drefles, with fome 
public diverfions ; and ih the education <i£ 
{heir children no expence Ipared. In a wof^d, 
you vi^w iiot only all f he C^^nvenieneies of 
Jife, 4)ut thole imprGteialehts, th^le refine-^ 
toents, whiah'rich and luxurious ages only 
■know, 

Relpe£ling the temper and dilpofition xff 
4hc people, I Ihall not, by any means pre- 
tend 
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tend to analyfe them. It is at ieaft an in- 
vidious taljk, even in travellers who refidelong 
in a country, and much more fb in one that 
makes lb (hort a ftay : I fhail therefore only 
remark, that I obferved a great variety o£ 
charafter, and, at vsrhich I am not furprized ; 
for the vaft number of foreigners of all na* 
tions and ranks, who refide in Holland, mufl: 
certainly take off much from the appearance 
of the uniformity of national charafter. 
However, the Dutch are certainly a valuable 
people^ and in general, poflefling as rtiany 
good qualities as any of tlieir neighbours^ 
They are friendly and fincere, and the belter 
fanks have a politenefs and an unaffefted eafc, 
which render them very agreeable. No 
where are to be found more' learned men, or 
fuch as have leen more of the world, and 
fixed at laft in Holland • Literature is mbch 
cultivated, and the preffes of this country, 
are amazingly numerous, for they print edi- 
tions of all the capital books, (and many- 
others) that are printed in France, Germany.^ 
Italy, or England ; and though it is often 
done with views of exportation find ^rade., 
yet it ferves to fpread a general* knowr 
ledge and tafte for literature and the fci- 
■ ences ' 

CHAP. 
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Conjiderattons on the . Prefent State of the 
Power ^ &c. of the Republic ^ and her Con-- 
.nexions with the other Nations of Europe. 

SIR William Temple remarked, more 
than a century ago, that the Dntch had 
pafled the meridian of their trade; and from 
the events of the laft fifty years, nothing is 
inore evident than; the declenllon of their 
power. In the middle of the laft century, 
they were a match at fea for the <:ombined 
fleets of France and England ^; but in the 
lucceffive war, their navy was much funk j 
arid in that of 1741, their maritime force 
was not comparable to that of England. 
At prefent, it is-qtiite fimk^ if we confider 
It as the fleet of the. Republic, which, joined 
^th England, wa6 called a maritime power. 
That they have a fleet cannot be denied, but 
t^he fhips are very few in number, in very bad 
order^ and fcarcely any force ready for reai 
-fervice j fo that we may fafely'fpeak of it, as 
an annihilated marine. It i^ true, they have 

vaja 
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vaft numbers of failors ; Sut thcfe alone da 
not conftitute a force at fea : fliips, regularly 
building in fucceffion, and kept in excellent 
order, ftores, magazines, yards^ docks, tim-^ 
ber, and an hundred other articles^ all difi^ 
ferent from what trade employs^ are nece£» 
iary, and muft be kept regularly, or a powt 
etful fleet will never be conftituted. The 
marine of England cofts an immenie an- 
nual fum, and yet the beft judges of it afiert, 
we are much top fparlng in-our expeiices itt 
it ; but in Holland^ the expence of the navy 
is {o retrenched and curtailed, that it i^ 
hardly an objed in the finance^ . 

This negleft of their marine is a moil 
impolitic conduct in the Ihitcb ; for a 
trading power to rely more on its Jap^ 
jTorces, than on its navy, is fuch an in£tfua^ 
tion, that nothing but a very favourable 
completion of affair j among its ^ighbours^ 
can prevent extren>e ill coniequences fpU 
lowing. Duriujg the lafl: war^ the Dutcii 
were driven into an open violation of their 
treaties with England, by fefiifing to ien4 
the fuccours agreed on by treaty, in j^b£c qf 
a threatened invafion of Britain by FranCd* 
The Republic depend* on the force pf her 
Jand troops^ and yet is jgoyeme^ cby French 
councils ; not from a£&6tipn, but trough 
^ fear. 
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&ar. Fruice has little to {ear from her ahger^ 
amd therefore bullies her without ceretxu>ny ; 
tbut diis wouM not be the cafe, if Holland 
.was pofieffed of a formidable marine ; Aic 
xvQuld tretdt the Republic with more relped^ 
if an hunted fail of the Hne of Dutch fhip^s 
<rould, at at a &ort warning, be added to the 
jSeets of England. 

The Dutch army hass generally proved 
iiifuftcieoA ^t their de&nce ia a Jaiid war^ 
n^ereas thenr fleets h^tvcj^ more thsta once., 
i^rought than off in tritmiiph, and colluded 
their q^iariisls to their advantage. Their 
very bdn^ depends on i^e yrofperity . of their 
triade, afad of what ami are their armies ia 
-defoKetjf that? Ia the invafion of 167V 
^Ken the proud xteonarch of France icepl 
Jkist^uft at Utrecht, their army was of very 
'iktlh corifequence; biit at that doiigerqus 
t:rifis, it was not lb ifrith their fleets; the 
Dutch were mafters at dlea, or, at leafl, &ic 
^qtn great dangers. Frante had no farce to 
oppofe them on that element, whereon ail 
trade is Carried on. 

. But i^t us look to fixture events, againft 
^b^ift can. Holland ever want to arm ? Cetr- 
T^hly >^dmft none but ilanded enemies ox; 
*feviri dfles : prbbably, 4gainfl either Eng- 
jsmd> t^KFOughra jealoa^fy 4»f trade^ and the' 

domineering 
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domineering difpofition of France ; or'^gailx^ 
France, through the folicitations of England^ 
or the impoffibility of complying with the 
demands of France. In cither of thefe cafes, 
the Republic would find that ftrength by 
fea would be of the moft ufe to her: 0£ 
what avail would her army be againft Eng- 
land ? In the prefent, condition of her navy4 

\fhe would be utterly ruined by the ihipping 
of Britain, that is, flie would have aU her 
trade deftroyedy and would probably, lofe 
fome of her colonies and fettlements, at leaft 
fufler immenfe lofles* In cafe of a war with 
France, her treafures, joined with thofe of 

..England, would be able to defend her by 
land, through the aflSftance of the merce- 
nary forces, and her fleets might be 1^ 
loofc on the French trade and fettlements^ 
to their deftruftion, if they joined an hunr 
dred fail of the line to the marine of Eng- 
gland; and which, in good politicks, they 
ought to be able to do, their vaft trade cour 
fidered* 

• But in anfwer to all this, it is faid, and 
in part juftly , , that tiM: the revenues of 
Holland are fo deeply mortgaged, that their 
government is abfolutely precluded frona 
all expenfive undertakings ; and that, as to 
a renovation of their marine, to any effei;^- 

tual 
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tiiai purpofe, it is a bufinefs much beyond 
'their J>ower : there is fonle truth in this, but 
not to fo great z degree as afferted by n:iahy 
perfbhs who make ufe of the argument. 
The arrangement of the ftate expences is 
Aot formed according to the real intereft of 
tiie country ; ^ their army, on comparifon 
with their navy, is too great ; and there is 
a negligence' and intereftednefs crept into 
their finances, which cramps them in all 
their operations. It is the opinion of many 
very fenfible, as well as candid perfbns 
among them, that if their navy was once 
more the principal objed of their attention > 
with a fpirited, a^ive, and difinterefted 
adminiftratiou, that their ftate would have 
it well in their power to reftore their ma- 
rine, if not to fo high a pitch of prolperity 
as in the middle of the laft century, at leaft, 
to be extremely, formidable to the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, and refpedlable.. 
even to the potent marine of England. 

Confidering how natural a naval force is 
to fo great a trading power, I do not thinK 
this opinion has any thing extravagant in it. 
Their finances well managed^ would allow 
it, and at the fame time, keep a reipedlable 
body of troops in pay, but upon a reformed 
lyftem-. It is true, the Republic is much in 

Vol, I. A a debt. 
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* debt, but then they have a cuftom (whkh 
would at once overturn our public credit) of 
taxing the principal and the intereft too; but 
the grand object in fuch exertions is favour- 
able to them ; the expending a great part of 
their revenue, in the cha.inel moft confident 
with their real interefts, and according to the 
inclinations and the wifhes- of their fubje<3:s ; 
money generally goes very far, and is well 
fpent, when it is done under fuch circum- . 
ftanccs. 

France has had a remarkable prevalence in 
the councils of the Republic fince the Jaft 
campaign of Counts Saxe and LowendahL 
This has been evidently owing to a fear of 
being over- run by the armies of that moaar- 
ehy ; but fuch a radical fear, which is like 
a dubious exiftence, fliould be Ihook off by 
a fcvereign ftate ; for a depeiidance on the 
will of a neighbour is milerable politics, 
aiid little lefs than being fubjeft to it. If 
any power is great enough to demand this 
attention j it approaches fo near to , an abfo- 
Rite fubje<9:ion, that any^ mreafure is prefer- 
able : the exiftence of fuch a formidable 
power, is argument fufficient to oppole it, 
and endeavour to reduce it, by alliances and 
military opperations, to a condition lefs 
haughty. This was the wife conduct of the 

.. Dutch 
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3&utch, through tbejatter half of the pre- 
Geeding century, and the beguining of the 
preient ; a time when France was more 
powerful than at pfefent; and the greatfuc- 
cefs, which attended the plan, was proof 
fufficient of its propriety. . ■ '. : 

The fovereignty of Holland depends ex- 
tremely on the power of France being, tept 
.within fuch limits, as to prevent her from 
giving umbrage to any of her neighbours. 
A kingdom that keeps a neighbouring ftate 
in check,, and governs her coimcils, is too 
powerful for fuch Aate ; and a fubraiflion or 
acquiefende in her dictates, only increafes the 
dileafe; an immediate, bold, and refblute 
oppofition, is the only effectual remedy. 
This the Dutch found fb efFeftual againft 
Louis XIV. in the height of bis power ; but 
they have not behaved with fo much firmneis 
againft his lefs powerful fucceffor. 

I have, more than once, heard the con- 
dudt.of. the Dutch, in their partiality to 
France, commended upon the principles of 
leflening the competition of England in* 
trade. Such perfbns aflerted, that the power 
of any neighbour, who grows great at {ea, 
and by noeans of a vaft commerce, cannot 
fail of being far more mifchievous to the 
Dutch, than any danger they may be in 
• . A a 2 from 
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from France ; but this is only a fuperficiat al^ 
gument, it has nothing real in it r they muft 
know very little of the trade 6f Europe, wha 
aflert, that the growth of thfe Britifhcommeroe 
is proportioned or occafioned by the decline o( 
that of Holland. The great i ncreafe of com- 
merce la England, arlfes almoft totally from 
her colonies and fettlements, in which Ihe 
by no means rivals the Dutch ; even in the 
Eaft Indies, the great growth of her com- 
pany has nothing in it detrimental to that 
of Holland. The real rivals of the Dutch 
in trade are, Firft, the general Ipirit of com- 
merce, lately <^fFuled through all the coun-*. 
tries of Europe, and which has deftroycd 
much of her carrying trade. Secondly, the 
iiie and increale of commerce at Hamburgh, 
and . the Hanfe-Towns, and, in general^ 
among the northern kingdoms, who, in 
many articles, underfell the Dutch in their 
own trade. Thefe are the caufes which 
have operated moft againft them, and not 
the competition of England, any more than 
that of all their other neighbours. The 
vaft commerce once carried on by Holland ^ 
w^s infinitely owing to the negligence and 
backwardnefs in trade of all the other na* 
tions in Europe : while they were the car- 
tiers, and had the commiffions of all Eu^ 

rope J 
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rope ; while Amfterdam was the only great 
general magazine in the world, no wonder 
their nation grew great by trade; and it is 
as little furprizing, that, after their neigh- 
bours have found out their interells better, 
their great commerce Ihould decline, 

Englandj therefore, is by no means 
their rival in trade, iince the profperity of 
her commerce arifes from fources extremely 
different from any that ever flowed in favour 
of the Dutch; to oppoie. that neighbour, 
therefore, by fubmitting to the imperial 
dictates of France, can never he for the true 
intereft of their country. France, by land, 
-js much more than a rival to them ; ihe 
threatens their very - exigence as an inde- 
pendant ftate : it is not by negotiation, that 
ihe brings them into her meafures, but by 
the terror of her encampments. This is iu- 
confiftent with the freedom of the Republic ; 
and an acquielcence with fuch violent re- 
quefts, will, by degrees, pave the w^y for 
more minute commands. 

As to the prolpefts in future of the Re- 
public^ they are not difficult to conjedlure at, 
for they are folely dependant on her trade. 
The country of the Seven Provinces is too . 
poor and inconfiderable to fuppprt the peo- 
ple, much kfs to maintain their power 
. A a 3 and 
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and independance j ^U refle<9:ions, therefore, 
on the duration, of their Republic, muft 
turn on that of their commerce. As to the 
events of mihtary opperations, they muft be 
thrown out of the queftion ; not that there 
is any, .even the leaft probability of her fate 
being decided by them, whether ihe con- 
tinues abfolutely neuter, or qppofes that of 
France ; for that monarchy is now funk top 
low to create any longer in her neighbours 
any fears about their independency, prop 
.vided they follow the didates of their intereft 
in oppofing her. 

I cannot agree with thofe writers, who 
predift an early downfall of the Dutch com- 
merce. I think, on the contrary, th^t it 
may continue in the degree it is in at prer 
fent, for fome ages ; and my reafbns for 
thinking fo, are as 6>llow : They have, for 
ibme years, ftood the oppofition of as fevere 
a competion as can ever happen to them. 
For twenty or thirty years paft, all Europe 
has been eager to get as much trade and ma,- 
nufafture^ as poffible ; the comiperce^of Eng- 
land has rilen to a pitch beyond which it 
pan fcarcely mount much higher ; that . pf . 
France has certainly feen its moft fiourifhing 
days ; for > thofe, whp are beft acquainted 
with the Daanufadures of the French, aflert. 
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that they are much declined, and that they 
can never arrive at the prolperity wrhich 
they once enjoyed. Now neither of the na-r 
tions which, Holland excepted, poflefs the 
greateft trade of Europe,' have ever been 
able, in their moft prolperous days^ to fuC'-. 
ceed the Dutch in their carrying trade: their 
commerce has been all of a different nature ; 
that people, confequently, can have no fears 
in future, of the rivalflnip of a declining com- 
fixerce. Hamburgh and the north do them 
ibme mifchief by carrying on that com- 
merce for themselves, which formerly the 
Dutch executed for them; but as to their 
gaining a fuperiority in their general trade, 
it was never dreamed of;, and as to the 
other powers of Europe, they are of no. 
confequence in the enquiry. 

Thus w^ find, that the general rlvalfliip of 
the Dutch, has confifted in little more than 
their neighbours buying and felling of one 
another, inftead of letting the Dutch 
navigation come in between ; this they 
have flrenuoufly endeavoured to do, and 
have, in part, fucceeded in : but take a 
view of the commerce of Holland, and you 
will fee, that even in this age, while all 
the powers of Europe have been fo eager in 
jnatters of trade, that the Dutch, though 
they have fuffered much, are by no means 
Aa 4 , driver^ 
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driven to the wall ; even in this point, the 
buying and felling trade, they poflefs at pre- 
fent much more than all the reft of Eu- 
rope put together. So difficult is it, with- 
out very great changes in war or politicks^ 
to overturn an cftabliflxed trade. The ad-* 
vantages of great ftocks, experience, . plent/ 
of (hipping, and numerous mahufaftures^ 
will drive on a trade, when almoft every 
other circumftance feems adverfe. 

But the buying and felling trade is not 
the moft material part of the Dutch com- 
merce, their fiftieries are of much more 
importance; and in thefe, they are, com- 
paratively fpeaking, without a rival ; thefe 
bring in immepfe riches to the ftate, fupport 
a vaft population, and provide a certain and 
independent market for very many of th6 
beft manufadures in Holland. Befides this 
njaterial branch of trade, , they poflefs ano- 
ther, in which they are totally unrivalled, 
and which is an cflential part of their Eaft 
India commerce, the fpices. In the Weft 
Indies, they have fome flourilhing colonies, 
and in the Terra Auftralis Incognita, they 
have a fheet anchor to avail thenifelves of, 
when all other refburces fail. The mention 
of this great uakaowii continent, reminds 

me 
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me oF a few dbfervations \«rhich fliotrld noi: 
be omitted. 

I made feveral enquiries at Amfterdam, 
coric^rning the general ideas in Holland 
of that continent, and what was fupJ)ofed t6 
Be the national plan with relation to it. t 
fbiiiid the Dutch univerfaliy efteemed it, as 
belonging entirely to themfelves, but feemed, 
at the faitie time, to admit, that othei: 
powers had pretenfions to parts, which might 
prevent them frorii openly making good 
their claim. Parts of this country, they 
efteeta a national objefl:, of more importance 
than any other ; and I found, they think it 
better known by the government of their 
Eaft India company, and confequently by 
the States General, than by any other ad- 
miniftration in Europe. Much intelligence 
they feeni to have received, concerning the 
prcfent ftate, quit^ unknown tp the reft oF 
the world. Certainly there have been, even 
within thefe ten years, feveral Ihips fent 
from Batavia on difcoveries, which have 
efcaped the bufy Gazette politicians through- 
out Europe. The event of. the difcoveries 
was kept, in genend, as fecret as pofiible, 
under the mafk of giving out, that nothing 
of moment was {ten or difcovered, and a 
pretended regret at an ufelefs expence : of 

this^ 
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this, however, fome failors gave very difw 
ferent accounts, and (everal circumftances 
were wliiipered in ; India, which feemed to 
fpeak the difcovery of feveral iflands of im- 
menfe extent, very populous in inoffenfive 
lavages, and perfeftly rich and fertile ; an4 
what much confirmed thefe reports, was thfi 
dilpatch of other fhips, which did not carry 
the appearance of regretting the expeijce of 
thefirft. 

Upon the whole, it is fuppofed, that the 
company has difcovered feveral tracks of in- 
finite importance, not only to trade, but 
for colonization, and which may turn out 
of amazing coniequence to Holland, in cafe 
it is ever found neceffary to have recourfe 
to new objefts to fupport the trade and 
commerce of that Republic : it is fuppofed, 
that the company have afted, in the whole 
afiair, under the direction of the govern- 
nlent; an^ that the particulars will be kept, 
fecret, till a proper ufe can be made of fuch 
difcoveries. 

It has been a matter acknowledged by the 
beft voyage writers, geographers, and hif- 
torians, that the exiftence of a great Ibutheru 
continent, or many vaft iflands, as large 
as the continent, could not be dilputed ; 
and we have been informed alfq, from th§ 

minute^ 
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minutes of various circumnavigators, t^at 
the produ6lions of fbme parts of thofe vaft 
tracks, were as rich as thofe of any other 
part of the world. This indeed is perfeftly 
cx)nJ[iftent with reafon ; for a country that 
extends almoft to the line, muft be pofleffed- 
^ all thofe rich produdlions, common to 
jSmilar latitudes : is It not therefore afnazing, 
that other powers of Europe, who are at 
prefenf fo warm in the ftruggle for trade, 
(hould not have thought of eftablifhing c6- 
lo'nies or fettlements in fbme of thefe un- 
known regions ? Many tracks of thefe Ibuth- 
prn countries may, probably, contain fucli 
rich commodities, and would admit of the cul- 
tivatibn of fuch valuable produdions, as might 
tjeof more importance in a fettlement, than 
twenty of thofe little objects in Europe about 
which we are fo felicitous; nor can we refle<3: 
on the forbearance of the Dutch without fur- 
prize. On what pri ncipal is it ? Upon what 
plan dp they condudl themfelves ? To what 
end do they point ? Why do they negle£h 
thefe great difcoveries, till they meet with 
fuch misfortunes, that they muft be 
looked on as a dernier refource ? Is a nation 
in fuch a fituation able to make* ufe of, or 
JQ defend new acquifitions ? 

It 
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It much imports the Dutch to reflefl, that 
their Republic arofe to the higheft pitch of 
grandeur, in the midft of the moil adventur- 
ous expeditions. While they were involved 
at home in the miferies of perpetual quarrels^ 
and defending themfelves in a long war 
iSgainft their old matters, the Spaniards, the;f 
ventured into diftant regions and unkno^^^n 
leas ; they made numerous difcoveries^ and 
many conquefts in the • Eaft Indies, laying 
the foundation of that povsrer, which has 
fince fo much furprized all the powers of the 
Eaft. At a time when it was thought im- 
poffible for them to defend themfelves, thtf ' 
adventured upon ia thoufand hazardous ex- 
peditions. It was an age of enterprize and 
tieroifm ; while all this feeming extravagance 
icontinued, their RepubHc flouriftied in an 
\inexampled manner; trade was perpetually 
tipon the increafe, nothing could fatisfy the 
Ipirit of their induftry ; while a commerce 
was rifihg, which much exceeded that of the 
greateft kingdoms, they were not fatisfied, 
hut adventured further, and undertook 9, 
number of important expeditions, which, in 
this age, would carry the appearance of ro- 
mance. It was this fpirit of enterprize that 
laid the foundation of all their trade in thb 
Eaft Indies ; and let it ever be remembered, 

^ that 
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that ftom the time it died, their commerce 
declined. 

While they were upon the incre^afe in 
trade and prolperity, they never confidered 
whether they had trade enough ; on the con^ 
trary, they ever fought after m6re^ and ad-* 
Ventured boldly in queft of it. It wasthia 
fpirit that created trade. But fince they 
have been upon the decline, and have bee« 
guided by poorer ideas, we have feeii none 
of this fpirit exerted ; but in proportion as 
their commerce has fallen, they have been 
careful to fmother all fuch enterprizing fpi- 
rits ; to damp the noble ardour, which fire<l 
the founders of their Republic, and to reft 
fully fatisfied with what a more ignoble fate 
decreed diem. They have, for more thai* 
an age, been well fatisfied with that degree 
of trade which their neighbours, in the Of-* 
dinary courfe of bufinefs, left them. It was 
therefore very plain, that they would make 
no advances ; for thqle who are willing to 
ftand ftill, are not likely to ptifli beyond 
tnediocrity. If their principles were juft, 
ijpon which they firft negleded the prosecu- 
tion of enterprizes, and the difcoveries of 
new fburces of trade, they ought immedi- 
ately to haye reftored that animating fpirit 
when they found themlelves on the decline, 

which 
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which is more than an hundred years ago* 
The moment that fuch a fufpicion broke 
forth, they fiiould have roufed the latent ar- 
dour, which once carried them to enterprize 
and conqueft. Then was their time for 
making every effort of this kind to raife new 
Iburces of trade, to anfwer thofe which the 
competition among their neighbours in Eu- 
rope began to undermine. 

Nothing can be more contrary to the fpi- 
rit of enterprize and difcovery , than the pa- 
cific difpofition of the Dutch for many years 
laft paft. I will venture to fay, that nothing 
is more contrary to the genius of trade. 
Their commerce arofe and ftouriihed in the 
midfl of inceffant war ; it fallsin the midft 
of perpetual peace. Difcoveries, of the na- 
ture which I have been mentioning^ might 
reftore it to its origmal profperity. The 
prefent markets for Dutch manufaftures, are 
every where hurt by the competition of their 
neighbours ; but in the populous regions of 
the South, new ones of the moft advantage- 
ous nature might be opened, in which no 
rival (hip could prejudice thetn. I cannot 
underftand the arguments, that are ufed 
againft their accepting what is fo liberally 
offered them. But to return : 

All 
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All thefe articles of trade, of which the 
Republic is* yet in a flourifhing pofleffion, ap- 
pear to be fufficient to infure her againft that 
ruin, which" Ibme authors iare fb ready to de- 
nounce. They do not properly confidcr.the 
importance of that . eftablilhed induifary 
which is found in Holland : nothihgJ§ more 
difficuk than to oppofeand rival a nation, 
long fixed and eftablifhed in all the articles 
that conftitute a great trade. The federal 
advantages which I have juft named, all 
unite to favour, in an high, degree,, the ge- 
lieral comrnerce of Holland, by filling, the 
national magazines with a variety of com- 
modities no where elfe to be had ; this gives 
her an advantage, in the preparing aflbrt- 
ments of all commodities, well known by 
the nations lohg in trade. It is of the na- 
ture^of the trade, carried on by the European 
ccfenpanies in the E?ift Indies, in which the 
Dutch have a great advantage from the mo- 
nopoly of fpices ; this gives them a fiaperi- 
ority to other people in every article they^deal 
in. 

Another great advantage to Holland, is the 
nature of the countries which may be 
reckoned their principal rivals in trade. 
England ^nd France are fertile and extenfive 
kingdoms, which have an objedt of znuch, 

greater 
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greater importance than commerce, whictl 
is agriettlture ; and of courfe, they cannot 
give that entire attention to the concerns o( 
trade^ which laid the foundations of the 
Dutch Republic. Inhabiting a miferable, neg-^ 
leded fpot, which almoft fets culture at de-* 
fiance, and full of cities, towns, and villages 
almoft crowded upon one another, the 
Dutch found themielves under the neceflity 
of applying to the iea for a fubfifbmce. 
Fifheries and commerce, in fuch circum- 
ftances, throve wonderfully ; the number of 
their failors increaled amazingly ; and theif 
ports were prefently furrounded with docks 
for building fhips ; until they came to pof^ 
iofs more of that manuiadhire, if it may be 
fo called, than all the reA of Europe put to« 
gether* This quick progrels was much oc* 
caiioned by the vaft number of people 
crowded into a fmall barren ipot. But 
France and England, being in every thing 
ditFerent, and^ although they could raifeavery 
confidjsrable trade Jn their p.rodu£ls, and par- 
ticularly in the fupply of their colonies, could 
never gain that great general a)mmerce of 
buying and felling, freighting and commif- 
fion, whicli the Dutch fo long pofleffed, and 
do yet poflefs (o much more of than any 
other country in Europe.. 

The 
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^he othor rivals of Holland have no 
chance of equalling -that country in com* 
merce ;>H?imburghiis without an Eaft India 
Gompatiy, and has no colonies in the Weft 
in<Jias, '.bafides . confiding of a fingle weak 
4:own . And; the,powers of the North cannot, 
.ill the nature of things, tnake any greater 
advance 4:h^n ifupplyirig themfelves with 
.their impprts, and. exporting pretty xilueh in 
^theirown bottoms; and even this, they will 
-not be able fpUy to accomplifti t So that we 
•Hia^ venture to ftippofe, that the Dutch 
have experienced ^s^dangerous a competition 
as any -they have reafon to expeft. 

An allowance, however, I am fenfible, 
fhouW here be made, for the evils which 
multiply, when ^nation tends more to de- 
cline than profperity. When they are ad- 
vancing, every accident almoft is favourable, 
every limb of the body is vigorous and ac** 
tive, nothing hurts ; but there is an increaf- 
in^ corruption in a declining ftate, which no 
remedies can cure. This is a truth with the 
;Dutch ; but then it- is alfo a truth with every 
nation on the globe* It is now the cafe 
ftrongly with their neighbours the French ; 
it was the cafe with their old mafters, the 
• Spaniards ; and probably will be the tvmt 
in the hiftory of all other people. Such ef- 
Vol. L B t) ^ feOs, 
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fe£ls, which are in common with all other 
countries, are not to be reafbned upon ; wc 
can only examine the probability of t^ole 
events which depend upon themielves. 

The Dutch are yet, moft certainly, a coi>rt 
iiderable people ; and though not upon the 
Sncreafc, yet very flourifhing. In poffeffion 
of much more, trade, all thiujgs compared, 
than any nation in the world ; they are more 
populous than any country in Europe ; and 
continue to give that general |>roteftion and 
receptioii to all who will refort th^her* 
They are wealthy ; and though burthened 
with public debts, yet are formidable, if they 
exert themfelves. They are in this fituation 
at a time when they have long ftood a vio- 
lent competition in trade with all their neigh- 
bours. That competition cannot probably 
be carried further ; it is not eafy therefore to 
.affign any good reafons for their foon decay- 
ing, but many for thinking that they may 
long continue a great commercial people. 

Political difputes may certainly arile, that 
may prove more dangerous than trading 
ones. But it is not . eafy to name any po- 
tentate, who has the leaft probability of 
making conquefts on the Dutch. France, 
4S long as they preferve their, neutrality, will 
have no intereft or inclination to quarrel 
# • . '•'■',. . - with 
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ivith them ; but in cafe of a French tvaf ^ 
other nations would not allow France t6 
make a conqueft on them, Holland there- 
fore would never have to ftand fingly againft 
France ; England, and aconfiderable part of 
Germany, would be lure to be in' alliance 
with her, which would form fuch an union 
that France, in all probability, would never 
be able to overpower. The decay of the 
^ French power is lb clear and manifeft, that 
fl\e has more reafon to fear fuch an alliance, 
than to hope advantages from fighting 
againft it. 

Some little diiputes have happened within 
thefe few 5^ears, which thanifefted no good 
will in the King of Pruffia towards the Re- 
public ; but there is not any reafon to ima- 
gine, that they will ever break oiit into aa 
opea rupture; -the Dutch have nothing to 
fear from him. - That monarch is well 
Jcnown to harbour too many ambitious de- 
figns ever to be allowed to march an army 
againft any of his neighbours, without a 
force fufficient to repell him being in readi- 
nef§ : the powers of Germany would never 
allow him to make any concjuefts on the- 
Dutch ; and a war which will not bring ad- 
vantage?, will ii«3«ter. be undertaken by his 
Pruffian Majefty.y In the prefent {ylk^m of 
B b 2 afFairji 
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affairs in Germaiiy, France would vi^dp^bt- 
jedly march to the «flift^nce of the Dutch ; 
and,:C9ttamly make no finaU merit ia future 
negotiations of fuch an exertion of their owa 
intereft. But in ca^ France and Pruffia 
fdl into sui alliance, Auftria would be 
equally iuterefled in falling on SUe^ whila 
the King was engaged in ib diflant an un«- 
^ertaking ; to fay nothing of the fert which 
Hanorer, and many other Germaa Pria^s^ 
would take. 

There are no other potentates from whona 
the Dutch have any thing, even ip idea, tip 
fear. And upon the Whole, tiiere is aot ^Jiy 
|)robahility of their being drawn into a walc. 
The operations of the laft were veiy generi^ 
in Europe ; and that between the French and 
Englifli clofe updn their frontiers ; yet they 
eicaped from taking any part. Nothing but 
a violent determination in fome of the pari- 
ties, to force them from a neutrality, by at- 
tacking them, in cafe they do not ^declare 
thcmfelves, will have the effect of driving 
them from their pacific fyftem ; but fuch a 
-conduct in any party is extremely impro- 
bable. 

From every view that can be takqi of the 
events which are likely to happen, I think 
there is good reafon to fuppofe, the affairs df 
. . * Holknd 
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Holland will continue much in the fam^ 
ftate they are at prefent. Their trade will 
not increafe; it may rather decline, but not 
dangeroufly; they will avoid any quarrels 
^th their neighbours, and continue in 
wealth and peace probably for many year&t 
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